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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TEE Author thinks it 8 to declare, that 
the patronage of the Syndics of the Univerſity Preſs 
was founded on their confidence in him, and not 


on a previous peruſal of his manuſcript. This 
declaration ſeems requiſite, leſt the Syndics ſhould 


be conſidered as giving a ſanction to ſome opinions 
advanced in the firſt thirteen e of the third 
Book. 
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BOOK III. 
OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN GENERAL, 


HE title of this Book muſt be underſtood as 

oppoſed to that of the fourth Book; Of 
particular religious Societies: as the particular So- 
cieties with which we are chiefly concerned, are 
Chriſtian Societies, our general obſervations may 
ſometimes relate only to ſuch; and may ſet forth 
things which are common to them only. It is na- 
tural to uſe the enlarged expreſſion, becauſe Chriſ- 
tian Societies have really many things in common 
with other religious mas! Bray thoug 4 in ſtrictneſs, 
no obſervation ſhould be made 50 our Title 
which is not applicable to every religious Society 
whatſoever. 


vor. 11. A CHAP. 
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CHAP. l. 


| ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT MATTER, 


1. F: treating of religious Societies in the preſent 


Times, the great buſineſs ſeems to be, to 
give a right account of what are called Articles of 


Religion; including under that name, Creeds, Con- 


feſſions of Faith, and all declarations of opinion or 
doctrine by which one religious community is 


kept diſtinct from another. Theſe therefore muſt 


2 conſidered as the principal objects of our atten- 
tion. They may be ſo conſidered ſafely, as their 


nature cannot be explained without introducing 
all ſubjects which relate to religious Society. 


11. It is ſometimes found uſeful to conſider a 


ſubject in two different and oppoſite methods: 
according to the firſt, we begin with the preſent 
fad, inquire the cauſe of it, and mount up, from 

cauſe to cauſe, till we come to firſt principles: ac- 


cording to the ſecond method, we begin from firſt 


e as the original cauſe, and trace out a ſe- 


ries of effects, till we come to that which is the 


object of our reſearches. Let us not neglect either 


of theſe methods. 1 1 

We find Articles of religion ſubſiſting; we aſk 
what is the cauſe of their being made ?—the firſt 
anſwer is, becauſe without them we could not have 
one body of Doctrine taught to all the people: we 


next aſk, why do we want to have ſuch unity of 
doftrine *—1n order to keep men from diſſenſious.— 


Where is the great good of keeping men from diſ- 
ſenſions? becauſe while they are diſputing and 
doubting, their principles are unſettled, and they 


cannot 
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cannot have right religious ſentiments.— And what 
is the great importance of their having right ſenti- 
ments? becauſe from their ſentiments men act. 
111. If we begin from firſt principles, we ſay, to 
bring men to right conduct is the deſign of all reli- 
g10us inſtitutions: religious conduct, when regu- 
lated by reaſon, will be right conduct): in order 
to bring about religious actions, we want religious 
ſentiments : or, trying to form religious ſentiments 
is the effe# of endeavouring to bring about reli- 
gious conduct: to form and ſtrengthen religious 
ſentiments, we want the mind to be free from doubt 
and perplexity, we want an uniformity in teaching ; 
in order to ſecure uniformity in teaching, we want 
aſſent to one body of doctrines from every teacher 
belonging to any one Society. 
This latter method we ſhall, in effect, purſue; 
though we ſhall ſometimes ſeem for a while to de- 
viate from it. e e 
Iv. According to this method then we muſt firſt 
mention, a little more particularly, the general end 
or deſign of religious Societies. — It is, to make men 
perform all their ſeveral Duties with ſpirit and con- 
Nancy : to give them motives, and inſpire them with 
ſentiments and affections, for that purpoſe : affec- 
tions ſo well directed, as never to carry them into 
any hurtful meaſures; ſo ſtrong and powerful, as 
to enable them to overcome all difficulties and 
temptations. — This ſuppoſes that men can be 
brought to agree in uſing the ſame modes of reli- 
gion: when they cannot, the end or deſign of 
forming a particular religious ſociety, is to aſſociate 
as many as can agree, ſo far as to uſe the ſame 
form of worſhip and inſtruction, and to abſtain 
from all diſputes. 

If any one ſays, what need is there of Religion in 
order to make men perform their duties? why 
= cannot 
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cannot morality and laws anſwer the purpoſe ? we 
refer him to what has been ſaid before in the 19th 


Chapter of the firſt *BBook. 


o 


v. Articles of Religion muſt be conſidered as 


means of anſwering the ends of religious Society; 


if they are uſed for any other purpoſe, they are 
abuſed: when men are called upon therefore to join 


in one form of inſtruction, and as a ſecurity, to 


give their aſſent to a collection of opinions, every 


thing ought to be done with a view to the end now 
deſcribed.— And as they ſhould be called upon by 


thoſe in Authority to declare their opinions with 
this view, ſo when they do declare them, they 
ſhould give ſome attention to the ſame purpoſe.— 
Indeed all men ſhould be as open and frank as 
poſſible; and when they can chuſe their expreſſions, 


they ſhould take thoſe which are the moſt ſimple 


and proper; but if forms are fixed upon for them, 
and one and the ſame form for many different ranks 
and forts of perſons, they ſhould then conſider the 
reaſons for which they were fixed upon : expreſſions 


ſeemingly abſolute have very frequently a particular 

reference, and by that they are to ® be limited and 
interpreted: ſo that aſſent muſt be guided by the 
purpoſe which men in authority have in view when 


they require it.— This will be ſeen more plainly 


hereafter; it is now affirmed chiefly with a view of 
properly laying out our ſubject. 


VI. There 1s one difficulty which may be men- 
tioned now;—afſent muſt depend upon the deſign 
and purpoſe of Articles of Religion; but who is 
competent to judge of Articles of Religion as means 


of promoting right conduct? is every man to take 


for granted that he underſtands their end and de- 


ſign, and the manner in which they attain it? or 


are there but few that can linut and interpret the 
| ____ expreſſions 
a Set, 16 and 17, b Book t. Chap. x. 
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expreſſions contained in them by ſuch conſidera- 
tions? Perhaps the beſt anſwer which we can give 
to theſe queſtions, may partake of the imperfection 
of human things. The common people ſhould be 
directed by the informed, (or Philoſophers: ); both 
as to doctrines and the manner of aſſenting to them: 
and ſuch common people will, in effect, treat a 
Body of Doctrines only as a diſcriminating 'mark of 
the community to which they belong : the beſt 
informed ſhould ſearch to the bottom of the matter: 
intermediate perſons muſt go partly upon the judg- 
ment of others, and partly upon their own; in 
different degrees, according to the degrees in which 


they are informed. 


The greateſt nicety ſeems to ariſe in the caſe 
of the Miniſters of Religion; they ſeem to have 
pretenſions to judge of reaſons, and yet their chief 
buſineſs is to Zeach what is preſcribed by authority. 


— [In reality, they ſeem likely to be in zhree differ- 


ent capacities at different times; they will ſome- 
times be philoſophers, ſometimes teachers, ſometimes 
men. When they are to act as Philoſophers, they 
ſhould examine into the foundations and reaſons of 
things; when as teachers, they have only to deliver 
eſtabliſhed doctrines; when as men, they muſt 
avoid doubts and perplexities as much as poſſible. 
It will require ſome fairneſs of mind to diſtinguiſh 
the occaſions on which they are to aſſume theſe dif- 
ferent characters, we can only ſay, they muſt diſ- 


_ tinguiſh them as well as they are able. And, I 
| ſhould imagine, that they ſhould give different 
forts of aſſent in theſe different capacities; - when 


they are ſo old and ſo informed as to come into our 
claſs of Philoſophers, their aſſent will imply their 


having examined into the grounds of the opinions 


to which hoy ſubſcribe : when they are leſs inform- 
Go ed, 


© B. 11. Chap. 1v. Seck. 3. 
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ed, but ſufficiently ſo to commence teachers, their 
afſent will imply that they have conſidered the 
opinions in a competent degree, that they are wil- 
ling to teach according to them as far as their 
teaching goes; and that they have not any decided 
opinion againſt any of them. When they attend 
public worſhip as mere men, they will repeat Creeds 
chiefly for edification and devotion. A Creed will 
become a kind of Hymn; a grateful recollection of 
God's mercies. - On this principle it may be, per- 
haps, that Creeds are ſometimes ſung. Yet even 
the ordinary people may give a wrong affent : and 
their aſſent will be wrong if they do not really pre- 
fer, on religious conſiderations, cheir Church to 
others. 

vii. But a plain honeſt man will ſay, I can tell 
when I ſpeak truth and when I ſpeak falſhood; and 
that is the main matter in giving my aſſent to any 
thing. We anſwer, we certainly are not to forget 
the duties of Veracity whenever we make any decla- 
ration: we are ſincerely to ſay whether the mean- 
ing of the Articles is our meaning, fo as to deceive 
no intelligent perſon whom we undertake to inform; 
but the meaning of the Articles will depend upon 
circumſtances as well as upon words ;—and veracity 
itſelf, though plain in many caſes, is not ſo in all: 
there is real falfhood, and there is apparent Falſtood 
which is not real. 

If this is a right repreſentation of the caſe, (whe- 
ther it is or not will appear better hereafter,) aſſent 
to Articles of Religion muſt be regulated by the 
nature of Veracity in general, and by the particular 
ends for which Articles were contrived; or, to ſpeak 
more fully, by the nature of veracity, and the na- 
ture of religious Societies; that is, on the nature of 
religious ſentiments, the efficacy of unity of Doctrine 
in promoting ſuch ſentiments; ; and the need there 

1 
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is of Articles of Religion in order to maintain ſuch 
Unity. Let us then take our ſubjects in the order 
here mentioned; beginning with Veracity. 


But if any one will perſſt in ſaying, that nothing 
can properly be concerned in aſſenting, but Vera- 
city; I would not directly contradict ſuch perſon; 
I would indulge him ſo as to expreſs the thing dif- 
ferently :—and I would fay, that the oceaſion and 


' Purpoſe in view make à part of the ſenſe, and there- 


fore, that ſpeaking according to them makes 4 
part of veracity, Still it will fuit us beft, in exa- 
mining the nature of religious Society, to take the 
occaſion of it, and its end and purpoſe ſeparately 


from other parts of Veracity. 


+ | 7 RR 54 . {a 
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CHAP. Ii. 
OF VERACITY, 


1 ERAcrTyY may pithaps be moſt conve- 
niently defined, an habitual abſtinence 
from falſhood;” though chat definition will bring on 


another; falſiood is deceiving thoſe whom we un- 


dertake to inform, by the uſe of ſigns, agreed upon 


between us.“ 


11. This manner of defining, will ſhew us the 
difference between real and apparent falſhood: which 
it is often of great importance to know. For it 


follows from the definitions, that we cannot be guilty 


of real falſnood if we deceive no one; (nor attempt 


to deceive): nor if we only deceive thoſe whom we 
have not undertaken to inform: nor laſtly, though 


we do happen to deceive thoſe whom we are en- 


gaged to inform, if it be by the uſe of /igns whoſe 
meaning has not been ſufficiently agreed upon be- 


tween us:—or without thoſe ſigns whoſe meaning 


has been ſufficiently determined. Yet we may be 
_ guilty of apparent falſhood, even though we deceive 
no one, though we do not attempt to deceive, if 
our words, or other ſigns, are ſuch as appear likely 
to deceive; ſuch as might through cuſtom deceive, 
if ſome particular circumſtances did not prevent it. 


—We may be guilty of apparent falſhood, if we 
deceive perſons who depend upon us, though in 
reality we have not, expreſsly or tacitly, under- 


taken to inform them:—or if, when it is clear that 
we do addreſs ourſelves to them, the figns which 


we make uſe of, are haſtily and raſhly interpreted, 
on a preſumption chat cheir meaning is known, 
though 


4 
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though in reality nothing has paſſed to ſettle it. 
In the firſt caſe, we apparently intend to deceive ; 
in the ſecond we ſeem to undertake to inform; in 
the third we ſeem to uſe ſigns in a ſenſe agreed 
upon ; though we really do not any of the three. 
That we' are not guilty of real falſhood in the 
three caſes now mentioned, may farther appear from 


the conſideration, that confidence, the mutual con- 


fidence of men, is not hurt or diminiſhed in any 
of them. He who is not deceived, will continue 
to truſt what men ſay : —he who is deceived by liſ- 
tening to what is {aid to other men, or by relying 
on information for which no one is accountable to 
him, will ſoon recolle& that he has deceived him- 


ſelf: and ſo will he who has truſted to ſigns, the 


purport of which has been conjectured, not agreed 
upon: He may be vexed for a while, but his diſ- 


appointment will generate caution and prudence, 


not diſtruſt. Now the great evil of real falſhood 
is, that it deſtroys confidence, and hinders men 
from uniting with each other, or profiting by each 
other's experience. #15 899155 
Another material deduction from our manner of 
defining is, that no one can ſpeak real falſhood but 
to ſome particular perſon: no one can be charged 
with falſhood aſolutely; the charge muſt exhibit a 
miſleading of ſome perſon whom the ſpeaker has 
undertaken to inform, and with whom he has 
agreed, expreſsly or tacitly, about the meaning of 
certain ſigns. I uſe perſon in the ſingular number, 
but our perſon may be an artificial perſon, a ſociety 
or body of men, conſiſting of any number of indi- 
viduals. WW 1% 
111, One cauſe of error, with reſpec to veracity; 
is, that cigſtom is apt to paſs for nature; I mean, that 
the connexion between words and the ideas annexed 
to them; which is merely arbitrary, and the work 
| | of 
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of cuſtom, is looked upon as ſomething in the 


nature of things. Not that perſons do not know 
and underſtand the contrary, when they think; but 
they ſuffer habit to prevent their thinking.—Even 
vifble ens are arbitrary, and ſo may emblematical 
actions be called properly, though there is ſome 
faint analogy between the ſign and the thing ſigni- 
fied®* : fome fort of natural connexion ;—but be- 
tween words and ideas there is none at all: (for it 


is not worth mentioning that ſome few words are 


made to expreſs ſomething by a ſound; ſo that the 


ſound is an echo to the ſenſe.) Yet cuſtom ties 


words and ideas fo cloſely together, that thinking 


men do not always ſeparate them; the w 
ſcarce ever. 


When thoſe who have not been uſed to examine 
into theſe matters, are put in mind that any ſound 


might have been made to ſtand for any thing, or 


idea, they will be apt to aſk; how has an agreement 


been made that a certain word ſhall be a ſign of 


a certain thing? and what is the nature of ſuch 
agreement? We may anſwer, probably a word has 


ay to ſtand for a certain idea imperceptibly, by 
a great number of trials, the nature of which can- 
* be deſcribed; it is moſt likely, that thoſe who 


made ſuch trials could not have deſcribed them, 
even at the time they were made; ſo that the man- 
ner in which words were fixed upon as ſigns, makes 


a ſeparate and curious ſubjectꝰ. It is enough for 
us, that the connexion between a word and its 
meaning has been very frequently recognized; and 


the reaſonable expectation which men have, that 


it will be continued, is a claim to have it conti- 


nued, when noting. 1 Is {ad to the contrary. An 


N 


gee Rook x. Chap. xv1r, Seck. 6 and 18. 
b The precious metals have, by a like ſeries of trials, come 


to be given and taken in exchange for all valuable commodities. 
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agreement very frequently executed, is an agree- 
ment ratified. The agreement of which we now 
ſpeak, is, in its origin at leaſt, of the facit fort, 
but that tacit agreements are valid, both moraliſts 
and Lawyers teach. If every idea had its own ſign, 
do not fee why this agreement would not be ſtrict 
and definite; but as far as the ſenſes of words are 
indefinite, ſo far muſt the agreement be indefinite, 
by which any word is made a ſign: —but agree. 
ments not well defined, are valid, though more 
eaſy to be evaded than ſuch as are definite. 

' Iv. The agreement (that a certain word ſhall be 
a ſign of a certain idea) may be changed, either 
tacitly or expreſſly. The tacit changes in the allowed 
ſenſe of a word, are brought about in the fame 
manner in which a ſenſe is firſt given to a word: 
perhaps not without ſome falſhood in thoſe who 
begin changing. Words in old Engliſh have very 
different meanings from what they have in modern 
Engliſh. The word Nuave uſed to ſignify merely a 
ſervant; St. Paul? was once the Knave of Jeſus Chriſt : 
and Villain“ meant formerly only a very low kind 
of Tenant, not indeed very much above a fave: 
ſomething like one of the Spartan Helore. 
Erxpreſs changes may be made for various purpoſes, 
as for that of writing in cypler. And for whatever 
purpoſe they are made, if the rules expreſſed are 
obſerved, (and affirmations are according to Fact 


no falſhood can enſue. Suppoſe you and I agree 


to call the Sun by the name of maon, and the moon 


by the name of Sun; then I {peak truth, to you, if 


I fay, © The Moon 1s many times greater than the 


Sun; the Sun is an opake body, and ſhines only 
by the light falling upon it from the moon, and 


reflected to the earth;* but if I ſay, the Sun is 


© Rom, 1 d Blackſtone, Index, Fillein. 
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many times larger than the moon; the moon is 


opake and viſible only by means of light coming 


from the Sun, I ſpeak falſhood.—Cyphers might 


thus be made, ſo that known words ſhould. be ſd | 


in interchanged ſenſes; or that negative expreſſions 


ſhould be underſtood affirmatively : — and theſe 
might happen to deceive thoſe who accidentally 


ſaw them, but if the agreement made was obſerved, 


they would contain no falſhood, on that account. 


Hence we may ſee, how ſome propoſitions may 
be true, which according to the Letter are falſe. 


In this cafe, cuſtomary words are uſed, but not in 


their firſt cuſtomary ſenſe; they have acquired a 
new ſenſe by ſome agreement, (probably of the tacit 
ſort,) and yet they have not quite loſt their old 


one: an habitual feeling remains, by which the old 
one is deemed the right one.— My Maſter is not 
at home,” ſays a Servant, when his maſter is really 
within; this propoſition is falſe according to the 
Letter, that is, according to the old cuſtomary 


ſignification ; but it is true according to the new 
meaning, which fear of offending has forced upon 


the words; this new meaning is, my maſter can- 
not receive you at this time; —in which a doubt is 
left, whether real abſence, or buſineſs, &c. is the 
cauſe of the refuſal. I have been told that Arch- 
biſhop Secker, being aſked about this matter, an- 


ſwered, The „irt man that uſed this excuſe when 
he was really at home, told a Lie. IJromcal expreſ- 


fions may be ranked under this head, and fuch 


writings as Gulliver's Travels. 


v. If any one imagines that I lightly eſteem the 
duty of veracity, or that I look upon it as any 
mark of an improved mind to be careleſs about it, 
he miſtakes me exceedingly. Nothing 1s farther 


from my wiſhes, than to lay any foundation for 
ſubterfuge 
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ſubterfuge or evaſive pretences*: I ſhould be ſorry 
to have any man in the world thought a warmer 
friend to ſincerity and fimplicity, than myſelf. I 
honour and adore them; I abhor deceit; 1 never 
deceive any one; at leaſt it is my ſtudy to avoid 
deceiving; I would not deceive a child, nor, when 
many other men would, a ſick perſon. When I 
think of the evils which mankind bring on them- 
ſelves by duplicity and artifice, by ſimulation and 
diſſimulation, I feel greatly dejected; when I think 
of the happineſs which they might procure by an 
univerſal fincerity, nay, which they might imme- 
diately enjoy, by a general openneſs, frankneſs, and 


a genuine effuſion of their hearts and minds, I feel 


myſelf filled and elated with pleaſure. Let no one 
think ſo ill of me as to conceive me ſaying this 


through oftentation; it is a neceſſary declaration; 
made neceſſary firſt by the likelihood that the ſcope 


of my reaſoning may be miſapprehended ; and 
next by the alarm which this third book has actually 


given to ſome perſons of great learning and emi- 


nence ; who judged of it from the printed Heads 
of Lectures. | 


838 VI. This 
© Biſhop Law talks of leading the members of the Church 


« into all the labyrinths of a looſe and a perfidious caſuiſtry.“ 


5 On Subſcription, p 22. 
f When publiſhed in 1783; - Biſhop Porteus and Biſhop Hal- 
lifax in particular expreſſed themſelves, in Letters to me, as 


entertaining apprehenſions concerning ſome parts of the Heads 


relating to Veracity. And 1 have been lately adviſed to omit 
ſome things, which had been reported from the Lectures: no 
one can be more willing to retra# any miſtaken poſition than I 


am; I claimed the liberty of retracting at the opening of the 


Lectures; (ſee Book 1, Chap. 1. Sect. 6.) : but, if | have publicly 
delivered any thing, it ſeems beſt either to retra& or publiſh it. 
All I fay in this Book about Veracity, ſeems to me quite a plain 
ſeries of arguments or obſervations: not being able to retract 
what I deem to be ſuch, I think it beſt to. ſubmit them to the 
judgment of others.—T once had a glimpſe (in a Review, I be- 
lieve,) of ſomething ſaid by Mr. Dyer againſt this book; and I 
had intended to examine it; but, in country retirement, I have 


not opportunity; and, as I remember, the expreſſions were 
chiefly declamatory, e 
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VI. This Apology will receive great help from 
conſidering, in the laſt place, the conſequences of 
not ſeeing clearly the diſtinction between real and 
apparent falſhood. They ſeem to be theſe; that 
thoſe who are not ſcrupulous, run the more eafily 
into real falſhood; and that thoſe who are ſcrupu- 
lous, ſuffer poignant unhappineſs becauſe they have 
been almoſt unavoidably drawn into that which 
is only apparent. —Firſt, when men find that they 
are in ſome ſenſe violating the obligations of vera- 
city, and yet that they did not mean to do wrong, 
and are not blamed, if they have not an idea of 
the boundaries between real and apparent falſhood, 
they paſs imperceptibly from apparent to real, and 
then think they are as little wrong, and will be as 
little blamed, as before: and ſo they get confirmed 
in habits of real falſhood. Ir is the fame thing in 
Juſtice, or Honeſty; injuſtice may be, and is often, 
apparent when 1t 1s not real; and ſeeming injuſtice 
gets excuſed, till men who have not ſtudied the 
difference, come to allow themfelves in that which 
is real. Nothing could better ſerve the cauſe of 
Juſtice than to mark out the diſtinction between 
real and apparent fo plainly, that no one could 
avoid ſeeing it: for real injuſtice would not then be 
tolerated. In like manner nothing can be of 
greater ſervice to Truth than to ſhew plainly the 
nature of apparent falſhood : for when that 1s clear, 
real falſhood has no excuſe. 

Thoſe, who are very deſirous of doing their duty 
in all things, and are ſcrupulouſly anxious about 
every ſeeming tranſgreſſion, ſuffer as great unhap- 
pineſs about any apparent falſhood, which they may 
have run into, as if it were real;—it they are 
not duly aware of the diſtinction. The caſe of a 
perſon in this fituation is truly worthy of compaſ- 
tion, whether he foregoes advantages which he 
might lawfully enjoy, or poſſeſſes them with ſecret 

miſgivings, 
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miſgivings, or under compunction and felf-con. 
demnation. And that man who ſhould neglect to 


comfort the feeble-minded® , and ſupport the weak, 


when ſo worthy of relief; or who ſhould avoid 
deſcribing apparent falſhood left he himſelf ſhould | 
be ſuſpected of inſincerity, would deſerve a greater 
torment, if greater there can be, than that of a 
mind diſquieted by unſettled ſcruples, and fluc- 
tuating remorſe. 


2 x Theſf. v. 14. 


CHAP. 


CHAP III. 
OF REL (GLOVS, SENTIMEN rs. 


Px the feb wide we may uke notice of the 


effects of ſentiments in general. —If we ſpeak 
of mankind from a general view of them, and 
found our obſervations upon experience, we may 


ſay, that they act from their habitual ſentiments. 


Their vices ariſe from vicious ſentiments, indulged 


ſo as to be unduly prevalent: their virtues ariſe 


from good ſentiments, to which habit has given 


power and authority. Religious ſentiments, of va- 
rious ſorts, have been found by experience uncom- 
monly forcible. 


This is ſo clearly ſeen, that corrupting a man's 


ſentiments, is regarded by Lawgivers as cauſing 


him to commit wickedneſs; and therefore puniſh- 
ments are decreed againft the cauſe, as well as 
_ againſt the effect; and thoſe are deemed offenders 
who ſequce®, bribe, ſubornu, 


Not that there 1s an abſolute neceſſi iy that a man 


to whom a bribe 1s offered ſhould be diſhoneſt, or 


wicked in any way;—when we look at the nature 


of things, and at actions, beforehand, we ſee a 
poffibility that an impulſe of paſſion or ſentiment 
may be reſiſted and overcome: but when we look 
back upon facts, we naturally expect that which has 
happened, to happen again: and all proviſions ſhould 
be made on probable expectations: proviſions, of 


public Laws, and private prudential maxims. 


11. The ſentiments which ariſe in the human 
mind are innumerable; and, we might fay, of in- 


| numerable 
a Mentioned B. II, Chap. IV, Se, Ig 


WAY 
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numerable kinds, if we made every minute differ- 
ence to conſtitute a new kind.  Longinus was ſens 
fible of this, and expreſſes it clearly® : Ione yag 
xas av gien r ran; xai ud ay trrew Tis ovore duo. 
In order to treat of them, we divide. them into 
claſſes; which indeed is the caſe in many other 


things; no two individuals of any claſs. "ROY per- 


fectly like each other. 


111. Religious ſentiments feen as if chey mi ght 
moſt commodiouſly be formed into #200 claſſes, Nd 


called, in an extenſive ſenſe, Fear, the other, Love: 
All ſentiments of the reſpe&ful fort might be 


ranked under Fear; all thoſe of a more kind and 
tender ſort, under Love. The former ſort would 


ariſe from. contemplating the -power and juſtice of 


God); the latter, from attending to the Divine Be- 
nevolence. 91 

The Church of England ſeems to acknowledgs 
ſuch a method of claſſing; in the Litany we beſeech 
God, that it may pleaſe him to give us an heart 
(the ſoar of the ſentiments and affections) to love 
him, and to dread him: and in the Collect for the 
ſecond Sunday after Trinity, we beg, that he would 
„ make us to have a perpetual fear and love of” 


his © holy name.” —By putting fear and love ſo 


cloſe together, the compilers of our Liturgy might 
have ſome idea of a ſentiment compounded. of. 


them as being proper for general uſe, 


Under the head of Feer then, we rank ref} nah 


reverence, veneration, admiration, awe; beſides what 
we call Fear uſually. 


And under the head of Love, cor; 
gratitude, confidence, reſignation, and Trove pro- 


perly ſo called. 


Iv. It 
1 De Subl, SeQ 23. de Hyperbatis. 
vol. 1 B 
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tiv. It may be as proper here as any where, t6 
take notice of the effect of Doubt upon the ſenti- 
ments. and affe&ions*, <When doubt and per- 
plexity fet the underſtanding at work, the affections 
will not riſe to any conſiderable height: they flou- 
Tiſh in tranquillity of mind, and ſecurity. 
This obſervation may ſeem to contradict one of 
Mr. Hume, that ſuſpenſe and uncertainty heighten 
| the paſſion of fear: but in the fort of ſituations 
from which Mr. Hume draws his opinion, the in- 
tellectual powers are not ſtrongly exerted: a perſon 
juſt makes ſuppoſitions, which inſtantly excite paſ- 
ſion; my friend is in pain and miſery; — he 19 
attacked and overcome ;—he is gone, loſt for ever: 
—theſe are ſo many views of ſer; {o many ſcenes 
which muſt move and affect: but if a man under 
ſuch fears were to ſet himſelf fairly to reaſon, or to 
eſtimare probabilities, I doubt not but the mere 


exertion of his underſtanding would moderate his 


apprehenſions. 
v. We muſt now conſider how a due firengt th 


of the religious affections can be attained. Our 


proper buſineſs being with ſocial inſtitutions, we 
muſt not dwell on the meaſures to be uſed for this 
purpoſe by the private individual: we mult be con- 
tent with briefly obſerving, that he has it in his 
power to uſe methods which may be called internal 


and external: he has a power of turning his mind 
to ſuch meditations as will warm his affections; 


and he has alſo the power of throwing himſelf into 


ſuch ſcenes* and ſuch ſociety, and of reading ſuch 


ION as will anſwer the lame end. 


But 
© We have had 8 to hint at this when! | | 
4 Eſſay on the Paſſions, near end of Sect. 1. Neo. 8. 8vo. 
Vol. ii. p. 189, 190. In Mr. Hume's quotation from Hor. 
Lib. G4. 1. for pullus read pullis. 
Contemplation of the Heavenly Bodies raiſes and ſobers 


| 1 mind. 
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But if we think only of our own proper buſineſs, 
of the manner in Which ſocial authority ſhall be uſed 
in order to excite devout affections in numbers of 
men; we muſt conſider and ſtudy chiefly che prin- 


ciples of Afſriation and Sympathy. 


vi. Two ideas are ſaid to be aſſociated; when; if 
one of them comes into the mind, it will bring the 
other along with it.—That Ideas do get to be {0 
aſſociated, is plain from experience; the aſſociation 
is formed after the manner of habits + and, conſider- 
ing the innumerable and perpetual inſtances which 
we have of it, it 1s wonderful, that Mr. Lorke ſhould 


de the firſt philoſopher who made regular obſerya- 


tions upon it: this ſeems to have been the caſe, 
by his manner of introducing the ſubje&.— When 


we come into any place whete we have converſed 
with a perſon, the idea of the perſon recurs with 


that of the place. And not only ideas recur thus, 
but they revive the old ſentiments and affections.— 
We feel terror ® at the appearance of an object 
which we ſaw when we were terrified ; we feel plea- 
ſure at the fight of any thing which once made us 


happy. Love and hatred ſeem to be generated by 


habitual aſſociations between pleaſure and a certain 
perſon; and pain and a certain perſon.—Grief is 
ſometimes ſo ſtrong, on coming into a room where 
one has attended a dying friend, that many perſons 
have been obliged to avoid ſuch ſcenes, for a great 
length of time, or for their whole Lives®, 

| = Aſſociation 
Hum. Und. B. 2. Chap. xxxiſi. See alſo Prelim: Diſſ. to 
King's Origin of Evil, Sect. 14.—aſcribed to Mr. Gay; and 
Hartley's C | 2 | 

E A friend of mine uſed to be under terror during an high 
wind: the houſe where he had boarded when at ſchool had been 
blown down; he had left it a few minntes before. 5 

h I remember when J was a Boy ſeeing a young man fall into 
a fit on the ſound of the word Dantzich c he had been very ill, 
with ſits, and a ſoldier had amuſed him with tories about Dant- 
zick; after he got better, the mention of that City recalled the 
AHories, and with them, the i/Ineſs; repeatedly, ks 

R 2 
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Aſſociation ſeems to be one foundation of our 
habits. | 
VII. Sympathy need not be i it is feeling 
as others feel; or having a ſenſation or ſentiment 
merely becauſe another perſon has the ſame, or 
ſomething very near it; lomething rather H ronger 
of the ſame ſort. When a ſtroke! is aimed at ano - 
ther, we draw back our own leg or arm; - when a 
dancer on a rope twiſts himſelf, thoſe of his ſpecta- 
tors who are quite artleſs, do the ſame: — even 
robuſt men have, on ſeeing inflamed eyes, felt their 
own eyes in ſome degree as it were inflamed.— 
Grief and Joy, well * expreſſed, excite grief and 
Joy. When we ſee benevolent actions, we ſympa- 
thize both with the benefactor and the object!; 
and theſe ſympathies forward each other. Some- 
times we firſt conceive others to ſympathize with 
us, and then we feel with them. A fon who, by 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf, gives his Parents pleaſure, 
ſympathizes with their ſympathy, or congratula- 
tion. Pleafures are heightened by Sympathy ; we 
reliſh muſic, proſpects, painting, poetry, or the 
chace, more in company with thoſe who have the 
ſame taſtes with ourſelves, than with others. And 
if a man diſlikes what we like, he leſſens our plea- 
ſure; this, Heing oppoſite to Sympathy, might be 
Kulled Aiitipathy,—Seditions are the more violent 
through Sympathy.—TI think Sympathy is ſpoken | 
of as having had great effects in the Cruſades.— 
Sympathy ſeems to be the ground of our principle 
of imitation. 

But we muſt not proceed farther with Aſſocia- 
tion and Sympathy in general: whoever wiſhes to 
ſee thoſe ſubjects treated at large, may conſult Hart- 
ley on Man for the former, and Smith's Theory of 

moral 


i Smith's Theory of moral Sentiments, p. 3. gro. 
* Ib. p. 6. Rom. xii. 15. : Ib. p· 81. 
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moral Sentiments for the latter. Both theſe works 
ſeem very. uſeful for analyzing ſentiments; and 
each author finds ſo much matter, as to think that 
what he has is ſufficient: but anited, they would be 
ſtill more uſeful than ſeparate: probably moſt of 
our ſentiments and affections would be found, upon 


examination, to be owing to a great number of both 
aſſociations and ſympathies. 


VIII. If we apply to Religion what has been ſaid 
about Aſſociation, we obſerve, that whatever has 
been uſed for purpoſes of religion only, will imme- 
diately bring religious ſentiments into our minds: 
or, in other words, our ideas of ſuch a thing will 
be affociated with our ideas of loving or fearing 
God. — This is applicable to buildings, veſſels, 
robes, perſons.—lf, for inſtance, a Church had 
been always uſed by any one ſimply as a place of 
worſhip ; if his mind had always, whilſt he was in 


it, been wholly given up to thoughts of God and 


Religion; ; if his thoughts had never wandered to 


other ſubjects; if he had never conſidered the build- 


ing as in any manner connected with his worldly 
intereſts; &c. ; every part of ir, every pillar in it, 
would ſeem to be in a manner animated; every 
part of it would ſeem to breathe a ſpirit of devo- 
tion: —one might almoſt ſay, it would be as a 
Body of which the Divinity himſelf was the Soul. 

It may be aſked, would not a particular coſe in 
an Houle, if ſet apart, anſwer the ſame purpole ? 
in ſome degree it would: but we have previouſly 
a general aſſociation between the rooms of a famil 


manſion, and the cares, riches, pleaſures, follies of 


this world :—however this would have ſome effect. 
In ſhort, Aſſociation is that on which we muſt 


chiefly depend for getting our attention at any time 


taken from worldly and ſenſual objects, quickly, 
Immediately ; and for getting it at once fixed on 


. the 
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the buſineſs of Devotion: though its effects by 
ho means end here. 

1x. Sympathy ſerves to heighten our affec+ 
tions, in a variety of ways. Not only in prayer, 
but in receiving inſtruction. It acts powerfully, 
not only on thoſe who pray or give thanks with one 
mind, but on thoſe who hear with one mind. Nay, 
inſtructors themſelves are animated by a good au- 
dience ; and the audience ſympathize with their 
animation: fo that new ſympathies. between the 
hearer and the ſpeaker, keep continually ariſing. 

It is a remarkable effect of Sympathy, that it not 


only hinders our affections from being too dull, but 


from being ® wild and violent; from running inta 
any extravagant vehemence, any impotent or effe · 
minate exceffes, In ſolitude, a man will be at one 
time phlegmatic, or melancholy; at another, en- 
thuſiaſtic, or frantic: but when many others are 
preſent with him, the idea of their preſence will 


both rouſe him from Lukewarmneſs, and reſtrain 


him from exceſs of paſſion: will make him aſhamed 


of ſtupidity, and yet afraid to venture beyond the 


boundaries of ſobriety and common ſenſe. 

One cauſe of public worſhip might in Haft be, 
that deſire which men naturally have of commu- 
nicating and ſympathizing with one another in all 
matters of importance; in all tranſactions which 
have any thing noble or ſublime in them. 

x. Laſtly, Aſſociation and Sympathy heighten 
one another, in Religion as well as in other things. 
If a man came into a church, and it had its proper 


effect upon him in the w-ay of aſſociation, he would 


more freely ſympathize with the reſt of the congre- 


gation: and, on the other hand, the recollection 
of his having ſympathized, would add ſtrength to 


the aſſociation between the building and the worſhip. 


The 
® Book 11. Chap. 1. Sect. vit. 
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The ſect called Quakers*; have ſometimes /lent 
meetings; that is, they aſſemble together, and in 
B buildings appropriated to religion; ſuch meetings may 
9 have all the benefits of g ſociation, and ſome of Sym- 
1 pathy, though none of inſtructian: and one does not 
3 ſee why a public meditation in a place of worſhip, 
*® might not nouriſi religious ſentiments, though I am 
at a loſs to conceive why it ſhould be preferred to 

inſtruction and expreſs worſhip of the Deity : the 
benefit of ſuch a meeting may afford a ſufficient 
anſwer to thoſe who plead mediocrity of talents, 
Kc. in the officiating miniſter or preacher, as an 
excuſe for abſence from Church. 


Ag it or on, > ar ors NS 
r CIR . 


* Though we are upon religious Society in general, we may 
mention particular ſe&s, heathen or Chriſtian, as examples, for 
the ſake of illuſtration. | 
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CHAP. Iv; 


OF UNITY OF DOCTRINE. 


T is a ſatisfaction to find that this expreſſion, 


Unity of Dactrine, which when I firſt uſed it 
aroſe from the nature of the thing to be expreſſed, 
15 one which was uſed at the time of the Reforma- 
tion; this appears by the orders, or advertiſements, 
or Articles, publiſhed by Queen Elizabeth in the 
year 1564. 

1. Our firſt buſineſs, in treating of unity of 
Doctrine, is to diſtinguiſh between that and unity 
of private opinion. Sterne ſays, all who think, think 


alike; we ſay, no two men think alike: but he 


means, in one thing, we mean in all things; or at 
leaſt in all the doctrines of any one ſect. Probably 
he would not have aſſerted, that in fact many are 
to be found who in his ſenſe can be faid to think; 

if any: his aſſertion ſeems rather to belong to 
theory than practice. That the nearer men ap- 
proach to thinking with ſimplicity and preciſion, 


the nearer they are to unanimity, I doubt not; but 
we are more remote than we are aware of, 1 


pure and accurate reaſoning, free from rhetoric and 
declamation. If men thought alike in one thing, 


they might poſſibly in all things: but, in the pre- 


ſent ſtate of things, experience forbids us to ho 
that any two men will think ſo reaſonably as to 


agree in ſuch a number of opinions as generally 


conſtitute the Body of Doctrines of a religious ſo- 
ciety. 


This 
5 See Biſhop Sparrow's Collection, p. 122, 123. 
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tator, If in one's cloſet kneeling generates humi- 
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This being the caſe, it follows, that if men muſt 
hold all the ſame opinions in order to worſhip 
together, no two men could join in religious du- 
ties. But, properly ſpeaking, it 1s not unity of 
opinion that we want, but united action. Adopting, 
by ſocial authority, a certain ſet of ceremonies, 
inſtructions, repetitions; and obeying that autho- 
rity, is properly action. It is acting as politicians 
act, who agree upon, and follow one ſet of meaſures, 
though they think and judge differently from one 
another. Governors of Armies and of Communi- 


ties of different kinds, act in the ſame manner. 


Some likeneſs of opinion may be wanted in every 
one of theſe caſes; but not a ?ota! coincidence.— 
We may ſay ſomething more on this hereafter *; at 
preſent the buſineſs 1s only to conceive, that you 
and I and five thouſand more, may agree to unite 
in public worſhip; may jointly ena&, that a certain 
mode of inſtructing ſhall be purſued, that no con- 
fuſion or wrangling ſhall be allowed 1n religious 
aſſemblies; and yet that each of us may differ from 
the reſt in ſeveral opinions. 

11. We need not have a more proper place than 
this to mention the good of Uniformity in Ceremo- 
nies. Uniformity in ceremonies is extremely uſeful, 
and in a manner neceſſary to religious worſhip ; 
without it, all things cannot be done © decently * 
and in order.” A ceremony affects both him who 
performs it, and him who ſees it: and in congre- 
gations, each perſon 1s both a performer and a ſpec- 


75 ED lity, 
o Sect. rv. of this Chapter. oy bing! 

© Baxter is wy © unwilling to ſuppoſe, that, though men 
differ about ſuch a Doctrine as that of Per/everance, a Doctrine, 
in his eſtimation, very important, they ſhould not be in every 


thing as members of the ſame Church. —on Perſev. prop. 6.— 
What is meant by this Doctrine, will appear under Article 16 


of the Church o England, 
4 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
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| ity, it will, by the help of ſympathy, generate a 
ſtronger ſentiment when many join in the ſame 
poſture; though a weaker, if many are preſent, and 


ſome kneel whilſt others ſtand: in that caſe, there 
will be what we have called an Antipatky. A cere- 


mony regularly performed by a large number, if 
mild, ſimple, expreſſive, has a fine effect on all 
minds, from the moft rude to the beſt informed: 

it pleaſes, it elevates, yet it calms or checks any 


turbulent emotions; it ſobers the thoughts, and 


makes them orderly and decent. To thoſe who 
cannot read, or are apt to be inconſiderate, it af- 
fords a ſpecies of inſtruction: what the Pſalmiſt 
ſays* about the language of the heavenly bodies, 
might be ſaid of the language of ceremonies. 
“There is neither ſpeech nor language, but their 
voices are heard among them:”—1h whatever way 
men ſpeak or write, the language of ceremonies is 
intelligible to them and affecting“. 


111. We come now to the principal propoſition, | 
that Unity of doctrine is neceſſary towards pro- 


curing the Benefits of ſocial Religion. The truth 
of this will appear from conſidering, that diſſention 
in public teaching, 1. Deprives us of the benefit 
of thoſe principles which were before ſpoken of as, 


inſtrumental in promoting religious fentiments j— 


2. That it obliges men to exert their intellectual 


powers; and 3. That it often raifes paſſions which 


are incompatible with devotion. 1. Where diſſen- 
fion prevails, it is evident, that Sympathy cannot 
have place: ftrings in uniſon help each others vi- 


brations, but when diſcordant, they check and 


obſtruct one another; I might not run fo immedi- 
ately into this illuſtration, were there not a ue 
lity 


Pſalm xix. 3. 
It is a pity when Pews deſtroy the i of the church 
ceremonies. 
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bility that it might proye more than a mere illuſ; 


tration, as we became better acquainted with the 
nervous ſyſtem; and ſaw more diſtinctly the man- 


ner in which vibrations of the neryes and emotions 
of the mind are connected. 


Aſociation would not anſwer our purpoſe if the 
place of worſhip reminded us only of perplexity, 
diſpute, and acrimony: while theſe filled the mind, 
we ſhould have little feeling of the divine power 
or goodneſs, 2. Diſſenſion muſt, moreover, ſet 
our reaſoning powers in motion; and, as the argue 
ments uſed would be very ſubtle, muſt put them 
upon the * ſtretch, And 3. it is ſcarce conceivable, 


that we ſhould keep clear of party zeal and bitter- 


neſs ourſelves : theſe would effectually prevent any 
devout affections from {pringing forth, and flou- 
riſning in our breaſts. 


We haye three capital Diſcourſes from Dr. Bal- 


guy on thin 15 relating to religious ſociety; in theſe 
ev 


there are ſeveral paſſages on our preſent ſubject, 
bighly worthy of our attention. In the octavo vol. 


1785, ſee p. 91. 92. 93. 99. 121. 255. 256. 


257. 259. 


la the above-mentioned Orders, &c. of Queen 
Elizabeth, publiſhed in 1364, proviſion is made in 
the firſt page, againſt diſſenſion in the congrega- 
tion; yet we find an inſtance of it in 1597, when 
Biſhop Bilſou preached one doctrine about the De- 
ſcent into Hell, and another miniſter an oppoſite 
one in the ſame pulpit®; and with a deſign of diſ- 
puting. 

iv. As diſſenſions 3 are of ſo much impor- 
tance, we ſhould conſider the nature and effects of 
them more particularly, and how they may be 
avoided. Though unity of Doctrine does not re- 

quire 


2 B. 111. Chap. 111. Secl. 1v. 
n At Paul's Croſs; ſee Strype's Whitgift, p. 308. 
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. quire perfect unity of private opinion, yet it requires 
- fome likeneſs'; there are ſome differences of opi- 
nion which may be deemed inconſiſtent with unity 
of Doctrine. Suppoſing any ſuch differences, of a 
ſtriking ſort, there muſt be a ſeparation; and then 


each of the differing opinions may perhaps find fa- = 
vourers ſufficient to form a foctety ;—there is no 1 
very great difficulty in this; but there may be ſome 4 


caſes where Diſſenſions need not occafion a ſepara- 
tion, and others where it may be doubtful whether 
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i the differences in private opinion are confiſtent 1 
| with unity of Doctrine, or not. Let us confider $3 
0 what may be done in doubts and difficulties of this 1 
WW nature. *F 


— 


3 


You and I may differ about ſome one point 
which we may think gſential to right worſhip, or 3 
right conduct; the Unity of God, worſhipping F 
him in ſpirit, human ſacrifices, &c.—or we may 4 
differ about ſo many points, that omitting them all, 
might leave us too few ſubjects of public inſtruc- 
tion, or too few expreſſions for public devotions : 
which would give too much to private devotion 
and meditation, In ſuch caſes, we had beſt ſee 
whether we can form two religious ſocieties; if 

numbers are inſufficient, that will be reaſon enough 
for our uniting, though we differ very conſiderably, 
as Chriſtians would do in a Heathen country. Break- 
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ing the Unity of the Catholic Church lightly, or 1 
without ſufficient reaſon, is what has been called 9 


Schiſin, and is an important offence. 

In general, Separations are apt to ſeem more 
neceſſary than they really are: it is not about fun- 

damental doctrines, or about doctrines level to the 
human judgment, which men are apt to divide; 
but about thoſe which are moſt peculiar to a few, 
and moſt obſcure and difficult: yet it can ſcarce 
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3 Dr. Balguy, TR vii, p. 119. 
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ever be really important to divide about theſe: it 
15 rather impatience under our own ignorance, — 
pride, diſdaining to ſubmit; than Reaſon,: which 
occaſion diſſenſions about them, and, therefore, 
which occaſion ſeparations: . we: ſhould- avoid ſepa- 
rations, if poſſible : , eſpecially. as religious ſocieties, 
like others, have many advantages by being exten⸗ 
hve, Let us then conſider. the beſt methods of 

eventing ſeparations, and ſuch Diſeuſious as have 
2 ſhewn to hurt religious ſentiments. A 

1. Thoſe whole buſineſs, it is to frame any body 
of doctrines, or forms of devotion, ceremonies, &c. 
might contribute a good deal towards uniting men, 
and keeping them united, by being diſcreet in their 
expreſſions, and liberal in their notions; not en- 
couraging contracted ideas, but the moſt enlar ged 


and comprehenſive. 2. When thoſe who-/ had 


framed doctrines, &c. had been too confined in 
their notions, ſeparations and hurtful diſſenſions 
might ſometimes be avoided by moderation in in- 
forcing or carrying into execution. 3. Some good 
might follow from prudence in the public teachers, 
particularly in chuſing ſuch topics“ as were leaſt 
likely to give offence. 4. Separations and hurtful 
diſſenſions might be avoided by patience, forbear- 
ance and candour on the part of private individuals: 
when any thing occurred, in a religious aſſembly, 
which they wiſhed to have been omitted, as bear- 
ing hard on their private opinions, they might be 
contented to ſuſpend their aſſent and concurrence, 
for a time,—as 1s done in the Church of England 
by ſome, when the Athanaſian Creed is read, or 
the Commination. 

It could not but tend to keep men 3 in \ ſo- 


ciety, if it was generally conſidered, by all ranks 
and orders, what great force there is in Speaking 


| he alile; a 
* Dr. Balguy * this, Diſc. vii. p. 118, F 
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Aike; how much it contfibutes either to make men 


ink alike, or to forget that they differ, which comes 
much to the ſame thing in the preſent caſe.— Such 


is the habitual connexion between our words and 
ideas, that thoſe who uſe the ſame words, cannot 
eaſily perſuade themſelves that they have not the 
famè ideas: ſometimes this connexion is an evil, 


when diſputes want deciding, and you wiſh to new 


that the ſame words are uſed in "different ſenſes; 
but here it would be a good. e ION. 
Archbiſhop Sharp ſhews*, that if men would 


ſpeak alike, they would ere long find that they had 
already thought altke, and that they had been hin- 
dered frotn perceiving it by different modes of ex- 


preſſion; and by the different points of view in 

which they had placed the ſame thought, 
Dr. Powell opens his ſecond Diſcourſe with a 

femark to our purpoſe; and the earneſtneſs of St. 


Paul in his“ text ſhould not paſs unnoticed. —One 
of the Fathers aſks*®, rogo vos, cum ſenſu incolumes 
ſitis, cur vocibys inſanitis? thoſe whom he ad- 


drefles, might be ſafe as to their meaning, if the 
did not materially differ from each other: dome dif- 


ference it is evident they had. 


We have before mentioned from Moſheim, 


that the followers and oppoſers of Neforius held 
opinions the ſame in effect. 
V. As what has here been offered, or recom- 


mended, may be thought more diffcult in Practice 


than it really is, it r be proper to mention a 


few inflances. m 
In 

1 vol. i. Ser. 1. 3d rule. This is not the expreſſion of Abp. 
Sharp, but what he ſays eas this. 


m 1 Cor. i. 10. 


o Vigilius ad Eutych. "HPV quoted in Pearſon on the Creed, 


Art. 2. p. 141. Fol. 


B. 11. Chap, v. Sect. 111. or Moſheim, Cent. 5: 2.5.9. 
Vol. ui. 8 vo. p. 70. 
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In primitive times, though men had different 
ideas when they * ſaid that Chriſt was the Logos, yet 
they called him fo, and agreed in expreſſion as if 
they had agreed in idea; fo that no diſſenſion enſued; 

The Eblonites and Nazarenes called Chriſt © the 
Son of God, but in different ſenſes, 
Some perſons underſtand the petition in the 
Lord's Pra ayer deliver us from evil,” as if the 
evil were natural evil, contradiſtinguiſhed to emp- 


tation or moral evil; thert as if evil meant the ev!/ 
one, or Satan; yet theſe join in the prayer without 


inconvenience*. 
Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking* of thoſe who held dif- 


ferent opinions concerning Predeftination, adds, 


« how much ſoever they may differ and diſpute in 


the Schools, their worſhip being the ſame, they do 


all join in it,” —He tells us alſo that the Lutherans 


and Calviniſts agree in © a#s of worſhip” with re- 


gard to the Eucharift, though they differ in opinion 
as to the manner in which Chriſt is preſent. _ 
Clement the gth made peace in his Church, by 
only ſubſtituting the word / mncerely, in a declaration 
of faith, for the words purely and fimply, — The 
queſtion related to the Divine Decrees, and influ- 
ence on the human will. —In ſuch queſtions as 
the three laſt referred to, if diſpute begins, there 


is nothing likely to end it; therefore diſcretion 


ſhould be uſed to prevent its beginning: at ſuch a 


time the alternative is, perpetual peace, or perpe- 


tual diſcord ; or, in effect, perpetual encourage- 


ment or perpetual diſcouragement of religious prin- 
ciples. 


VI. One 
? See Michaelis's Introd. Let. Sect. 100. end. Quarto. 


4 See Lard. Works, Vol. iii. p. 541, tranſl, from Beauſobre. 

People differ about charity covering fins, yet W toge- 
ther, and uſe prayers, &c. concerning Charity. 

* Pref, to Art. p. 17 and 18. 8vo.' 


i Voltaire's Louis 14. Janſeniſme, p. 276. 12mo. 
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vt. One thing which has ſtood in the way of 
ſuch Unity of Doctrine as we are treating of, is the 


right of private judgment, the defence of which is 


always very popular: On this right there has been 
much unſatisfactory arguing. Some have argued 
as if this right was always infringed when men were 
required to ſubmit to the Rules of the Society to 
which they belonged: though thoſe men enjoy the 


greateſt poſſible freedom who live in well- ordered 
ſociety. (Dr. Balguy, p. 121.) Some, as if it 
was violated when men were refuſed as Miniſters in 
certain churches whoſe doctrines they would not 


teach: that is, were prokubited in certain ſocieties, 
from teaching their own opinions: ſome, as if no 
man could have right of private judgment, who 
judged it beſt to act after the opinion of another. 
But ſuch reafoning ſeems ſubverſive of all religious 
Society; nay, of all ſocial action whatſoever. | Are 


the rights of private judgment violated beeauſe a 
man cannot ſpeak as long as he pleaſes in certain 
clubs? —or becauſe a farming ſervant may not uſe 


a drill plow? or becauſe a meſſenger is forbidden 

to deliver any meſſage but that which his employer 

lends? (oc 5] i OO 
Neal, in his Hiſtory of the Puritans, has ſome- 


thing upon the right of private judgment, which 


ſeems to me inapplicable to religious Society. Vol. 1. 
to. p. 161,—Is each man to worſhip alone? are a 


thouſand men to worſhip, each in his own way, and 
call themſelves a Society? a Church? Suppoſe a 
man to ſpeak in {avour of private judgment about 


the diſeaſes of the Body; it would be immediately 


aſked, do you mean that no man ſhall follow the 
judgment of a Phyſician? that every Shop- Keeper 


ſhall diſſect? every Farmer ſtudy the materia me- 
dica? Chemiſtry, Botany, &c.? — no one would 


and 


think it reatonable;; therefore it is not merely truth 
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and equity that thoſe perſons aim at, who plead for 


private judgment in religion; there is either in- 
tereſt or ambition at the bottom, though they may 
not know it: or a plan of evading Duties, and in- 
dulging in Vice: or of recommending particular 
alterations under general expreſſions of Liberty and 


Right". Any one who is really deſirous of keeping 
clear of error muſt be aware, when he hears enco- 


miums ſpoken generally of religious Liberty, that 
they may mean no more than Liberty to change a 


_ preſent eſtabliſhment into a new one. 


VII. Another thing which has been a reat hin- 


drance to men's f in the kind of ſituation 


here recommended, is the notion, that eſtabliſh- 


ments, by cramping men's freedom of inquiry, 
prevent improvement ; that they are modes of Ty- 


ranny exerciſed by Prieſts; and that under Tyrants 


no powers of improving can be exerted. Whereas, 
_ eſtabliſhments ſeem as if they were in reality the 


beſt means of improvement: they may have been 
abuſed, and may be liable to abuſe; Bigotry and 


Prieſtcraft may have tyrannized over conſciences, 
and kept them confined in fetters, though even this 
has been chiefly in times of ignorance, when prieſts 


poſſeſſed moſt ſorts of uſeful knowledge in being, 
and the people were very little able to guide them- 
ſelves; but now no miſchief of this kind is to be 
apprehended from them. —Suppoſe no eſtabliſh- 
ment, all is confufion ; from which no improve- 
ment can ariſe : ſuppoſe an eſtabliſhment, all is 
orderly and quiet: the people follow their ſeveral 
1 | occupations, 


v I have heard Unitarians ſpeak much of Liberty, right of 


private judgment, &c.; but, on aſking them whether Papi/s 
were to be free from all teſts and reſtraints, I never found them 
conſiſtent with their own principles, N expreſſed, —— 
See Dr. Balguy, p. 273. 278. 279. and the opening of my 5th 
of November Sermon. 
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| occupations, and improvement comes into the 
hands of thoſe, who are beſt qualified to promote 
it. Some of theſe may be too forward to reform, 
others too backward; but, when improvement has 
been made by the moſt enlightened, it will be ſure 
to deſcend to the People, as they are able to bear 
it; a little ſooner or a little later. — Other things 
are under eſtabliſhments as well as religion“; they 


improve, and the more for being ſo; why may not 9 
religion? In Phyſic, men have kept obſerving re- 4 
ceived maxims in moſt things, and improving 9 
them in ſomething; Heat, in the ſmall- pox and 1 
fevers, uſed to be preſcribed generally ; but com- 22 


pliance with eſtabliſhed rules has not prevented 
their being improved; thoſe eſtabliſhed rules were 

always capable of improvement; but to follow 
them, was always better than to ſet them wholly 

alide.—I have met with perſons, who look upon 
the Newtonian Philoſophy as only eſtabliſhed for a 
time; who think, that it will be ſuperſeded, as the 
| Carteſian has been:—it is needleſs to enter into the 
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[nf queſtion: ſuppoſing this not Improbable, yet ſtill 
1 I ſhould now ſay, ſtudy the Newtonian Philoſo- 
5 phy; it is the efabliied Philoſophy ; whatever im- 
5 provements it may hereafter receive, you will profit 
gi: moſt by learning what it teaches: if you neglect 
919 it, you will, comparatively, know nothing. — The 
. lame kind of reaſoning might be applied to Agri- 
4 culture; if I wanted to educate a perſon even for 
9 the very purpoſe of making improvements, I would 
. put him firſt under ſome Steward or Farmer, who 
"fi tollowed eſtabliſhed rules. Eſtabliſhed agriculture 


cannot be improved till it is pradticed; neither can I 
eſtabliſhed Virtue, or Religion. —In Religion, men 1 
have or affect ſomething of a falſe pride or a falſe or 
ihame about being directed; but there ſeems no MW 

reaſon 
* Book in, Chap. IV, Seck. IV. 
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reaſon for being more aſhamed of truſting to a 


Prieſt, than a Cobler: from whence it is natural 


again to conclude, that, when men are more 
aſhamed, it is not merely through reaſon. — The 
reſult of what has been ſaid ſeems ſtrongly in fa - 
vour of Religious eſtabliſhments. 

V1II. It follows from this view of religious eſta- 
bliſhments, that a man may, reaſonably and law- 
fully, live under any one, and conform to it, who 
is not againſt reforming it; and who allows, that 
it has imperfections: for one ule of eſtabliſhments 
is, to promote improvements, or reformations, 


with the leaſt diſturbance poſſible. 


But moreover, many perſons have 2200 capacities 
to improve in, indeed all thoſe have, who are likely 
to improve eſtabliſhments: thoſe of the Man and 
the Philoſopher. As a religious Philoſopher, 1t has 


_ juſt now appeared, that I may improve myſelf under 


an eſtabliſhment ; but, as a man, I ſtand no chance 


of improving without one: my principles can in no 


other way have any likelihood of being nouriſhed | 
and ſupported ; were I ever ſo deſirous, in the 

character of a Philoſopher, to reform and improve 
the eſtabliſhment to which I belong, yet I muſt act 
under it regularly, as a man. Nay, I muſt take 
Care, while I am purſuing improvement in the for- 
mer capacity, that I do not forget my intereſts in 
the latter. A man may look ſo much beyond his 
eſtabliſhment, as to loſe a great deal of private 
improvement; and indeed he may ſo give himſelf 


up to his private improvement, and confine his 


views ſo much to his preſent eſtabliſhment, as 
never to improve that. 
But ſuppoſe a man had not theſe views to im- 
provement, in becoming a member of religious 
ſociety, but only found himſelf ſettled in an eſta- 
bliſnment, he knew not why, by birth, education, 
E 1 &c. 
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&c. imperfections in it would not, always at leaſt, 


afford any good reaſon for his removing: yet, when- 


ever he finds an imperfection, he muſt wiſh it al- 


tered. All human inſtitutions will be imperfèct“, 
and the particular regulations of every religious 


ſociety are human. He is under eſtabliſhments 
in Law and Phyſic, theſe are imperfect, but that 


is no good reaſon for throwing them aſide. Who 


dare break through alt eſtabliſhed rules of what we 
call Fafhion, in dreſs, &c. on the plea of their 


being imperfect? a man may be thoroughly con- 

vinced, that it is abſurd to cut away the beard, to 
throw * white duſt into the hair, and uſe a tena- 
cious fluid to keep it there; but a wiſe man will 
judge, that more good will ariſe from compliance 


than from fingularity : yet, at the ſame time that 


he complies, he will be making ſome advances 
towards reformation. 

Men of the world ſeem very i in not 
ſubmitting to act under religious eſtabliſhments ; 
they think themſelves above it; all are quacks in 


Divinity; men in active life wil talk as Reformers, 


lightly and frivolouſly ; and they would not ſcruple 
to undertake the taſk of reforming, without judg- 
ment, knowledge, or any conſiſtent plan; and 


without any probability of not falling into great 
errors. Would they not act more reaſonably, if 


they conformed to eſtabliſhments, and only men- 
tioned their ideas of improvement to thoſe, who 


were prudent and informed enough to judge of 


them maturely ? only preſſing them if they ſaw, that 


they 
7 Dr. Balguy, Þ 125. Diſcourſe Vil, 
2 In the 1 of Clemens Alexandrinus, the Chriſtians 
thought it a very horrible thing to wear falſe hair; and 
Calvo turpius eſt nihil comato, 
ſud Martial to Marinus,“ &c. (Lib. x. Epigr. 83) fee ;Taylan's 
PuRor dubitantium, 3. 1. 5. p. 434. 


Did not Charles the 2d write ſome Letter __ perukes to 
the Univerſity of Cambridge? 
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they were oppoſed more through indolence than 


reaſon. 
1X. When a body of Doctrine is to be fixed 
upon, in order that unity of teaching may have 


place, it may happen, that ſeveral doctrines will be 


ſet up or propoſed, in competition with each other. 
In this caſe, it may ſometimes promote unity to 


have different parties enter into a compromiſe, It 


ſeems odd at firſt, that men ſhould preſume to ſettle 
truths, as if they could order a propoſition to be 
true or not true, as they . pleaſed: and Mr. Vol- 
taire ridicules ſuch kind of compromiſe: ſpeaking 
of the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits, and of one Jeſuit 
Achilles Gaillard* in particular, he ſays, © Il propoſa 
gravement d' accepter la predeſtination gratuite, à 


condition que les Dominicains admettraient la ſci- 


ence? moienne; et qu' on Huſterait ces deux ſyſ 


| temes comme on pourrait,” This at firſt has the 
air, as if the Jeſuits could allow Predeſtination to 
be true in what degree they choſe, and in like man- 


ner the Janſeniſts the Doctrine of Grace: but, 
though this might be ridiculous in theory, yet in 
practice ſomething of the ſort might reaſonably 
take place. Suppoſe the Jeſuits not to allow gra- 
tuitous predeſtination in their private opinion, they 


might agree, for the ſake of peace, not to oppoſe 
it, or require ſubſcriptions or declarations in contra- 


diftion to it: and ſo might the Janſeniſts do, with 
regard to the Jeſuitical notion about the aſſiſtance 
of the Holy Spirit. — And accordingly, in conſe- 
quence of this compromiſe, we are told, On? 


compoſa 


3 Sjecle de Louis x Iv, Tanfnifme, not far from the beginning, 
p- 263. 12mo. 


* For ſcientia media ſee Vitringa Theol. Vol. 1. De attri- 


butis — (Sapientia.) 


© See Voltaire's Janſeniſme, in Louis xxv. tawards end. 


p. 296. 12mo. 


Hh Balgyy allows of n conceſſions;“ p. 125. in 
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compoſa un corps de doctrine, qui contenta preſqus 
des deux partis.” 


Allied to mutual conceſſions, 1s obaflience to 
injun#tions of the civil power to put an end to diſ- 
putes on ſpeculative doctrines: in this, the open 
profeſſion and maintaining of opinion, is ſacrificed 
to good order, and to that good turn of mind, 
which ariſes from order and peace. It might ſeem, 
as if no earthly Governor had a power to filence the 
preacher of truth; as if he might follow the exam- 
ple of Peter and John, who preferred the com- 
mand of God to that of the Council: but the bu- 
ſineſs of the ordinary teacher, in the caſes we ſpeak 


of, is not to propagate a ſyſtem of religion like the 


Chriſtian; nor has he miraculous power, to ſhew 
that he is to judge for himſelf; he ſhould think 


what 1s the leaſt evil, to obey the Magiſtrate, or to 
_ deſtroy the peace of the Church. 


Injunctions of the kind we ſpeak of are, that of 


* Charles 1ſt. prefixed to our Articles; and thoſe of 


ſeveral Popes, who endeavoured to bring the Jan- 
ſeniſts and their opponents to teach the common 
moral duties, —The title of our Articles ſhews, 
that they were made “ for avoiding of diverſities 


of opinions, and for the eſtabliſhing of conſent touch · 
ing true religion.“ 


Dr. Balguy ſnould be read; | particularly his ſe. 
venth Diſcourſe. 


4 Acts iv. 19. Dr. Balguy, p. 119. 


* That this was by Charles 1ſt. ſee Panphlet called 8 A Dil. 
ON + the 17th Art, &c.—Oxf. 1773. 
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CHAP. V. 
or ARTICLES OF RELIGION, | 


1. XXV E have now, according to our plan, ſhewn, 
that the way to promote right condu#? is, 


to ſtudy the nature of Sextiments, religious ones in 


particular: and that the way to promote good ſen- 
timents is, to maintain ty of doctrine; the laſt 
thing is to ſhew, that the way to maintain unity of 
Doctrine is, to require, from thoſe who are to teach, 
ſome kind of aſſent to that which is to be 179 75 | 
Attempts have been made to ſhew, tha ſuch 

aſſent is needleſs *; if it is fo, it muſt be owned that 
they do wrong, who inſiſt upon it. The Remon- 
ſtrants in Holland', a very reſpectable ſet of peo- 
ple, made one attempt of this ſort; the Miniſters 


of our own Church made another, not many years 


ago: but I conſider both as mere expedients of 
Reformers, aiming to change particular Doctrines, 


not as coming from objections of mere reaſon to 


all Articles. If reformers can get rid of one eſta- 
bliſhment, they can more eaſily introduce? another; 
and I have no idea, that either the Dutch Remon- 
ſtrants or our own countrymen would have gone 
| 1 . on 

2 See end of Jefferſon's Notes on Virginia; the experiment 
is not yet fully tried there, and whilſt it is trying, it comes 


under an obſervation to be made in this Chapter. 


d See Dr. Jortin's Six Diſſertations, p. 104, 105, The Sy- 
nod of Dort was in 1618 and 1619. - a 

Were ever any perſons known to wiſh to throw off ſub- 
ſcriptions to any doctrines, who meant to continue the profeſ- 
ſion of the ſame doctrines? theſe would be the perſons to be 


heard againſt /ub/criptions. 
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on without one, or without declarations on the 


part of the teachers, for any length of time“. 


11. Not but there are ſome ſpecious things to be 


| faid in favour of leaving men at liberty; there are 


ſome ſuppoſitions on which, and ſome circumſtances 
in which, aſſent to doctrines would be needleſs; and 


we ſhall not go to the bottom of the ſuhject, if we 
do not inquire what they are. Till it is ſhewn, that 
none of them can be expected to be realized in the 
preſent ſtate of things, they will be perpetually 


urged as objections to our manner of managing 
religious Society. Beſides, to conceive different 
caſes, muſt enlarge the mind, and let us ſee the 
nature of all religious eſtabliſhments, without the 
peculiarities of any one. If we do not think in 
this way, we do not diſtinguiſh between peculiari- 
ties, and thoſe properties which are inherent in the 


nature of Religious Society as ſuch. 
Dr. Powell fays*, very ſenſibly, © Since it cannot 
be imagined, that men ſhould explain with clear- 


neſs, or enforce with earneſtneſs, or defend with 
accuracy of judgment, ſuch doctrines as they do 


not believe; the Church requires of thoſe, who are 
appointed to teach religion, a ſolemn declaration 


of their Faith.” When Dr. Powell fa ys, .** it can- 


not be imagined,” he does not ſay it is impoſſible 3 
he reaſons from experience, his concluſion is pro- 


bable.—Dr. Balguy, in that admirable compoſition 
his fifth Charge, does, as I conceive, the ſame. 


This method was beſt ſuited to their purpoſe ;— 
we have only to hope, that our plan may be ſuit- 
able to a courſe of Lectures. I know not that 


there is amongſt us any difference of opinion. 
111. The moſt obvious, though not the moſt. 


probable, ſuppoſition 1 1s, that there was no mate- 
rial 


q Oliver Cromell was for making an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- ” 


ment, or national Church, at laſt, See Hume, A. D. i656, 
© Diſc. p. 33. 
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rial difference of Opinion amongſt the ſtudents- of 
religion in any number of men who lived together. 
None which could occaſion any diſſenſions hurt ful 
to religious ſentiments; none which ſeemed to che 
perſons concerned inconſiſtent with the carrying 


on of a religious Society. This may ſeem too im- 


probable a ſuppoſition to bear mentioning ;.. but 
yet it ſhould be made, as no aſſent to doctrines 
need be given in ſuch a caſe: and we ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that it would come to much the fame thing, 
if there was great moderation about the different 
modes of e thoſe doctrines, which we can- 

or it is chiefly about theſe * that 
any diſſenſions ariſe, which diſturb the peace of 
the Church, ſo as to defeat the ends of religious 


ſociety. We and the Socinians are ſaid to differ, 


but about what? not about morality, or natural 


religion, or the divine authority of the Chriſtian 


Religion; we differ only about what we do not 
underſtand: and about what is to be done on the 


part of God: and, if we allowed one another to uſe 


expreſſions at will, (and what great matter could 
that be in what might almoſt be called unmeaning 
expreſſions ?) we need never be upon our guard e! 
each other: a heathen Socrates, 1 think, would be 
ſurprized at thoſe, who agreed in ſo many things, 
requiring declarations and ſubſcriptions in order to 
exclude one another ; he would judge, that we 
might worſhip together, and eyen have the ſame 


body of doctrine: each party thinking freely in 
private, and uſing diſcreet expreſſions in publics. 


Iv. The 
Chap. 1v. Se. iy. | 


The Epiſtle of the Emperor Conſtantine to the heads of the 
parties when Arianiſm firſt broke out, does him honour, It is 
_ eaſily found in Euſebius's Life of Conſtantine, or in Socrates's 

Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory. Lardner commends it; Works, Vol. ry. 


. 188 and 200. It is mentioned again, in our B. 1v. Art, 1. 
ect. xv. end. os | 
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| iv. The ſecond ſuppoſition, on which no ſolemn 
aſſent need be given, or no Articles fubſcribed, is, 
that no aiſturbance has happened; — mere apprehen- 
fion of the poſſibility of diſturbance, without ex- 
perience, is not a ſufficient reaſon for laying re- 
ſtraints: by diſturbance we mean, ſuch as would 
prevent the growth of religious ſentiments. Our 
Church has not publiſhed any new articles fince 
1562, when the national Religion was changed, 
(and then they cut off ſome few of 1552) yet, if 
they had given way to every apprehenſion of dif- 
turbance, they probably would 7 5 framed ſome 
new Confeſſion.— Nevertheleſs, though mere ſuſpi- 
cion is not ſufficient to juſtify reſtraints, ſtrong 
marks of a turbulent diſpoſition may; ſuch as in 
Law are, with regard to Treaſon, called overt acts: 
4 man may not attack an ill-looking perſon whom 
he meets, merely becauſe he 1s afraid of being 
attacked by him; yet he may take ſome ſigns as 
proofs of an hoſtile intention; if he ſtays till he has 
certainty of an attack, ſelf-defence may be impoſſible. 
v. A third ſuppoſition, on which aſſent to doc- 
trines need not be required, 1s, that there were 
ſome mechanical way of ſpreading thoſe which were 
eſtabliſhed. Homilies are ſomething of this ſort, 
ſuppoſing them wholly to exclude preaching. If 
the whole duly of a teacher conſiſted in reading an 
Homily, it would be matter of little moment 
whether his opinions exactly coincided with thoſe 
he read. And it would be much the ſame, if he 
would look upon himſelf as a mere inſtrument in 
the hand of the Church: or as having no concern 
with truth, as not being accountable for falſhood, 
in the mere character of a teacher. = This need only 
relate to the more obſcure doctrines; in points not 
q controverted, he might be warm and earneſt,—T 
N . have 
hk Blackſtone. Index, Overt act. 
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have ſometimes told my Congregation, in Sermons, 
that I ſpeak as a miniſter, and not as a man; that, 
though I believe the doctrines J preach, 1 deliver 
them not as my own, but as the doctrines of the 
Church: and on this account ſuch doctrines de- 
mand greater attention. e 

It would come to much the Ame thing; if teach- 
ers agreed in judgment to what has been here laid 
down, and looked upon themſelves as Bund to 
promote unity of Doctrine: of that Doctrine, which 
was preſcribed by the Authority under which they 
taught: if they were convinced, that peace of mind, 
by producing'good ſentiments, was of greater con- 
ſequence than the difference between this myfte- 
rious- opinion and that, whilſt it geheraced diſc ord 
and diſunion. 

Vr. If then we find no great difference of opinion, 
Tor, if men ſuffer one another to expreſs themſelves 
as they pleaſe about doctrines above the reach of 
man; —or, if difference of opinion occaſions no 
diſturbance or confuſion; or, if mechanical ways of 
ſpreading doctrines are contrived and enjomed, or 
teachers turn themſelves into mere inſtruments ;— 
or, laſtly, if teachers highly efteem wity of doctrine, 
and maintain it conſcientiouſly ; in any of theſe 
caſes, aſſent to articles of religion is not to be re- 
quired :—each ſet of people muſt aſk themſelves, 
therefore, —are we nearly of the fame opinions? do 
we leave men to expreſs themſelves as they pleaſe 
about myſteries? have we any mechanical contri- 
vances for teaching what authority preſcribes ?—do 
teachers conſider themſelves as mere machines in 
the hands of the Church? are they ſtrongly i im- 
preſſed with the infinite importance of unity of 
doctrine? Upon the anſwers, which we are able to 
72 to theſe queſtions, muſt our conduct depend, 
n particular churches ; fut the actual ſtate of par- 


ticular 
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ticular churches is not now the ſubje& of our 
conſideration. One word may be ſaid on the ex- 
pedient of ſpreading Doctrines by means of Homi- 


lies: it ſeems eaſy, but it does more harm, when a 


number of good preachers can be had, than re- 
ſtraining thoſe preachers to deliver the ſame doc- 
trine, and taking the ſecurity of their private judg- 


ment that they will do ſo. There would be, from 


tune to time, if preachers were encouraged, new 
illuſtrations of virtue and religion; of natural reli- 
gion as well as revealed : there would be, probably, 
in the natural courſe of improvement, numberleſs 


new lights thrown upon the Scripture :—now the 


conſtant uſe of Homilies would preclude all this : 
and to reform them would be nearly as difficult as 
to reform Liturgy, or Articles, even though they 


would become inſipid by frequent repetition. 
Dr. Balguy ſays*, It ſhould never be forgotten 


by miniſters, that they are ſubje& to higher au- 
thority. They are to execute Law, not to make 
it“ And afterwards, Every word that comes 
from our mouths in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 


faith, is a violation of the moſt ſolemn engagements, 


and an act of diſobedience to lawful authority.” — 


Though this is faid with particular relation to the 
Church of England, in which Miniſters make ex- 


preſs engagements, yet it would be juſt, though 


our engagements were only tacit and implied: it 


expreſſes perfectly well the general rights of reli- 
gious Society over its miniſters ; but rights are not 
the whole matter; on the preſent ſubject, we would 
ſee moreover ſome ſecurity, that ſuch rights will not 
be loſt, or violated. —The kind of ſecurity to be 
required, in any particular caſe, will depend upon 
the anſwers which can be given to the queſtions 
I Mentioned SeR. 5. * P. 113. Ser. vii. 
1 P. 119. See alſo p. 118 
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juſt now propoſed; but ſomething may be obſerved 


upon general conſiderations.  . | 
If a new religious ſociety was to be formed, quite 
as a res integra, of perſons well diſpoſed, but un- 
connected, if they were tolerably well informed, 
though ſome Body of doctrine ſhould be conſtruct- 
ed, the teachers ſhould be left to their own con- 
{ciences to deliver it faithfully.—And this ſhould 
continue till ſome abuſes ſhould ariſe, which were 
likely to diſturb men's minds, and defeat the ends 
of religious ſociety *. 1 
But, if men began to contend, got to be vehe- 
ment, to form ſeparate parties, to prefer men of 
their own religious perſuaſion, even in civil offices, 
in all ſorts of employments of truſt or profit, to 
exert themſelves in ſhewing ſuch preference; if 
they were found labouring ſecretly to gain proſelytes, 
and inſinuating themſelves amongſt thoſe, whom 
they accounted enemies, as ſpies, or ſeducers; then 
the public tranquillity, and the nature of religious 
principles, would require, that thoſe of one party 
ſhould be rendered diſcernible from thoſe of ano- 
ther, by certain marks. And, as it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that any man would be aſhamed of his own 
opinion, or afraid to own it, what mode of diſtin- 
guiſhing religious parties could be ſo ſimple and 
natural, as drawing out a liſt of the opinions of 
one or more parties, and aſking any man, who 
ſeemed likely to occaſion any diſturbance by his 
ſituation or employment, whether thoſe opinions 
were his? whether, if he was a teacher, he would 
teach thoſe opinions? whether, if he was a common 
| i man, 
m This is the obſervation promiſed in Note to Sect. 1. about 
America. Let the experiment of requiring no judgment on 
the Doctrines to be taught, be tried there: but let us not be 
impatient whilſt we are watching the iſſue: nor, if the Spirit of 


Party ſuffers it to ſucceed there for a conſiderable time, let us 
be raſh in concluding our ſituation to be exactly ſimilar to theirs, 
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man, he would chuſe to be ranked with ſuch as 


held thoſe opinions, and be a member of their 
Society? 


This may give an idea of what might occaſion 


Articles of religion to be made, and aſſent to them 


to be required. One of theſe parties might perhaps 
be very opulent, another very poor; and, in the 
courſe of a few years, they might change ſituations 
with reſpect to wealth and poverty; but all this is 


merely incidental, and does not at all affect our 
realoning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP v. 


OF ARTICLES OF RELIGION, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
CONTINUED FOR A LENGTH OF TIME, WHILST 
OTHER THINGS HAVE BEEN CHANGING, 


TE have now completed our Plan; we have 
propoſed what is the main conſideration in 


religious Societies of modern times, that is to ſay, 


aſſent to Articles of Religion; we have ſhewn, from 
the nature of Veracity, what 1s the nature of ſuch 
aſſent, and, from the general nature of religious 
ſociety, when ſuch aſſent may be requiſite*, when 
it may be diſpenſed with. 

But what has been advanced in this Book, has 
all gone upon the ſuppoſition, that Articles of Re- 


ligion are compoſed at the time they are aſſented 
to; whereas, in fact, there are ſo many difficulties 
in forming a Body of Articles, that, once made, 
the ſame continues for a great number of ages. And 


yet, in a great number of ages, great changes, of 
one ſort or other, generally take place. If the 
faculties of the mind are well employed, great 
improvements; if otherwiſe, great abuſes, founded 
on great errors. 


If the Forms to be aſſented to continue the ſame, 


while many things relating to them change, the 


nature of the aſſent will change; and ſo may its 
expediency. 
Something therefore remains to be ſaid, on ſup- 
poſition of long continuance of Articles of Reli- | 

jon; and tie whoſe of what is to come, in the preſent 
Book, will conſiſt of obſervations either ariſing im- 


mediately 
2 Chap: Fai) 6 | 
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.mediately out of ſuch ſuppoſition, or in ſome mea- 


ſure connected with it. Other ſubjects may be 
introduced which might, in part, be treated inde- 
pendently, but none which will not be treated to 
more advantage by being made to belong to it. 

It may be proper to ſuggeſt a caution, that every 
thing that is faid be not applied, or thought ap- 


plicable, to the Articles of the Church of England 


in particular. I am not the perſon, who would in- 
ſinuate, that any of our own Articles ſtand in need 
of any thing beyond plain interpretation ; but ſome 


may think, that ſome of them do: and it cannot 


but be uſeful to thoſe, who ſubſcribe Articles made 
230 years ago, to purſue a train of general reaſon- 


ing, concerning the effect of antiquity on fixed 


forms, whether any one applies it to his own forms 
or not. 


5 foundation of every thing, which I have to 
obſerve on this ſubject, is what I would call a Tacit 
Reformation: let us therefore examine the nature of 


that. 


1. Our firſt ſtep may be to take a general idea of 


the effects of age, in Articles of Religion. It has 


appeared, in the firſt Book®, that few if any propo- 
ſitions are ſtrictly univerſal; things expreſſed as if 


they were univerſally meant, have generally ſome 
particular references, by which they are to be limited; 
now, when propoſitions are ew, theſe e we ere 
are perfectly intelligible; nay, they ſeem to be no 


references at all; the mind makes them ſo eaſily, 
as not to be conſcious of making them: but, when 


the propoſitions are old, the circumſtances, to which 
reference is made, are no longer ſeen; the references 


therefore are loſt, and the propoſitions come to be 


interpreted in a more ſtrict and literal ſenſe, with 


fewer exceptions and limitations than any one 


| would 
5 Chap. „ 


” 
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would have interpreted them with, at the time 


they were made. Or, if it is ſeen that the ſtrict 
| literal univerſal ſenſe could not originally be the 


true one, and allowances are made on that account, 


ſuch allowances muſt be made at random, and muſt 
often be wrongly imagined or conjectured; till, 


therefore, the old references are different from the 
new; and therefore the old ſenſe. Inſtances would 


: illuſtrate this to thoſe, who thought it obſcure; 


but, in the firſt book, ſo many were brought, that 
I am unwilling to add more. 

But, moreover, ſuppoſing the propoſitions them- 
ſelves to continue intelligible, and to be underſtood 


in their right ſenſe; yet {till changes in other dings, 
in other parts of knowledge, would ſet them in a 


different point of view. There 1s tuch a connexion 
and affinity between different parts of knowledge, 


that whatever much affects one Part will, in ſome 


degree, affect another. + 

11. Beſides theſe changes in the ſenſe of expreſ- 
ſions which ariſe in a general way, in the natural 
courſe of things, we may, without improbability, 
ſuppoſe ſome particular reſearches to bring to light 
ſome particular error in the forms, to which aſſent 
is to be given, or which are uſed in public worſhip. 


This might happen from the ſtudy of manulcripts, 


or other parts of criticiſm:—it feems really to have 


happened with regard to 1 Pet. iii. 19. which, in 


the third Article of the Church of England, as 
made in 1552, 1s interpreted of Chriſt's deſcent 
into Hell. It did indeed happen, that the re- 
formed doctrine of the Engliſh Church was not 
finally ſettled in 1552; and, therefore, ten years 


_ afterwards, this Article was altered; but we may 
eaſily ſuppoſe ſuch alteration not to have taken 
place: and, in truth, this part of Scripture is ſtill 


uſed as the Epiſtle for Eaſter Even; if there 1s any 
„ . particular 
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particular propriety in uſing it on that day, the 
. fame conſtruction muſt remain. Denouncing ſen- 


| tence of eternal damnation upon unworthy receivers 
of the Lord's Supper, is now acknowledged to be 
an error, but the rn 

that Magiſtrates may maintain 7 ruth (as we do in 
our Litany) was belt ſuited to times prior to the 
ſettlement of Tolerationè. 


orms are not changed. —Praying 


When theſe things happen, what is to be done? 


an unthinking man would fay, repeal, alter, when 
you find errors; this 1s the moſt obvious meafure 
to ſuggeſt, but it is often extremely difficult to 
practiſe: fo difficult, that it may be beſt in many, 
nay in moſt, inftances, to let the errors fand as 
they did, in the Letter, and only depart from them 


in the Spirit. 
111. The Reaſons for this had better Wir a ſe- 


parate conſideration; here we will obſerve, that, 
when forms are left in words, but taken away or 
altered in meaning, it may be either ſaid, that they 


grow obſolete, or that the Law which enjoins them 
is tacitly repealed. And we will add, that a tacit 
repeal is of equal * validity with an expreſs one. 
The authority of the Lawgiver is on the ſame foot- 


ing with that of the Maſter, or Proprietor; it may 


be relaxed in different degrees, it may be withdrawn 


totally, and yet in flence; and, when authority of 


any kind is withdrawn, in any way, ſubjection, or 


obligation to obey, can no longer ſubſiſt. Right 


to command may be relinquiſied in the ſame man- 
ner with right to poſſeſs or enjoy; and, with right, 
muſt ceaſe its correlative, obligation: that which 


18 relinquiſhed requires no attention, as a matter 
of duty. 


1 
© See Dr. Balguy; opening of jd Charge: and Chap. XIV. 


Sect. 11. of this Book. | 
4 My Aſſize Sermon, p. 4. 
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But the reaſons for leaving errors uncorrected, 
and ſuffering forms to grow obſolete, or repealing 
only tacitly the Laws which enjoin them, are to be 
conſidered more particularly. It muſt not be un- 
derſtood, that this method is recommended as po- 


ſitive good in itſelf; it is only recommended as ne- 


0 good, or as the leaſt evil. It occaſions the 
eaſt interruption of Peace, and therefore of reli- 
gious affections and principles. It ſeems ſtrictly 
defenſible and right; and capable of being explained 
to thoſe, who have ſcruples about its rectitude. 
Errors of the kind we ſpeak of generally make part 


of a em; and the authority of a part cannot be 


deſtroyed, without firſt acting contrary to the au- 


thority of the whole: when that habitual veneration 


for the ſyſtem of doctrines, on which religion ſo 
much depends, muſt be broken in upon, and 
greatly damaged. When the parts of any machine 
are ſeparated, it is found, that taking to pieces is a 
much eaſier work than putting together. And the 


difference is at leaſt as great in a religious machine, 


or ſyſtem, where every part may be changed, as in 
any other : it has been found, that, when ſuch a 
ſyſtem has been diſſolved, all men turn Lawgivers, 


"i ley founders of ſects and the moſt quiet 


can agree on rejecting an error, when they cannot 
agree upon accepting a ſubſtitution in its place.— 

In order to ſettle ſuch ſubſtirution, numbers muſt 
conſult together; theſe it will be often difficult to 


aſſemble, often difficult to diffolve : they get into 
debates on ſubjects, which were, in many conjunc- 


tures, better left untouched ; they run into ſtrife 
and contention, to which there is no end; Solomon 
lays*, © the beginning of ſtrife is as when one letteth 
out water; and his ſaying is not more applicable 
to any kind of ſtrife than to religious. 5 

But, 

5 Prov. XVit. 14. : 
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© But, though a council would probably be nu- 
merous, they would have to ſatisfy a much greater 
number than themſelves, whoſe acceptance is ne- 
ceſſary: the people at large muſt be ſatisfied, whe- 
ther thoſe in authority are many or few. Here we 
come into the regions of ignorance and prejudice; 
amoneſt thoſe, who act from their habitual feelings. 
Reaſon and good ſenſe will not prevail here againſt 0 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom*: the ſudden impoſition of new #1 
Laws will exaſperate and revolt the generality of 
thoſe, whoſe minds are unprepared * to receive 
them: but, leave erroneous notions to ſhew them- 
ſelves gradually, and eſteem * for them will decay; 
and others adopted in their place will at laſt be 
quietly received. Nay, if the people were to be 
told this, and were determined to throw aſide cuſ- 
tom, and follow reaſon, the matter would be full 
as bad. All would run into confuſion. 

Thoſe, who were enemies to this method, if con- 
tinued for a great length of time, muſt, one would 
think, allow of it as a femporary expedient. Teach- 
ers of religion muſt not ſtop ; a ſucceſſion of them 
muſt be ordained; though ſome things appear, in 
the forms to be uſed or aſſented to by them, which 
want amendment. And, if things go on thus for 
a while, 1t muſt appear, that they might go on 

longer: making alterations cannot ſeem a work of 
immediate neceſſity. _ 
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Iv. If 


f There is an old ſtory of a Romiſh Prieſt, who had in his 
Book mumpſimus, inſtead of ſumpſimus; the error was pointed 
out to him, but he declared he would never give up his mump- 
ſimus for the ſumgſimus of any man, let him be who he would. 
The change of Stile (from O. S. to N. S.) produced many 
murmurings, and ſuperſtitious terrors; ſome anile perſonages 
have thought, that nothing has ever gone quite right, ſince that 
change was made. To = 

$ Spirit of Laws, B. xix. Chap, ii. 

b My Aſſize-Sermon, p. 7. 


Iv. If we conceive a number of improvements 
to be made 1n the manner here deſcribed, we may 
conceive what I ſhould call a facit Reformation: the 
_ reaſons for continuing a number of errors are the 
ſame as for one: when the number 1s ſufficiently 
large, and has continued a ſufficient time, it may 
produce an expreſs reformation ; but ſo long as, on 
a footing of probability, we ſhould judge, that it 
would produce more miſchief than the continuance 
of the errors in form or appearance, fo long we are 
to avoid making expreſs alterations.—In practice, 
there will be a difficulty to know and ſettle what to 
allow as an improvement: or as an improvement 
duly ratified : the beſt method ſeems to be, to ob- 
ſerve what the generality of learned and judicious 
men allow to be ſuch ; only they ſhould be men, 
who ſhew no particular love of innovation; no 
ambition to diſtinguiſh themſelves by reforming ; 
no reſtlefineſs under authority, no want of reſpect 
to the wiſdom of preceding generations. In ge- 
neral, ſuch as have theſe faults are but few in com- 
pariſon of the ſteady, prudent, and ſober-minded. 
And therefore we may ſay, without thinking much 
of exceptions, that the moſt rational and improved 
are to be attended to; that what they adopt may 
be eſtabliſhed as an improvement; or even what 
they do not oppoſe, when ſuggeſted by others. 
Theſe are thoſe, who ought to take the lead, and 
they will do ſo after a time, if not at firſt. 

v. It is poſſible to conceive ſuch a ſeries of im- 
provements, that all the Laws enjoining forms 
ſhould be repealed; in this caſe, there would be a 
Perfect Liberty. And one does not ſee why that 
Liberty might not continue, till freſh diſſenſions 
and diſturbances * called for freſh reſtraints and de- 
clarations of opinion. This conception may ſeem 

Hor 7% extravagant, 

1 Powell, p. 3 5˙ a Chap. v. Sect. 1v. 
e | 
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extravagant; but one caſe, which will be mentioned 
amongſt the inſtances in the next Section, ſeems to 
come very near it. The mere conception may give 
us an idea how tacit improvements generate Liberty. 
Whatever is expreffed in words lately ſettled, muſt 
require obedience without abatement; whatever i is 


old, becomes more indefinite, and is to be con- 


ſtrued with greater latitude. If you expunge any 
thing, and ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in its place, 
what is ſubſtituted muſt be conſtrued literally, or 


what would be called ſo; with only ſuch references, 


as the words at the time are ſeen to imply. It was 
uncertain what references the expunged words im- 


plied, and therefore a reaſonable freedom of inter- 
pretation might be allowed, leſt they ſhould lay a 
greater reſtraint than they had been intended to 


lay.—Dr. Poꝛvell ſays, at the end of his ſecond 
* ſomething to the fame purpoſe. — This 
liberty is only to be confidered, I think, as an iuci- 
dental advantage; not as one, which would deter- 
mine men to avoid expreſs improvements. 

vi. After all, it is not perhaps to be expected, 
that all perſons will be ſatisfied with this reaſoning, 
and with the method of tacit Reformation. Some 
will fee, that it is liable to abuſe; others will call 


1 crafty, evaſive, and Jeſuitical. It does ſeem liable 
to abuſe; but what is not ſo? Every duty may be 


evaded by an unfair mind, and a fair ingenuous 
mind will not treat rules add forms as obſolete, 


which are really ſtill in force. Cautions may be 


made ſo determinate, as to ſerve for guides and 
directions in doubts concerning this matter, full 
as well as concerning many others. As to the rea- 
ſoning being evaſive and Jeſuitical, that cannot be 
ſaid from an attentive conſideration of the argu- 


ment; it will bear that teſt very well; but ſuch 


blame may ariſe from a ſliglit view of it; from re- 
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flexion upon it cut ſhort by paſſion or ſentiment; 
by abhorrence of duplicity and deceit:—it may 
ariſe from that honeſt abruptneſs, which will not 
liſten to any thing that ſeems calculated to perplex 
plain integrity, to entangle common ſenſe, to con- 
found truth with falſhood. Now, nothing can 
obviate difficulties of this kind better than a few. 
acts: and amongſt facts may be reckoned ſayings 
of eminent perſons, who ſpoke with no view to 
the preſent inquiry. We will firſt then mention 
ſome inſtance or two of civil Laws loſing their force 
tacitly and gradually; then a few facts relating to 
matters eccleſiaſtical ; and laſtly we will produce a 
few ſayings to ſhew, that our notion is ſuch as has 
been recognized and approved by men of ſenſe and 
judgment. We have before mentioned the tenure 
of lands called Villenage; in the 15th and 16th 
Centuries, Improvements took place in deriving be- 
nefit from land, both to the Owner and Tenant : 
the conſequence was, that © Villenage “ went gra- 
dually into diſuſe throughout the more civilized 
parts of Europe.” —< And, though“ the ancient 
ſtatutes on this ſubje& remain ſtill unrepealed by 
Parliament, it appears that, before the reign of 
Elizabeth, the diſtinction of Villain and Freeman 
was totally though inſenſibly aboliſhed.” —In 1 529, 
Cardinal Wolſey was indicted on a Statute of Rich- 
ard 2d. for procuring Bulls from Rome: on this 
Indictment, Mr. Hume remarks?, © beſides that 
this ſtatute was fallen altogether into diſuſe, no- 
thing could be more rigorous and ſevere than to 
impute to him, as a crime, what he had openly, 
during a courſe of ſo many years, practiſed with 
the conſent and approbation of the King, and the 
acquieſcence of the Parliament and . 

ee ee eke 
1 Chap. 11. Sect. iv. n Hume, Vol. ii. 4to. p. 444. 

n Ibid. p. 445. Vol. uu. 4to. p. 162. 0 
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The diſuſe was ſufficient proof, that this ſtatute was 
virtually repealed : the acting contrary to it, with 
approbation or acquieſcence, was demonſtration. 
Inſtead, therefore, of calling the Indictment © rigo- 
rous and ſevere,” I ſhould call it unjuſt and 1ni- 
quitous in the greateſt degree. The ſame ſtatute 
of Richard 2d. (called the Statute of Proviſors) 
was afterwards * made uſe of to depreſs the Clergy 


in general. —We find a ſimilar inſtance of injuſtice, 


in the conviction of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, 
recorded in the Life of Biſhop Pearce“. 

In eccleſiaſtical matters, nothing is more to our 
purpoſe than ſeeing, that the difficulties of altering 
forms have been really ſuch as we have ſuppoſed 
them; an inſtance of this might be, the troubles 
and diſturbances occaſioned by ſubſtituting the 


French for the Spaniſh Liturgy or Maſs, called the 


Moſarabic*, or Liturgy of Toledo; or thoſe occa- 


ſioned by our Charles iſt. attempting to eſtabliſh | 


the uſe of the Engliſh Liturgy in Srotland*.—In 


1780, the Proteſtant Aſſociation occaſioned dreadful 


Riots in London; how far attachment to the Pro- 
teſtant Religion was concerned in theſe, may be 
difficult to determine. Zuinglius, the Reformer at 
Zurich, in 1523 preached againſt the eſtabliſhed 
Religion, the Roman; the Senate ordered him to 
continue to do ſo, at the ſame time that they con- 


tinued the ſame * outward worſhip, which was con- 


trary to the preaching that they themſelves ordered. 
But, in the modern Church of Geneva, the moſt 


com * tacit Refor mation ſeems to have taken place. 


Geneva 


P Ibid. p. 170. 3 ii Pas 
Gomecius de rebus geſtis Ximenis, Lib. 11. Card. Bona 
Liturg. Lib. 1. Cap. xi. SeR. 3. h 
* Hume, Vol. v. 4to. p. 214. A. D. 1637 7, The Jealouſies 
might be mentioned occaſioned by Charles iſt,'s Queen being a 
Papiſt, Ibid. p. 189. 
* Dupin's comp. Hiſt. Cent, 16. Chap. Vil, 
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Geneva was the metropolis of Calviniſm; Calvin 
himſelf taught there; and, after him, Beza: but 
the Geneveſe have now in fact quitted their Calvi- 
niſtic Doctrines, though in form they retain them: 
one reaſon for retaining the form 1s, leſt they ſhould 
be thought Heretics by the Dutch Churches. 
When the Catechumens are admitted to the Sacra- 
ment, they only give an aſſent to the Scriptures, 


and the Apoſtles Creed; but, when the Miniſter 


is admitted, he takes an oath of aſſent to the Scrip- 
tures, and profeſſes to teach them © according to 
the Catechiſm of Calvin; but this laſt clauſe, about 
Calvin, he makes a ſeparate buſineſs ; ſpeaking 


lower, or altering his poſture, or ſpeaking after a 


conſiderable interval.—There ſeems ſtill to be ſome 
obligation to read public Lectures at Geneva on 
Calvin's Catechiſm, for the Lecturers propoſe a 
part of it as a ſubject or text; but then they imme- 
diately go off to ſomething elſe: they do not adhere 
to it, nor even treat of it. — The Youth are chiefly 
taught Oſtervald's Catechiſm, which ſeems to con- 


tain what may now be called the real religion of 


Geneva®. 
Laſtly, I will mention a few fangs or expreſ- 


ſions, which may ſhew, that the notion of tacitly 


repealing, or of deſuetude, has been profeſſed by 


men of judgment. Cicero fſays*, Non vides ve- 


teres leges aut 1psa ſua vetuſtate conſenuiſſe, aut 
novis legibus eſſe ſublatas?”—In the Digeſts, we 
have, Rectiſſimè etiam illud receptum eſt, ut 
leges non ſolum ſuffragio Legiſlatoris, ſed etiam 
tacito conſenſu omnium, per deſuetudinem abro- 


gentur.“ 
u This account 1s FE from a Letter BRO by a late Mi- 


| iſe of Geneva, to a reſpectable Fellow of a College in Cam- 


e: written, I believe, for my information; ; with a view to 
iſtory of Predeſtination. | 
| * Cic. de Oratore, 1. 58. 
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beate Here, the Laws muſt be ſuppoſed to 
ep. their place in the Code, and, in their old 

1 Biſhop Taylor? ſeems to ſay, that, when A 
cuſtom gets eſtabliſhed, though againſt Law, it is 
valid, 156 the Supreme Magiſtrate ſuffers the Law to go 
for nothing; ; which he may do by his zac? conſent 7 
or ſecret approbation of the cuſtom, * as by not 
Rede by not complaining, and by ſilence.“— 
e ſays, indeed, that a curigus conſcience” might 
not be at peace in ſuch a caſe, — and he ſays, that 
doubt may ariſe (when a cuſtom is againſt a Law) 
whether for the abrogation of the Law * a mere 
Deſuetude or omiſſion is ſufficient ;*—but this man- 
ner of ſpeaking. rather confirms our general prin- 
ciples.— Dr. Balguy*, in his heads of Moral Lec- 
tures, treating of Society i general, has the follow- 
ing title; © The obligation men are under of ſup- 
plying the defects and correcting the errors of eſta- 
bliſhed Laws; whilſt the Laws themſelves continue 
in force. „This being relative to Society in general, 
muſt relate as much to eccleſiaſtical fociety as any 
other. What Puffendorf ſays of Interpretation is 
eafily applied to the preſent ſubject: “ eximendi 
funt illi caſus, quos exemturus fuerat "ple Legiſla- 
tor, fi ſuper tali caſu conſultus fuiſſet: -e are to 
conceive the Lawgiver to be conſulted, and, if it is 
clear, that he would wiſh a certain Law to be ne- 
glected, we may neglect it, though in words, it is 
not altered. It was once Hereſy to aſſert the 
being of Antipodes ; ſuppoſe a perſon to have 
founded a College, when that notion prevailed, 
and to. have required his Fellows to abjure, deteſt, 
and 


Y DuQor dubitantium, 3.6.8, 2 3. 6. f. 

2 Part 2. Chap. i. it. Theſe have not been printed, put 1 
can depend upon my authority, as he lent me his own copy to 
read Lectures from, which I did for ſome years. 

b B. 11. v. XI. 
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and abhor, as impious and heretical, the doctrine 
of Antipodes; ] fay, that, when it came to be uni- 
verfally agreed, that any inhabitants of the earth 
might have Antipodes, ſuch requiſition became 
obſolete, or was virtually abrogated : for, if the Foun- 
der could have been © conſulted, he would undoubt- 
edly have ordered it to be expunged. Yet the 
words of the Statute ought for ever to continue. 
It feems, that, when a Reformation took place in 
our national Religion expreſſſy, a facit reformation 
might be conceived to take place in thoſe religious 
ſeminaries, which were uſed to prepare men for the 
Miniſtry in the national Church. In our Univer/ity | 
indeed, it {ſeemed to our Governors worth while to 
make an expreſs Reformation; Statutes were given 
by Queen Elizabeth ;—but, the Statutes of parti- 
_ cular Colleges undergoing no alteration, the refor- 
mation in em was facit; - many Statutes, I pre- 
ſume, are now to be found in Books of Colleg 
Statutes, which have loſt their force. Preaching 
at Paul's Croſs, I have heard, 1s enjoined in ſome 
Statutes. | FTE. 
The learned and worthy Dr. Law, late Biſhop 
of Carliſle, ſeems to have intended what he ſays in 
bis Confiderations, &c.“ on Subſcription to Articles 
of Faith, as a ſtrifture on my Aſſize-Sermon. But, 
if he did, he miſtook the tendency of my obſer- 
vations. He is ſpeaking of penal Laws againſt Diſ- 
ſenters, of which I had no thoughts. © We are 
told indeed,” ſays he, that it is ſometimes better 
and ſafer to let a Law drop by diſuſe, than to abo- 
liſh it by a formal repeal. But no example of this 
is given:“ - no example ſeemed required; none of 
ES 
»I was glad to hear Sir William Wynne and Mr. Chriſtian + 
(Profeſſor of Engliſh Law in Cambridge) agree, June 30, 1793, 


in thinking this a right principle, in interpreting Statutes. 
4 Conſiderations, &C. p. 29, 30. — e 
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. what his Lordſhip meant could be given, for it was 
not in my thoughts; I did not adviſe having penal 
laws to hang over Diſſenters; I only wanted to com- 
fort the feeble-minded and ſcrupulous, who feared, 
that they muſt offend againſt the ſpirit of a Law, if 
they offended againſt the letter. His Lordſhip 
goes on. It is ſo far from being the general 
ſenſe of our Legiſlature, that hardly a ſeſſion is 
ſuffered to paſs without expunging from their Sta- 
tute Books ſome or other of theſe antiquated © ordi- 
nauces. I know not that I ſaid any thing about 
our Legiſlators in particular; and I am not well 
killed in the Statute Law; but I really do not 
think, that they do much attend to expunging old 
Laws; they make new ones, which ſuperſede the 
old ones of courſe; or they reduce ſeveral old Laws 
into one new one; but, ſuppoſing I did ſpeak of 
our Legiſlators, and ſuppoſing they did expunge 
fome old Laws every ſeſſion, yet that cannot affect 
me, while they leave any old ones unexpunged, 
which they never mean to enforce. I would have 
all old Laws repealed, that can be repealed without 
inconvenience. The worthy Prelate (for ſuch he 
really was) concludes by ſaying, with a fort of a 
controverſial ſneer, And we may well preſume 

gn they” (our Lawgivers) “would have thought it no 

#4 good objection to a repeal of the Laws againft 

45 Fitches or Gypfies, that it had been many years 

A? fince one of that fort of criminals ſuffered under 

fuch Laws.” I never, in ſtrictneſs, ſaid a word 
againſt the repeal of any Law: but, on ſuppoſition 
that ſome Laws could not be conveniently repealed 
in form, or were not repealed, when ſome parts of 
them were virtually repealed, I exhorted all honeſt 
perſons not to make themſelves unhappy about 
. neglecting 
The title of my Aſſize- Sermon is, 'The Nature af Obſo- 
lete Ordinances.“ | | 
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neglecting ſuch parts as were ſo virtually repealed. 


To ſhew that ſuch ſuppoſition was reaſonable, in- 
deed, it was proper, to ſhew how and why laws 
might, in ſome caſes, be left in the Code, when they 
were virtually repealed. There was not the leaſt 
inconvenience or difficulty in repealing expreſsly 
the Statute againſt Witches or Gypſies, and there- 
fore that Statute was not to the purpoſe. _ Had 
any people been uneaſy in mind about negſe ung it, 

ed, 


and could it not have been expreſsly repe 
without great miſchiefs and inconveniences, then 
it would have afforded a pertinent inſtance. 


A * 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
or TRUTH OPPOSITE TO THE LETTER. 


JAVIN G got an idea « a tacit Reforma- 
tion, let us purſue our train of thought, 


aud — what will reſult from it. Time, or that 
change of circumſtances which uſually attends it, 


may take away the firſt meaning of a ſet of words, 
and may give them a new meaning; that is, they 
may acquire a new meaning by various accidents, 


in a courſe of time. We have mentioned the ſe- 


parate words, *Knave and Villain; and it is full as 


eaſy to conceive a form of words to change their 


meaning by a tacit reformation, as to conceive 
theſe to change their meaning without one; the 


cauſe of the change being known, the change be- 


comes more intelligible.— If words, acknowledged 
to contain an error, are ſtill to be uſed, repeated, 

or aſſented to; they muſt be uled either in 20 ſenſe, 
or in a new ſenſe.—It will, I think, more frequently 
happen, that they will contain ſome ſenſe; as the 
{ubſtance of the. tame duty or obſervance, in dif- 

terent circumſtances, or ſomething of that fort. — 
An inſtance of a tacit Reformation changing a ſenſe 
might be conceived to take place in the doctrine 
of the deſcent of Chriſt into Hell: by Hell is moſt 
uſually meant the habitation of thoſe who, after 
death, are in a ftate of condemnation and puniſh- 
ment; © Chriſt deſcended into Hell,“ taken literally, 


might mean, he deſcended thither; and taken in 


the new ſenſe, he deſcended into the Grave, or was 
buried, © I will ſay lo many maſſes for the Soul 


of 
2 Chap. 11. Se. IV. 
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of Henry VI, may come t0 mean, p 1 will perform 


the religious duties required of me by thoſe'who 


bave authority. Twill commonly wear a gown 
with ſtanding collar; in my journies a Prieſt's cloak, 


without gards, welts, 87 buttons or cuts This 


may come to mean, I will obſerve a decency in 
dreſs ſuitable to my profeſſion.— I will preach at 


Paul's Croſs, may mean, I will endeavour to es- 
pagate ttue religion. 


11. The primitive ſenſe is called che literal lente, 


becauſe made according to common cuſtom 6f 
language, plainly and imply; the new ſenfe is often 
made through neceſſity, ' or to avoid a 12 evil; 
: ſometimes, on purpoſe to avoid plainne 

in caſes where plainneſs would give offence.” 


of ſpcechi, 


Any one may adopt the new ſenſe without real 


falſhood; (always ſuppoſing it is agreeable to his 
opinions:) he may ſpeak what would, accordir 
to the literal ſenſe, he falſe, if only he does it ſo as 


not to deceive any one, whom he undertakes to 


inform. The inſtance of * not at liome may be 
mentioned again*.—Ir ſeems to have been, of old, 
allowed on all ſides, as we ſay the Good Ship, &c. 
to call in a form of advertiſement, any Farm Houſe 
(or Country Houſe) expoſed to fale, a good and well- 
' built houſe : qui proſcribunt, Villam bonam beneque 
edificatam, non exiſtimantur fefelliſſe, etiamſi illa 
nec bona eſt, nec ædificata ratione? . A man may 

truly ſay he is the ſervant of another, though ke 
does not mean to carry his burdens, if only he is 
willing to perform all cuſtomary offices towards 
him of courteſy and civility: indeed it muſt be 


ſuppoſed, that the perſon,” to whom he makes the 


3 will be e to underſtand it in that 


ſenſe. 
* Chap: 11. gect. ty, 


© Cic. de Off. 3. 13. This notion is mentioned 1 2 Cicero 
as what no diſputants would contradict, 3 
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ſenſe*. And the reaſon of this extends to religious 
forms. | 3 
111. This brings us, from conſidering the ſpeaker, 
to conſider how far veracity, in aſſenting to forms, 
depends upon the Hearer, or perſon addreſſed. 
What was ſaid on the ſubject of veracity in gene- 
ral, may be applied here. As, in common diſ- 
courſe or correſpondence, it was in the power of 
the ſpeakerꝰ and the perſon addreſſed to uſe words 
in any ſenſe they pleaſed, ſo the ſenſe of a declara- 
tion of religious opinions, made according to a 
form, muſt depend upon agreement between him 
who makes it, and him to whom it is made, as to 
the ſigns by which ideas ſhall be communicated : 
no one elſe can be concerned. This is founded on 
the nature of falſhood, which is deceiving thoſe, 
whom we undertake to inform: if you expreſs your 
real mind in any manner, which will not deceive 
thoſe, whom you undertake to inform, you ſpeak 
truth. To . 1 * 
The ideas affixed to ſigns, or the meaning of 
ſigns or words, may be changed facitly in expreſſions 
of religious doctrine, as well as when common words 
are uſed; as has appeared in Chap. vi. This mode 
of change is ſomewhat leſs definite than the expreſs 
one at firſt, and till after pretty long experience: 
but this makes no difference as to the right or 
wrong. Notwithſtanding the likeneſs between this 
and what was obſerved before, it ſeems proper to 
ſay what we now ſay; becauſe, in common ſpeak- 
ing, we have no doubt to whom we ſpeak, or 
whom we undertake to inform: in making a de- 
claration of religious opinions according to a fixed 
5 form, 


4 I would be willing to underſtand a Pope to mean ſomething 
by his being Servus Servorum, if he was very humble to thoſe, 


who did their duty to him, 
e Chap. 11. Sect, v. 
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form, that matter is leſs evident and ſtriking. It 
may be matter of inquiry, not only what our decla- 
ration properly means, but 0 whom it is directed, 
or who has authority to receive it. 

Iv. If then you aſk, who is the perſon addreſſed, 
or the perſon I undertake to inform, when I give 
aſſent to a ſet of religious propoſitions; it is moſt 
obvious to anſwer, the Church : that artificial per- 
ſon: your concern 1s, only with the Church; you 
can hurt no other perſon; nor has any other perſon 
any right to enquire into your opinions. A church 
Indeed may be a large body, too large to concert 
with you in what ſenſe your declaration ſhall be 
underſtood. Let us, for the eaſe of our minds, 
conceive ſome ſmall number of perſons to poſſeſs the 
mind of the Church, in the way of committee or 
repreſentation; let the number be ine: (fixed upon 
only as a name, for convenience in ſpeaking and 
_ reaſoning : )—now, if he who gives his aſſent ex- 
plains to theſe nine the ſenſe in which he gives it, 
and they accept that ſenſe, it is impoſſible for him 
to deceive, or to be guilty of falſhood. Others, 
who are not concerned, may poſſibly take up 
wrong notions of the opinions of him, who makes 
the declaration; but that is their own fault; they 
deceive themſelves. Were the ſenſe, in which he 
aſſents, ever ſo far from the literal ſenſe, I cannot 
ſee any breach of veracity in his conduct, He 
might aſſent to new doctrines in old words; and 
it might be as neceſſary, if diſſenſion was thought 
likely to hurt religious principles, to require ſuch 
aflent, as any other. 

Having, by means of ſuppoſing a ſmall number, 
got clear ideas of the caſe, we may ſubſtitute, in 
the place of our nine, thoſe with whom we are in 
reality to agree, though their ſituation will make 
our duty and our views more indefinite, I mean, 
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according to what was ſaid in the* laſt Chapter, the 
generality of learned and judicious men; of thoſe, 
who ought to take the lead in eccleſiaſtical affairs : 
ceteris paribus thoſe muſt have the greateſt weight, 
who are inveſted with eccleſiaſtical authority: — 


theſe muſt, in practice, be conceived to poſſeſs the 


mind of the Church: and the multitude, to act 
on their authority. 


It is not our preſent buſineſs to ſpeak of the 


cuſtoms of e churches, except in the way 


of illuſtration. In that light it muſt be conſidered, 
if we mention, that, in England, a national Synod, 
or the Convocation has been? conſidered as the 
Church, though now its authority ſeems obſolete : 
and that Dr. Join Burges conſidered ſo ſmall a num- 
ber as the King and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


(Abbot) as capable of accepting his explanations 


of his aſſent, and of affirming © them to be the 


true ſenſe 1 intention of the Church of Eng- 
land.“ — This laſt is a ſmaller number than even 


our nine: conſiſting only of the Heads of the Church 
and Slate. 


It may not be amiſs to add here, chat, in other 
inſtitutions beſides a Church, where tacit reforma- 


tion has taken place, if it can be ſettled who has a 
Power of receiving a declaration, whether of opi- 


nion, or of purpoſe of conformity to rules and cuſ- 
toms, the perſon who makes it may lawfully make 


it in that ſenſe, in which it will be received. This 


applies to what is called matriculation in Univer- 
fities, engagements to obey Statutes. in Colleges, 
orders of Knighthood, Chapters, and other ancient 
aſſociations. There ſeem, in forms of Indentures, 
| " 0 

f Chap. v1. Sect. iv, | 
E Canon. 139. about a rational Synod. King? 8 Declaration 


prefixed to 39 Articles. 


h Dr. John Burges's Anſwer x. inen, c. London, 1631. 
p- 20. 
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to be very old expreſſions; though one would think 
they might be drawn up according to modern 
cuſtoms; but there is ſome uſe in ſeeing — A 
of ancient regularity and frugality. 

v. Where it is not eaſy to aſcertain the per- 
ſon, who has authority to receive a declaration, it 
may be very uſeful to conſider the end for which it 
is required. There is nothing which will bring 
us nearer to a right conception, and one on which 
we may rely. The ideas of thoſe, who require our 
afſent, muſt appear in a good degree from the 
purpoſe for which they require it. The general 
end and deſign of requiring aſſent to a body of re- 
ligious tenets is, to maintain Unity of Doctrine: 
if then ſuch Unity is maintained, the principal 
end is accompliſhed. But is not that, in other 
words, to ſay, it is more the deſign of Articles of 
Religion to make men agree, whatever may be the 
opinions in which they agree, than to make them 
agree in any particular opinions? —Molt principles 
may be carried too far; but if the caſe be as we 
ſtate it, the views of thoſe in authority will gene- 
rally be, to have that ſenſe taken, in which all agree: 
or as nearly all as may be. This reaſoning will 


make our ſincerity to be intimately connected with 


our conformity... . . We are plainly told, that 
* our 39 Articles are for the avoiding of Diverf ties 
of Opinions, and for the ſtabliſhing of conſent touch 
ing true religion;” (every man calls his own, re- 
ligion true religion; ſo as there is no diverſity of 
opinions, ſo as there is conſent, the main end is 

anſwered. 

1 Chap. 1. Sed. v. 

k A commander at ſea, a very long way from home, maſt 
make uſe of this rule in interpreting and applying his orders. 
A man, who has a Body of Doctrine before him, is ſometimes 
very far from having thoſe at hand, who have authority to deter- 


mine its preciſe ſenſe. 
| Chap. 1. and 111. and v. 
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. anſwered. It is to our preſent purpoſe to remark, 
that a preamble to a Law, or a preface to a body of 
Statutes, 15 a good ground of interpreting any am- 
biguous paſſages, as it ſhews the end and deſigu of 
the Lawgiver. But it happens, that the King's 
declaration or injunction prefixed to our 39 Arti- 
cles ſpeaks of the literal ſenſe; the * general, plain, 
full, grammatical ſenſe: what it has particularly in 
view®, can be determined only by Hiſtory: but we 
may ſay, in general, that the literal ſenſe of any 
form can be the right ſenſe only whilſt it is neu“. 
And, though the Preamble of any Statute is a great 
help to the right interpretation of it, by ſhewing 
us the end and deſign for which ſuch Statute was 
made, yet it muſt always be ſuppoſed, that ſuch 
preamble was firſt made and publiſhed 20d the 
Statute; whereas, our Articles were made in 1562, 
and the Injunction moſt probably not till 1628.— — 
But, had the Preamble been made 20174 the Arti- 
cles, yet, in whatever degree they grow obſolete, 
the Injunction muſt grow fo, notwithſtanding it 
commands interpretation in the literal ſenſe. 

vi. What has been ſaid, may tend to explain a 
paſſage in Dr. Powell's ſecond Diſcourle?. 4 How 
unjuſt then is the charge brought againſt the Eng- 
liſk Clergy that, having departed from the mean- 
ing of their articles, they all continue to ſubſcribe 
what none believes! The accuſation 1s not only 

| falſe, but the crime unpoſible.” The Engliſh 
Clergy comprehends both parties; that which makes 
the Declaration, and that which receives it. If 
theſe are agreed, there can be no falſhood.— This 
ſhews bow a Miniſter of the Church of Geneva is 
zow clear of the crime of prevarication, though 
there is ſo ſtrong an appearance of it in the manner 
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of affenting*. I do not fay, that at firf every Miniſ- 


ter there was innocent; new ſenſes have eenerallycheir 
origin in ſome degree of falſhood”; but, when any 
man comes to be perfectly underſtood, he cannot 
deceive. This may explain the paſſage of Dr. 
Powell, immediately follo owing the laſt. That 
cannot be the ſenſe of the Declaration, which no 
one imagines to be the ſenſe; nor can that inter- 
pretation be erroneous, which all have received. 
With whatever violence it was at firſt introduced, 
yet poſſeſſion is always a ſufficient title; and a long 
and quiet poſſeſſion renders that title indiſputable.“ 

VI. In ſome circumſtances, it might be thought 
hurtful to reaſon in this manner openly; the very 
end of tacit improvements is, to keep things in a 
train of that quiet and tranquillity, which is requi- 
ſite for the encouragement of religious * ſentiments : 
and, while errors are newly diſcovered, and few in 
number, it may be the leaſt evil to obſerve a de- 
gree of reſerve and prudence about them. The 
principal ends of religion continue to be anſwered, 
though ſome few enlightened perſons have diſco- 
vered errors, with which the common people are 
unacquainted. But, when calumny begins to fall 
heavy upon Miniſters, as if they were confulting 
private, not public good, as if they were guilty of 
falſhood, for the fake of honours and emoluments; 
and, when weak brethren begin to be ſcandalized, 
and honeſt men avoid the Miniſtry, becauſe an- 
cient conſtitutions do not exactly ſuit their judg- 
ment; then, it becomes the leſs evil to ſpeak 
plainly, and ſhew, that thoſe who aflent, are as 
| honeſt as thoſe who do not aſſent; that they Zo 
upon principles, which will bear rational examina- 
tion, though, to the unthinking, they are not 
ſtrikingly evident. 

2 Chap. v1. Set. vi. * Chap. 11. Sect. 1v. 
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e 


OF FALSHOOD IN SPEAKING ACCORDING 10 
| THE LETTER. 


. IH. we kv no concern with plain wilful 
falſhood ; we conceive men to ſpeak their 
real opinions, only to uſe words ſo as to deceive 
others, and to think it a ſufficient excuſe for ſuch 
deception, that their words bore the literal ſenſe. _ 

We firſt affirm, that, when words have acquired 
a new meaning, what in the new {ſenſe would be 
truth, may, in the primitive or literal ſenſe, be 
falſhood: this ſeems to follow immediately from what 
has been ſaid; moſt men would ſay, not only may, 
but muſt be falſhood. Yet ſentences may be ſo 
conſtructed, that a propoſition may be true in both 
ſenſes. © My Maſter is not at home,” may be ſo: 
as allo Villam bonam beneque edificatam. 

11. A few infances may be proper to new the 


nature of the kind of falſhood, of which we are 


ſpeaking ; yet inſtances do not ſeem numerous; 
the reaſon may be, becauſe occaſions for them are 
not numerous. Such inſtances are all reducible to 
one general form, uſing words in the literal ſenſe, 


when that ſenſe muſt deceive; which it muſt do, 


when they would be underſtood in the new or ac- 
quired ſenſe. Suppoſe, when Captain Henry Wil- 
ſon brought Lee boo from the Pelew Iſlands to 
England, he had ſhewn him King George, laying 


that is the King of France, he would have been 


guilty of falſhood, though, according to the titles 

of our King, his words were true.—Suppole a Gen- 

tleman faid, in public COMPABY;: ſpeaking of one 
| who 
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who was his Steward and Tenant, that he was a 
| Knave and Villain; and, upon being ſued for de- 
famation, alledged, that Knave only meant Servant, 
and Villain, Tenant; would he be allowed to have 
ſpoken the plain harmleſs truth, becauſe he uſed 
theſe words in their primitive literal fenſe*? —Sup- 
poſing the third Article (of the Engliſh Church) 
of 1552 had been 7acitly, inſtead of expreſsly, re- 
pealed, and a Miniſter had been of opinion, that 
1 Pet. iii. 19. was there rightly applied; yet, if he 
declared his aſſent to the Article in that ſenſe to a 
Church, in which it was unanimouſly agreed, that 
it was wrongly applied, I ſhould ſay he was guilty 
of falſhood.—Such an inſtance of falſhood would do. 
no harm, and therefore would not be treated as 
falſhood; but, if a Papiſt was to admit himſelf of 
a Coliege, which had been founded before the Re- 
formation, and excuſe himſelf for doing ſo as in- 
tending to ſay Maſs, and do every thing exactly 
as preſcribed by the Statutes, I apprehend he would 
Le treated as falſe and prevaricating: and yet, by 
the way, what ſhould hinder this, if there were no 
teſts? Nevertheleſs, ſome diſtinguiſhed enemies to 
Popery are for wholly removing them. 

111. Men have certainly a prejudice in favour of 
the literal ſenſe, and againſt all ſuch departure 
from it as we are deſcribing; and ſome notice 
ſhould be taken of it, leſt it ſhould prevail farther 
than it ought. This prejudice may be cor.fidered 
as general, and as particularly forcible in matters 
of religion. — As to the general prejudice in favour 
of the literal ſenſe, it may be ſaid, that mere habit 
makes prejudice ; and habit is certainly on the 58 
One receives Letters from an Houſekeeper: ſhe ſigns herſelf 
one's © obedient humble ſervant” — which is juſt as falſe as if ſhe 
had written, I am a Gentlewoman, and not your ſervant, but 
willing to ſhew you any civility. | | 
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. of the primitive meaning. — This primitive or lite- 


.ral meaning is moreover affociated in the mind 
with ruth, and is therefore eſteemed and honoured: 
the new ſenſe, having originated in ſome degree 
in falſhood, is aſſociated with Falſiuod. The one 
is always lie keeping one's word, the other has 
always the appearance of quirk and evaſion : it is 


indeed invented, in order to avoid offenſive plain- 


nels. 


Prejudice is alſo on the fide of the literal ſenſe 


in religious matters particularly; a man, who ſeems 


to act without artifice and duplicity, is judged to 


be more pious and religious than one, who ſeems 
to be evading his duty. And he, who follows the 
literal ſenſe, 1n religious forms, does nothing which 


in effect counteracts this prejudice, even when he 
is leſs ſtrictly right than he, who uſes the new and 
he mixes with thoſe, who differ 


acquired ſenſe : 


from him, and there is nothing which hinders them 
from worſhipping together; nay, from ſympa- 


thizing in many parts of devotion. 


To require 


from any one an interpretation of his form of aſ- 


ſenting would be, to impole a new form. 


Iv. We have already mentioned the poſſibility, 


that a tacit reformation might be total; as each 


part might become obſolete, every part might be- 
come ſo; or at leaſt every diſtinguiſhing part: in 

this caſe, a religious ſociety would change its doc- 
trines, and yet retain the expreſſions by which they 


were defined. But now, at the ſame time that one 


ſociety did this, another might adhere to the old 


ſenſe of the forms; this laſt will be eaſily allowed; 


but, if both happened together, there would be 


two religious ſocieties, diſſenting from each other, 
yet uſing the ſame Articles of Faith. We have 


feen the more arne, of theſe ſuppofitions exem- 
phitied 


> Chap. vi. Sect. v. 


5 
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plified in the Church of Geneva; the multitude 
may poſſibly retain the Calviniſtic notions, eſpe- 
cially if any teachers do: and then the whole caſe 
would be exemplified. | 
I have heard it ſaid, that thoſe, who have been 
commonly called Methodiſts amongſt us, have 
{poken of themſelves © as the true Church of Eng- 
land, and have ſaid, that we have departed from 
the true ſenſe of our Articles, &c. which they re- 
tain: I do nat derive this from any undeniable 
authority, but by way of illuſtration we will ſup- 
pole ſomething of the kind to be true:—as far as I 
can judge, Mr. Weſley, Mr. Whitfield, &c. give 
too /iteral a conſtruction to expreſſions of Scripture, 
which ſhould be underſtood popularly or figura- 
_ tively: they may therefore underſtand articles too 
literally, into which thoſe expreſſions of Scripture 
are introduced: but no matter : ſuppoſing they 
underſtood parts of our Articles in a literal ſenſe, 
which we aſſent to in a different ſenſe, we are two 
different Churches of England, uſing the ſame 
forms“. Which is the true Church may not be 
clear; we might be called the preſent Church, and 
they perhaps the * antiquated Church; each party 
may be ſincere; in each the Miniſter may aſſent 
in the ſenſe in which he is underſtood to aſſent by 
thoſe, whom he accounts the moſt judicious.— 
Amongſt the ancient pagaus, we are told, that the 
. Philoſophers, or initiated, had one religion, ang 
$5, | tne 
© See Burn's Eccleſ. Law, under Diſſenters, in his explanation 
of Sect. 8. of the Toleration Act. 


Warburton on Grace, p. 264. 12mo. 

In Weſley's Letters, Mr. Samuel Weſley writes thus: 
p. 113—or Lr. 27. It is in vain for Whitfield to pretend he 
is of the Church of England, unleſs there be to, one ſubordi- 
nate, the other oppoſite, to the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment and authority; one within doors, the other without.“ 


_ © So, at Geneva, there may be a pre/ent Church, and an anti- 
_ geared Church. 
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the profanum vulgus another; and theſe ſeem to 
have gone on together as one, in ſome reſpe&s.— 
Could the Elect and auditors amongſt the Mani- 
cheans be mentioned as a ſimilar inſtance? 7 
v. Here, another paſſage of Dr. Powell's ſecond 
Difcourſe occurs, which uſed to ſeem difficult to 
me. * That he may underſtand them (the Arti- 
cles) in their moſt obvious and primitive fignifica- 
tion, will ſcarce be doubted. And yet, if there is 
any place for doubt, it can be only here.“ This 
may mean, common men will fcarce doubt, that a 
man ſpeaks truth, who ſpeaks according to the 
literal fenſe; but thoſe, who have conſidered the 
nature of veracity and of tacit reformations, will 
ſee, that a man, by ſpeaking according to the li- 
- teral ſenſe, may ſpeak falſhood. 
v1. I will conclude this Chapter with ſome illuſ- 
trations of ſome things, which have been advanced 
in this and the two foregoing chapters. Let any 
one read the 74th Canon of our Church; and keep 
in mind, that every Miniſter 1s under *engagement, 
made expreſsly or tacitly, to obey canonical autho- 
rity*,—It appears, Firſt, that a facit reformation has, 
i „„ ſince 
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f Vol. of Diſc. p. 36. | 8 
5 It may be convenient to conceive this engagement to be 
made with regard to every particular ſeparately; as a general 
promiſe is the ſame thing, in effect, with a number of promiſes 
to perform each particular; and as then the obſolete duties would 
be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe wich were ſtill in force. | 
> << The true, ancient, and flouriſhing Churches of Chrift, being 
ever deſirous that their Prelacy and Clergy might be had as well 
in outward reverence, as otherwiſe regarded for the worthineſs 
of their miniſtry, did think it fit, by a preſcript form of decent 
and comely apparel, to have them known to the people, and 
thereby to receive the honour and eſtimation due to the ſpecial 
Meſſengers and Miniſters of Almighty God. We therefore fol- 
lowing their grave judgement, and the ancient cuſtom of the 
Church of England, and hoping that in time new-fangleneſs of 
apparel in ſome factious perſons will die of itſelf, do INE 
| 77 | = 
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fince 1603, taken place in the Church of England, 
with regard to the 4avits of its Miniſters. 2. That 
he, who engages himſelf to obey the laws with re- 
gard to Apparel, is underſtood to engage himſelf 
according to preſent notions of decency and gravity, 
that is, in the new and acquired, not in the literal 
ſenſe of ſuch engagement: and therefore that the 
perſon, who does act after the new and acquired 
ſenſe, fpeaks truth though contrary to the Letter; 
whereas any one, who ſhould make the engagement 
in the literal ſenſe, would ſpeak falſhood though 
according to the Letter. He would deceive thole, 
who were authorized to receive his promiſe; nor 
would his deceit be wholly harmleſs; as it would 

| 7 {> bring 


and appoint, That the Archbiſhops and Biſhops ſhall not inter- 
mit to uſe the accuſtomed apparel of their degrees. Likewile 
all Deans, Maſters of Colleges, Archdeacons, and Prebendaries 
in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches (being Prieſts or Deacons) 
Doctors in Divinity, Law, and Phyfic, Bachelors in Divinity, 
Maſters of Arts, and Bachelors of Law, having any eccleſiaſtical 
living, ſhall uſually wear Gowns with ſtanding collars, and 
ſleeves ſtrait at the hands, or wide ſleeves, as is uſed in the 
Univerſities, with Hoods or Tippets of filk and farcenet, and 
Square Caps. Ard that all other Miniſters admitted or to be 
admitted into that function, ſhall alſo uſually wear the like ap- 
parel, as is aforeſaid, except Tippets only. We do further, in 
like manner ordain, That all the ſaid Eccleſiaſtical Perſons 
above-mentioned ſhall uſually wear in their journeys Cloaks with 
Sleeves, commonly called Prieſts Chaks, with guards, welts, 
long buttons, or cuts. And no Eccleſiaſtical Perſon ſhall wear 
any Coif or wrought Night-cap, but only plain Night-caps of 
black filk, ſattin, or velvet. In all which particulars concerning 
the apparcl here preſcribed, our meaning 1s not to attribute any 
holineſs or ſpecial wortnineſs to the ſaid Garments, but for de- 
cency, gravity, and order, as is before ſpecified. In private 
houſes, and in their ſtudies, the ſaid Perſons Eccleſiaſtical may 
uſe any comely and ſcholur-like apparel, provided that it be 
not cut or pinkt; and that in public they go not in their Dou- 
blet and Hoſe, without Coats or Caſſock; and that they wear 
not any light-coloured Stockings. Likewiſe poor beneficed Men 
and Curates (not being able to provide themſelves with long 
Gowns) may go in ſhort Gowns of the faſhion aforc{.id,” | 
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bring contempt and diſgrace on the Church.— 


That, in the caſe of a tacit reformation, if any 
one ſaid, that all the Miniſters ſubſcribed what 
none believed, there would be juſt as much force 
in the obſervation as if he ſaid, all the Engliſh Mi- 
niſters engage to dreſs as none of them intend to 
_ drefs ; the remark would be true, but trifling: 
they all do engage to dreſs, as they are expected to 
dreſs, according to preſent ideas of clerical decency. 
4. It is conceivable, that there might be zwo ſets of 
Miniſters obeying the Canon, one dreſſing accord- 
ing to it, literally, the other obeying it according 
to modern cuſtoms of grave cloathing for religious 
miniſters;—in this caſe, it might be queſtioned 


which ſet were the frue Miniſters of the Church; 


and it might be found more diſcreet to wave that 
_ queſtion, and call one ſet the preſent, or modern, 
the other the antiquated Miniſters of the Church. — 

A peruſal of this Canon might illuſtrate the na- 
ture of that Liberty, which ariſes from continuance 
of the ſame Laws for a length of Time. The moſt 
decent of the Clergy, 1n point of dreſs, 1s not at 


preſent ſo much confined, as any one would be, 
who obeyed the Canon literally; - Or who was obliged 


to conform ſtrictly to any new Canon. —6. It might 
ſhew how cuſtom, in things naturally arbitrary and 
indifferent, once prevalent, is rig/t, though at firſt 


it was wrong: for the departure from the preciſe 
dreſs of the Canon, has, in all probability, been 
_ faulty at frſt.— 7. Laſtly, it is not the leaſt impor- 


tant thing for us to learn, that, while particulars 


of an indifferent nature vary, general principles con- 
tinue firm and immoveable; and are of eternat 


obligation. —Ovr obligation to be fubject to eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority is not in the leaſt kad: the 
duty of decency, of providing things * honeft in 


the 


D Ka Ac, "ng Chap. xli. verſe 1 7 


„ 
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the fight of all men, is as neceſſary as ever; and 
indeed theſe general principles are well laid down 
in the Canon.—To act according to theſe princi- 
ples, is the true intent and meaning of our engage- 
ments, and that muſt always be obſerved ; that is 
wholly indiſpenſible. Tn all changes and relaxations, 
we mult be extremely cautious that our principles 
of honeſty and fincerity do not get weakened or 
relaxed. And, if doubtful caſes ariſe, it muſt be 
our conſtant care to keep on the ſafe fide, and 


never to venture nearer than we can help, to the 
limits and boundaries of our duty. 


CHAP. 


- oo — OO a 
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CHAP IX. 


OF THE USE OF HISTORY, IN DETERMINING THE 
SENSE OF ARTICLES OF RELIGION. | 


F. RST, let us take a FORE A view 4 the lade 
of this Chapter. 
1. We now ſeem to have treated ſufficiently on 


fuch ſenſes of Forms, as may ſometimes be acquired 


by time and change of circumſtances; let us return 


to the primitive ſenſe, againſt which no prejudice 
is entertained: which ſeems the moſt common, and 


moſt free from evil. 


Ic is an important miſtake which men are apt to 


make concerning the primitive ſenſe of ancient 


forms, that they are to apply themſelves wholly to 
Grammar and Etymology, in order to underſtand 
them ; whereas, ſome of the greateſt difficulties, 
which attend the conſtruction of them, are to be 
obviated by Hiftory. To illuſtrate this, is now our 
proper buſineſs: but, before we wholly quit our 
connexion with the foregoing Chapter, let us ob- 
ſerve, that Hiſtory mult be of great uſe in giving 
us a right idea of the new and acquired meaning 


of words, when any change has taken place: this 


is too evident to need any full explanation; it muſt 
be Hiſtory, which muſt ſhew us the nature of each 
tacit reformation, its cauſes and effects; and on 
theſe muſt the new and acquired ſenſe of words 


always depend. 


Nor ſhall we have a better opportunity than the 
preſent to obſerve, that there is one way, in which 
words acquire, or, more ſtrictly, ſeem to acquire 
new ſenſes, not yet mentioned; by readers attend- 


ing 
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ing to grammar and etymology and cuſtom, while 
they neglect hiſtory : etymology may make a ſenſe 
ſeem to be a right one, which really was not the 
ſenſe of the writer: and modern cuſtoms may make 
us affix modern meanings to old words, when thoſe 
meanings were not really in the minds of the per- 
ſons, who uſed thoſe words. Theſe are not ſo 
properly new ſenſes, as miſtakes of the primitive 
ſenſe: and theſe miſtaken ſenſes are always taken 
for primitive ſenſes*—A man might ule the terms 
Knave and Villain with modern ideas, and think 
he uſed them in the primitive ſenſe. 

This obſerved, we may proceed to our proper 
buſineſs —In what way Hiſtory is wanted for in- 
veſtigating the primitive ſenſe of ancient forms, 
has been already in ſome degree explained. All 
expreſſions contain references to circumſtances, 
which Hiſtory only can point out. Indeed, Hiſtory 
can only point them out imperfectly, but it can 
approximate nearer to a right conception of them, 
than any thing elſe can. The word * accurſed” 
occurs in one of our Articles: if we depend upon 
Etymology to teach us its meaning, we ſhall be 
miſled: but, if we apply to Hiſtory, we may get 
a competent notion of it. Hiſtory will teach us 
the cuſtomary manner of condemning errors, and 
cuſtom is the jus et norma © loquendi. We ſhall 
ſee, that anathemas uſually accompanied ſuch con- 
demnation, eſpecially when Heretics were excom- 


municated ; 
2 People who read the Engliſh Bible ſometimes affix modern 
ideas to ancient words; —@wvn, Voice, Act. xxiv. 21.—3 ö dog, 
Way, Act. ix. 2. Luft, paſſim; Pf. Ixxviii. 18. meat for your 
luſt: the luſt of the ve, world. —Kaeg9:z, Heart, for conception, 
1 Cor, ii. 9.—99axrixo;, apt to teach, 1 Tim. iii. 2. 2 Tim. 
ll. 24. Nixe, a Lawyer, Matt. xxii. 3 5. Tit. iii. 13.— pro- 
vide things, ua de, honeſt ? Rom. x11. 17. — Worſhip (with my 
Body, &c.) Luke xiv. 10. 


Þ Chap. vi. Sect. 1. referring to B. 1. Chap. x. 
£ Hor, Art, Poet. 1. 71. 
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municated ; and therefore, that © accurſed” means 
only unworthy, on account of ſome ſuppoſed error, 
to be a member of ſome Chriſtian Church {uppoſed 
to be particularly pure. —Biſhop Pearſon ſhews us“, 
that we are to conſider the Hiſtory of the Septua- 
gint, in order to acquire a right notion of the word 
| Kvgros.— The title Defender of the Faith is not taken 
in its true ſenſe® by thoſe, who are not aware, that 
it was given by Pope Leo x. to Henry v11t. for 
_ defending the Popiſi Religion by a ſmall treatiſe. 
We may add, that the true meaning of the King's 
D-claration prefixed to our 39 Articles is to be 
inveſtigated by conſidering the occaſion of it.— 
Calviniſm ſeems- to have been growing, from the 
time of Queen Mary, when ſeveral Proteſtant Di- 
vines were obliged to take refuge in foreign coun- 
tries, where it flourithed, down to the reign of 
Charles iſt; in the third: year of which, (I take 
for granted) the Declaration, or injunction, was 
publiſhed. About this time, the Calviniſts found, 
that our Articles were not /rong enough for therd, 
in favour of predeſtination, irreſiſtible grace, and 
other doctrines heightening the divine agency in 
the ſalvation of man. They began to enlarge their 
meaning, and turn it to their own purpoſe, in va- 
rious ways; which cauſed ſtrong oppoſition from 
other Divines; I cannot ſay, that I know very par- 
ticularly how far they went beyond any thing, 
which is found in the Articles; nor might it be 
proper to dwell upon the ſubject in this place; but 
che declaration was made to prevent ſuch freedoms; 
and, 
4 On the Creed: under © Our Lord,” p. 146, fol. 
© This title is uſed in the King's Declaration prefixed to the 


Articles; and in Bp. Burnet's Dedication of his Expoſition of 


the Articles; — but it can only be proper by ſome kind of ana- 
logy: it miſleads. 


Chap. v1. Sect. v. See the end of the Oxford Pamphlet 
on the 17th Art. Pe} 
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and, as it was prefixed to a freſh publication of the 
Articles, there is an appearance, as if they were 
coming to be much neglected or abuſed. — Arch- 
biſhop Laud was an Arminian, and he, with ſome 
other Biſhops, framed the declaration: the expreſ- 
ſions therefore contained in it about plain, /iteral, 
grammatical ſenſe; about Preachers and Readers 
(or thoſe who read Lectures) in the Univerſities 
affixing their own meaning, drawing aſide articles, 
&c. are all to be underſtood with a particular re- 
ference to what the authors had in view. — What 
confirms this notion is, that we find the Puritans 
(who were rigid Calviniſts) 5 complaining of this de- 
claration, as abridging their Liberty of Preaching. 
Neal, in his Hiſtory of the Puritans, ſays, ** ſurely 
there was never ſuch a confuſed, unintelligible de- 
claration printed.” —lt does indeed uſe general ex- 
preſſions with particular meanings: it ſpeaks alſo as 

if ſome teachers neglected the articles, and yet main- 
' tained, that they were favourable to them; but 
this was an inconſiſtency in the Puritans, rather 
than in the Declaration; it thwarts the Puritans, 
and yet forbids affixing new ſenſes © either way,” 
that is, either in favour of Calviniſts or Arminians; 
but this might be for the ſake of appearing impar- 
tial, and of promoting filence on inexplicable doc- 
trines. 

An additional reaſon for concluding, that Pre- 
deſtination, &c. are particularly aimed at in this 
declaration, is the quotation from the 15th Article, 
and the expreſſion curious points, in "which the 
preſent differences he :” the wer: & curious occurs 
ſeveral times. 

The declaration relates to difeipline as well as 
dogtrine; but the parts of diſcipline, infringed by 

the 

t See Collier's Eccleſ. Hiſt. Vol, ii. p. 746. 
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ledge, to make every thing in our Articles clear, 


 doftrine ſo, but every manner of Hating a doctrine.“ 


an opinion had, in fact or reality, many favourers at 


preſſion obſcure or uncouth in our articles, he may 


of his hiſtorical knowledge. * 


— — — - 
* 


expreſſing our doctrines muſt continue the ſame, 


mY what that end or deſign | . 5 
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the Puritans about 1628, muſt be underſtood as 
particularly meant. 

I will ſay no more on the general nature of the 
fubject immediately before us; but proceed to other 
reflexions; only obſerving firſt, that 1 would en- 
gage, if I was poſſeſſed of a perfect hiſtorical know- 


intelligible, and familiar“; — not to make every 


But then, by hiſtorical knowledge, I muſt be un- 
derſtood to mean, not only a knowledge of facts, 
but of opinions and feelings. Indeed it may be 
deemed a knowledge of facts, if we know, that ſuch 


ſuch a time; that ſuch an affection or ſentiment, 
as zeal, diſguſt, &c. was actually prevalent in fuck 
a ſet or party of men. If any one finds any ex- 


venture to aſcribe the obſcurity to the AMOR 


11. We might open what we have now to fay, 
by obſerving, that the Articles of one fect may be, 
in ſome meaſure, affected, as to their ſenfe, by | 
changes in other ſects. We have hitherto conceived 
the meaning of words to be affected only by the 
diſcovery of errors inherent in them; by internal 
faults, and internal changes; — we now would con- 
ceive how their meaning may be affected by exter- 
nal” changes. To ſay, that the force of words 


whatever changes happen in other doctrines, is to 
forget the end and deſign of Articles of Religion, 
and all that has been explained in the firſt and 
fifth Chapters.—In order to ſee this, let us recol- 


| 6 The 
5 C Hina 8 Feat for I 9 Chap. x xvii. p· 282. 


> 
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rr. The end or deſign of a body of doctrines 
is to maintain unity of doctrine; the intention of 
each particular article is, to find a remedy for ſome 
actual error, which occaſions ſome diſturbance, ſo 
as to fruſtrate ſome end of ſocial religion, or which 
ſeems very likely to do ſo. This it is, which diſtin- 
guiſhes a {et of Articles from a ſyſtem of Theology, 

or a Sermon: and a very important diſtinction I 
take this to be. The deſign of a Syſtem and a 


Sermon is, to explain and enforce all doctrines; 


whereas, Articles only mention thoſe, by which 
one Society is kept ſeparate from another. A ſet 
of Articles is, as it were, a partition wall; not in- 
tended for war, ſo much as to keep all things quiet : 
like the walls of one's kouſe, to let the domeſtic 
lociety within purſue its proper buſineſs in ſecurity. 


Tv. If this notion be allowed, each article ſhould 


be interpreted, and enderſtood, and aſſented to, 
as it would have been, if the error at which it aims 
had been ſpecified; that is, however general the 
expreſſion of any Article may be, the interpretation 
of it ſhould be limited and reſtrained to particular 


caſes. This appears from hence, that, as ſoon as 
the Article was made, it would be ſo interpreted; 


the reaſons of its being made would appear to every 


one, and no one would think of extending it be- 


yond thoſe reaſons: and, if this would be the caſe, 
whilſt the Article was moſt clearly underſtood, it 
certainly ou cht to be at all times, as far as we are 
able to make it ſo. Propoſitions ought not to 
grow more peneral and unlimited in their inter- 


pretation. by age: but there is a falſe appearance, 
which mifguides; they ſeem to grow more gene- 


ral, as references are forgotten, and that falſe ap- 
pearance ought” to be correfed. —It fees to deceive 
pon of inſomuch that they would be — 
| ay's 
1 Chap. vt. Sect, 1. 

F 2 
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lay, © ſhall I aſſent to an erroneous propoſition, 
expreſſed in general terms, which has a plain mean- 
Ing, merely becauſe I ſee, that ſome particular 
errors, condemned by that general propoſition, 
have been rectified? becauſe it is in part uſeleſs? We 
may at leaſt anſwer to ſuch a queſtion, let our rea- 
ſoning be remembered, let it be brought to bear, 
let it do what it can: and the conſequence would 
generally be, in practice, that the difficulty would 
be ſolved, and the general propoſition given up, 
as unmeaning.— But the reaſons for ſuch reſtricted 
interpretation of Articles, as is here mentioned, 
will allow of a fuller explication. 5 
v. 1. If propoſitions are to be underſtood ab- 
ſolutely, and not as aimed at any particular errors, 
thoſe who compiled them muſt have acted wrongly, 
and have laid à greater reſtraint than they had any 
right to lay. Thoſe, who require declarations of 
opinion, are only to require them, when ſome 
good end 1s to be anſwered by them; when they 
are in a manner neceflary to promote the ends of 
ſocial religionk. And, when we look back upon 
men's actions, in all doubtful caſes, they are not 
to be ſuppoſed to have meant what it would have 
been wrong for them to mean. Id voluiſſe intelli- 
guntur, quod velle eos oportuit',—What men had 
no right to do, is treated as if it had not been done. 
If a man had no right to execute a deed of gift, ſuch 
a deed is unmeaning; and, if he had in part only 
ſuch a right, the validity of the deed will be partial. 
vi. 2. Another reaſon why we ſhould interpret 
any body of doctrines, to which aſſent is required, 
by a reference to the times, is, becauſe we find that 
ſomething of the ſort has been done even by com- 
ßilers of Articles themſelves: I mean to refer to the 
35th Article of our Church, but only as I * 
| Teer 


„„ Powell, p- 368. 
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refer to any other fact. A ſet of very learned and 
prudent men fay, that certain compoſitions; by 
which the doctrines of a Church are to be taught 
to the people, are peculiarly ſuited to the times; 
that is, are, probably, more ſuited to one fication 
of things than another. By ſuch an expreſſion we 
are called upon, in affenting, to ſee how long the 
ſuitableneſs laſts; we can tell that only by Hittory ; 
and, if we find the times wholly to change, ſo muſt 
the force of the Article®. It may indeed be aid, 
why is reference to times here expreſſed, if it is 
always implied? does not its being exprefled here 
prove, that it would be always expreſſed, if it was 
meant? I preſume the anſwer to this objection is, 
that, in the particular expedient of teaching by 
Homilies, a change was to be clearly foreſeen, 
Though there was a very great ſcarcity of ap- 
proved preachers then, (for the Papiſts and Puritans 
were poſſeſſed of a great ſhare of the clerical learn» 
ing) yet it was not probable, that this would con- 
_ tinue: and a change diſtinctly foreſeen was to be 
provided for. Our natural concluſion is, that, 
had other changes been foreſeen, ſome proviſion 
would have been made for them alſo: and that 
what could not be foreſeen, muſt be provided for, 
when a proviſion appeared to be wanted, But we 
ſhould often deprive ourſelves of the power of 
making ſuch proviſion for changes, if we inter- 
preted articles univerſally, and not as proviſions 
tor particular exigencies. 

VII. 3. It is always a fair way of judging of the 
ſenſe of any compoſitions (if we uſe it fairly,) to 
Put ourſelves in the place of the Authors. If we 
: do this, 1 in the preſent caſe, to the beſt of our power, 


We 

m Dr. Balg y thinks, that we now are lowed, not required. 
to read Homilics inſtead of Sermons. Something was ſaid on 
teaching by Homilies, Chap. v. Sect. v. and vi. | 
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we muſt conclude, that the compilers of articles 
would not provide any, would not deft Ire to provide 
any, but as remedies for prefling inconveniences: 
We have before ſaid, that they ought not; now we 
ſay that, of choice, they world. not. Let us con- 


ceive a council compiling Articles; they condemn 
and exclude ſeveral errors and hereſies; they get 


warm; a Zealot ſays, let us proſcribe this error; 
* who profeſſes it ”—* no one at preſent, but ſome 


one may hereafter, and we had better anticipate and 


provide a remedy beforehand :* what can we con- 


ceive the wiſer part of the Council to urge, but 


ſomething of this fort? No! we have errors ſ{ut- 
ficient to proſcribe, which really exiſt; we will not 
imagine new ones; if any ſhould ariſe in future, 
we will leave them to poſterity : perhaps our pro- 
viſion might ſuggeſt an error, which would not 
elle have been thought of; and involve our ſucceſ- 


ſors in many needleſs difficulties. If ſuch would 


be the determination, we ſhould receive and inter- 
pret Articles as formed after this manner. And we 


may add, that the 41ſt Article of our Church, as 


it ſtood for ten years, againſt Millenariaus, was ex- 
punged when it ſeemed (probably) to be unneceſ- 
fary, though the Doctrine of a Millenium would 
continue the ſame; nay, was not revived when the 
new Millenarians or fifth Monarchy men aroſe 1n 


the 17th Century. 


An additional conſideration 18, chat, if A 
are ſuppoſed to be in force, where no remedy 1s 
wanting, why ſhould ſo few Articles. be made? 
why leave ſo many parts of a religious ſyſtem not 
enforced"?— Why make new ones in our Church 
in 1562, and never fince? and then only on a 

very 

n The Puritans have complained of he number” of DoArines 


which are omitted in our Articles. See Bingham's Apology, 
B. 2. Chap. xiii. or * Vol. i ti. P. 745. 
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very particular occaſion? on occaſion of a change 
in the national religion? Biſhop Burnet * ſhews, 
that our Church was compelled, by the gen 

of the cafe, to make Articles when it did. 
VII. 4. The laſt reaſon I ſhall mention why 
we ſhould interpret human expreſſions of doctrines, 
with a ſtrict reference to the occaſion is, becauſe 
the words of Chriſt and his Apoftles are undoubt- 
edly to be ſo interpreted. This has been ſhewn?, 
but it will be proper to repeat an inſtance or two, 
| becaule that kind of reſtricted interpretation, which 
we ſay is reaſonable, will not, after all we can 
urge, appear nearly ſo much ſo without as with 

ſuch inſtances.—Take Acts x. 344. and Matt. xviii. 

3. (compare 1 Cor. xiv. 20.) 

_ 1x. From theſe reaſons we conclude, that, — 

withſtanding Articles of Religion are expreſſed in 

general terms, we ſhould interpret them as mere 
antidotes againſt particular religious maladies, ac- 
tually exiſting at the time when they were formed, 
of which we can get no knowledge but from 

Hiſtory. 

If our reaſoning has bien juſt, we may deduce 
from it ſome Inferences, which may tend to rectify 
our notions, and free each honeft mand from 
groundleſs doubt and anxiety. 

1. We may deduce, that an article of religion, 
or a clauſe of a Creed, or Liturgy of any church, 
may become a dead Lener, merely by improve- 
ments in the forms uſed by other Churches. For, 
if the malady no longer exiſts, the preſcription 
againſt it becomes uſeleſs and of no — if the 
Hereſy ceaſes, the proviſion to keep a church clear 
from it ceaſes, in effect, to all 1 intents and purpoſes. 

We 


| + InviadyRion to Art p. 5. so. 
P B. 1. Chap. | 
2 B. 1. Chap. 4 , Charge 2d. p. * 197. 
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Me have before” ſpoken of forms loſing their force, 
but that was in a different way; by internal correc- 
tions; we now ſpeak of external corrections. —In 
our form of Infant-Baptiſm, the Sponſors are in- 
joined to provide, that the Infant be taught the 
Creed, &c. © in the vulgar tongue; this is a remedy 
againſt teaching the Creed in Latin; but, as 
Sponſors have now no idea of any ſuch thing, the 
direction (as far as reipects Latin) is become a dead 
Letter; and ſo would the whole 24th Article, if 
the Papiſts came to © have public prayer,” and 
* miniſter the Sacraments” in the vulgar tongues*. 
Some clauſes of the Athanaſian Creed are oppoſed 
to the Neſtorian and Eutychian doctrines; but, if 
no one profeſſed thoſe doctrines, ſuch clauſes are 
virtually extin&: not falſe; for, what is extinct 
can contain neither truth nor falſhood. — An Hereſy, 
which is forgotten, is extinct to thoſe who have 
forgotten it; and ſo it ſhould be deemed to thoſe, 
who have had no opportunity of knowing it. 

This reaſoning affects chiefly the main deſign of 
an article; perhaps little expreſſions, thrown in 
with a view of making the compoſition totus teres 
atque rotundus, may not have been intended as 
antidotes; but ſtill, as they make parts of articles 
which were ſo, and as the compilers had no right 
to impoſe what was not ſo, they ſhould be conſi- 
dered as obliterated with the main ſubſtance.— 

Indeed ſome Articles might have been inſerted, 
| becauſe others would be maimed without them: 
but ſhould not theſe be conſidered as Incorporated 
with the reſt, and ſhare their fate? 

X. 2, It follows from what has been ſaid, that 
Articles are not to be conſidered as inconſiſtent 
with any doctrines, which were unknown to the 


compllers 


r Chap. vr. Sect. 1. ca vir. Sect. . 
dee alſo the 33d Article, Sect. 9. © rightly cut off. 
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compilers of them. It is doubtful, whether ſuch 
doctrines would have been thought erroneous ; or, 
if they had been, whether they would have been 
thought likely to occaſion any diſturbance: nay, 
if they would, {till no remedy was provided by 
thoſe, who alone had authority to provide one : 
and therefore, if articles are remedies, ſuch doc- 
trine has nothing to do with Articles. Our 6th 


Article ſays, * Holy Scripture containeth all things 


neceſſary to Salvation:“ is it therefore wrong for 


one of our teachers to inforce moral obligations? 
Dr. Balguy ſeems to think it is not“: — but yet Dr. 
Balguy does not go againſt our 6th Article; it was 
a remedy againſt Popiſt traditions : and ſuppoſe 
nothing ſaid in Scripture againſt gaming, duelling, 
| ſuicide, &c. yet a Miniſter of our Church might 
lawfully preach againſt them, and on moral prin- 
_ ciples, notwithſtanding, at leaft, the 6th Article; 
conceiving the Article to have only Popery in 
view. Biſhop Pear ſonꝰ profeſſes to reaſon with 
even Atheiſts on principles, which they would allow; 
—and alſo with Jews.—It is conceivable, that our 
Reformers, though excellently: well ſkilled in the 
Scriptures, might not attend ſufficiently to morality, 
nor ſee how the ſtudy of it conſpired with Scripture 
to make men good and happy; nor perceive, that 
improvements in morality afforded additional in- 
ternal evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity. 
' XT. 3, If articles are not inconſiſtent with new 
doctrines, they cannot be with new ſolutions of 
old doctrines, ſuch as predeſtination, Trinity, &c. 
—compllers could not provide a remedy againſt a 
poiſon unknown :—if it be ſaid, it is clear that 
they 2would have provided againſt a certain ſolution, 
if it had been POSI ſoon nag; then I N 
* Charge ad. 188, FO 
» Preface to Creed, © ba for p14 
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ue that ſuch ſolution could not Airicthy be called 
O's PE. 

XII, 4. Laſtly, it 5 to | follows "IF what 
has been, ſaid, that, when any common perſon, 
without any fault of his, is ignorant of heretical no- 
tions aimed at. in any clauſe of any confeſſion of 
faith, he need not be ſcrupulous of giving a verbal 
aſſent to it. We have lately obſerved, that, when 
a perſon has no opportunity of knowing an here- 
rical notion, the caſe 1s the ſame as if that notion 
did not exiſt; and therefore any Article againſt it 


becomes a dead. Letter; and, what a perſon has 
no opportunity, humanly ſpeaking, of knowing, 


he is ignorant of without any fault of his own.— 
It ſo, it may be urged, why ffrould we ſtudy theſe 
matters — If ignorance is blifs, *tis folly to be 
wife.” —But, if a man be ignorant rough his own 
fault, he is puniſhable ; though rather for negligence 
than for 4/incerity : but, as that cannot be ſuppoſed 


to leſſen his: puniſhment, it is beſt to conſider. only 


the caſe of harmleſs ignorance. As far as a man is 
innocently ignorant, ſo far he may truſt, that he 
need not trouble himſelf about either his aſſent or 
diſſent. I ſuppoſe all men are ignorant in ſome 


degree of the references, by which the ſenſe of 


words is to be limited, though different men in 
very different degrees. Every degree of ſuch 1gno- 
rance will throw a kind of a miſt over the expreſ- 
ſions uſed; the general effect of which will be, that 


4 man will have no decided opinion againſt a pro- 


Poſition or. doctrine, and yet will not be clear for 
it. Even a:teacher of religion may content himſelf 
under ſuch a ſtate of mind (as every one muſt be 
under at, in ſome menſure), fo long as he is quite 
fatisfied, that he does what can be required of him, 
in reaſon, to inform himſelf, aceording to the op- 


portunities which his nuation affords him, ant to 


clear 
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clear up his obſcurities and the indiſtinctneſs of 
his notions, more and more, from time to time. 

I conclude this Chapter with once more ob- 
ſerving, that the thing which of all things will be 
the moſt effectual towards giving us right notions of 
Articles, Creeds, confeſſions of Faith, is, the ſtudy 
of Hiſtory: the parts of Scripture, on which they 
are built, muſt be known; but that part of our 
duty is more eaſy, and better defined, tay the 
58 of OG! into ORE . | 


CHAPEL 


| OF ASSENTING TO PROPOSITIONS, WHICH ARE 
UNINTELLIGIBLE, 


HE tranſition from the laft Chapter to this 

15 not difficult: 1n the laſt, we left the per- 

fon, who was not much converſant in Hiſtory, 
treating ſome parts of forms as unmeaning, be- 
cauſe he did not know what diſorders they had 
been intended to remedy: words which are un- 
meaning muſt be on the ſame footing with ſuch as 
are unintelligible. And, in Chapters v1. vII. vIII. 
and 1x, we treated of Propoſitions which had doit Z 
their meaning. 
It may perhaps occur, that all the ſubjects i in 
this Book, fince the beginning of the ſixth Chap- 
ter, were to have ſome relation to antiquated forms; 
to forms, as having continued for a great length of 
lime. Any one who recollects this may ſay, what 
have unintelligible propoſitions to do with age? but 
wie were to be allowed to introduce ſubjects, which 
might be treated independently, fo long as there 
was any advantage in introducing them in this 
place rather than in any other, where religious ſo- 
ciety was treated. Now it ſeems as if myſterious 
doctrines would be more calmly confidered, when 
they were old, than when they were new: when 
new, people are violent about them, and the terms 
in which they are expreſſed are ſo often repeated, 
ſo echoed and re-echoed, that they grow familiar, 
and people can ſcarce perſuade themſelves, that 
they do not underſtand them. 4 
t 


2 Preface to Chap. v1. 
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It is proper, that unintelligible propoſitions 
ſhould be treated ſomewhere in the preſent Book, 
as they materially affect religious Society; and men 
may run into two faulty extremes about them: 
too eaſily receiving them leads to error, and fruit- 
leſs controverſy; and ſometimes to needleſs anxiety: 
Sand too eaſily rejecting them, tends to ignorance 
and diſorder; and finally to the obſtruction of reli- 
. authority. _ 
We may open the ſubje& by obſerving, that 
5 may | unintelligible propoſitions may ariſe in natural 
religion, and in other ſubjects connected with it. 
Things have been ent of the ſou! without 
diſtinct ideas; and propoſitions have been made 
this way and that, as if it was more known than 
it 18. The Soul 1 is the Heartꝰ, the blood ſurround- 
ing the Heart; - it is the brain, ſeated in the brain; 
it is fre, it is harmony, it is number; all theſe things, 
and more, have been ſaid:—“ God is eternal,” for, 
« ex-nihilo nihil fit.“ Fate governs all things, 
even thoſe beings, who can chuſe how they will 
act. That Deity, which created all the ſources of 
evil, is infinitely good. The ſame Being acts by 
fixed Laws, and interferes perpetually by his parti- 
cular providence. No rational man will ſay, that 
be clearly underſtands theſe propoſitions. —Velleins, 
the Epicurean, in Cic. de Natura Deorum, fays, 
the immateriality of God, or his freedom from 
Body“, is unintelligible; wwe ſhould find it very dif- 
ficult to conceive the Supreme Being clogged with 
a Body, 
_ Many of the ſame propoſitions OG in 
revealed religion: but the enquiry into their mean- 


5 ing 
* Tue Dip. I. 9, 10. 
© Quod verd fine corpore ullo Deum (Plato) volt eſſe, ut 


Greci dicunt «0wp ay; id quale eſſe poſlit, intelligi non poteſt, 
De Nat. D. 1. 12, 
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ing aſſumes a different ſhape : becauſe, when we 
halve: things communicated to us from above by 


Language, we have to conſider and inveſtigate the 


preciſe meaning of expreſſions. In natural religion, 
we have no. words or expreſſions to conſider. Re- 
vealed religion adds moreover to the myſteries of 
natural —“ In the. beginning was the Word” — 

< and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God he is called 
God the Angels of God worſhip him. The Crea- 


tor made the worlds by his Son.-- The Holy Spiris 


abides with us, guides us, inhabits our Bodies, the 
bodies of all men at once: as his Temple. here 
is. a connection between the Father, : Son, aud Holy 
Ghoft, which makes it proper, that Chriftians ſhould 
be baptized in their joint names, and that thoſe 
names ſhould be frequently mentioned together in 
a folemn manner, to the excluſion of all others.— 
A Virgin was overſhadowed by the Holy Ghoſt, 


and- brought forth a Son without having known 
man; that Son was both perfectly human and per- 


fe&tly divine*. Prayer is to be offered to an all- 


wile Being, who- will give us what is beſt for us. 


The diffculties attending theſe propoſitions have 


engaged men in ſolving them. Sometimes it has 


been ſeen, that ſolutions were wrong, even when 
no diſtinct idea eould be attained of what was right; 
and attempts to explain, with defences of the ſolu- 
tions, have greatly increaſed the number of unin- 
relligible propoſitions. It ſeems as if we ſhould 
add, to the number of unintelligible propoſit ions, 


many human forms of ſpeaking, particularly thoſe 


hinted at in the beginning of this Chapter; fuch 
as have become unmeaning; either by tacit refor- 
-- mations, 


d. tha ators of: Seripture, . if honeſt, vil ſometimes leave 
unintelligible propoſitions.— Sce about * B. 1. Chap. 
VI, Sect, VII. 
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mations, or by the extinction of thoſe errors, which 
they were intended to remedy. - ) 

iv. What has been faid thews the ahortatce 
of trying to. make unintelligible queſtions as little 
inconvenient..as-' poſſible.” They have proved in- 
convenient, not only in oceafioning diffenſion and 
violation of charity, but alſo/ im cauſing a greater 
degree of untaſiueſi, when aſſent has been required 
to them, than reaſon and good ſenſe could juſtify. 
It might leſſan this laſt- mentioned evil (of un- 
e to contider, that, if propoſitions ate wholly 
unintelligible, they really expreſs norſing; if they 
| ſeem to wear an affirmatwe'thape, they affrmino- 
thing; if a negative, they Hen 1 — 
ſpirits are eure: does not differ from, animal 
ſpirits are not rh xste The Gods are Images 
flying off from bodies; fo affirmed Democritus: 
no, ſays Parmenides, I deny it; God is 4 Gone 
ſurrounding the Heaven, and by the brightneſs 
and ardor of its light keeping the orb together 
will you aſſent to the affirmarive, or the negative 
they ſeem equally unintelligible. Indeed, if ei- 
ther ſubject or predicate 18 ng. N the e 
Stine muſt be:to. 
Let it may be proper to obſeree;: according to 
what was juſt now hinted, that propoſitions Une i 
telligible on the whole, or what would be allowed 
unintelligible if taken abſolutely, without any par- 
ticular reſpect or relation to others, may be intellia 
gible relatively, or in ſome reſpects, as, for inſtance; 
in denying errors. The Son of God was-begotton- from 
eternity, is unintelligible taken abfolutely; but it is 
intelligible conſidered as : denying, that ay tins” 
can be aſſigned, when he began to exiſt. 
This may be applied to the argument for the 
Eternity of God; ex nihilo nil #, How God. is 
3 2 : eternal, | 
* Tuſc. Difp. 1. 10. f De Nat. Deorum. 1. 12. +1, Sect. 11. 
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eternal, cannot be underſtood; yet this proves, 
that it is abſurd to ſay, that he had a beginning. 
v. When propoſitions are fo unintelligible, that 
they neither affirm nor deny any thing, a man, by 
repeating them, whatever other folly he may run 
into, cannot be guilty of any breach of Veracity: 
he can deceive no one: unleſs indeed he profeſſes 
to underſtand them; if he ſays that, he introduces 
a new propoſition, and one which 15 intelligible.— 
Not long after the middle of the laſt century, the 
_ Clergy in France were obliged to ſign a form to 
this purpoſe. * I heartily condemn the five propo- 
ſitions contained in Janſenius's Book; his doctrine, 
though pretended to be taken from Auguſtin, is 
not really Auguſtin's:— now it did not appear, that 
the five Propoſitions were in Janſenius's Book 
(called Auguſtinus); that was queſtioned, and the 
paſſages never found: this form the Nuns of St. 
Cyran, whoſe convent was at Port Royal in the 
Fields, were called upon to fign, they being great 
favourers of the Janſemiſts : —we ſign this? ſay they; 
how ſhould we know whether the propoſitions are 
really in the Book or not? it is a great Folio, writ- | 
ten in Latin, and we do not underſtand Latin 
we will not aſſent to what we do not at all under- 
ſtand! they perſiſted in their refuſal till, at laſt, 
their Monaſtery was wholly deſtroyed®. Voltaire's 
remark is, one does not know which 15 more fin- 
gular, the confeſſion which was required of women 
that five propoſitions were contained in a Latin 
Book; or the obſtinate refuſal of theſe Nuns. 
The requiſition was certainly very ſtrange: Vol- 
taire did not think the refuſal leſs ſo: the Form 
Was wnintelligible, but it was Known by all men 1 
E 


b Moſheim, 19th Cent. 2. 1. 1. 47. Voltaire—Louis xiv. 
Janſeniſme. P. 271. 281—12mo, 
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be ſo; Veracity was not concerned with aſſenting 
to it: ſuch aſſenting would have deceived no one. 
vi. If the end of affenting to unintelligible pro- 
poſitions is not truti, what is it? it can only be 
ſome ſpecies of convenience, or tility: that is, 
avoiding ſome evil, or attaining ſome good: to im- 
poſe aſſent to them without ſome ſuch view, would 
be fooliſh, and oppreſſive; nay, conſidering them 

as of a religious ſort, impious or preſumptuous. 
VII. The pincipal queſtion is, wherein can that 
Utility co? what is the nature of the evil to 
be avoided, and of the good to be attained? It 
is an evil to neglect or throw aſide any thing, which 
it has pleaſed God to reveal to mankind: if he 
ſends a meſſage, whether it be underſtood or not, 
it is to be carefully preſerved ; it is to be noted and 
regiſtered faithfully and ſimply: nay, the more 
exactly, for not being underſtood; if we write what 
we underſtand, we may ſafely alter ſeveral little 
points and dots; we know what we are doing; 
but, if we copy a language which we have never 
learnt, we muſt copy every thing, even blots and 
miſtakes. —All that we can ſtrictly ſay, in ſuch a 
caſe, is, that we do not at preſent underſtand what 
God is pleaſed to ſay to us; we do not know how 
ſoon we may. It may be objected here, keep the. 
ſcriptural information faithfully, only do not re- 
quire aſſent to it: but it is not conceivable, that we 
ſhould value Scripture, and not throw the expreſ- 
ſions of it into ſome forms; of doctrine, or devo- 
tion: into ſermons, prayers, hymns, &c.—theſe 
are neceſſary, if we were only to remind men of 
e Wy what 


1 Had they ſigned, they would have thought, probably, their 
aſſent equivalent to ſaying, © we Janſeniſts condemn Janſenius;? 
— but need they have had this difficulty; ſuppoſe they had 
ſigned and ſaid publicly, we do net condemn Janſenius Por 
ſome other contrivance of that ſort might have been hit upon. 
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what has been revealed: and to make them feel its 
value and importance : theſe muſt be the ordinary 
means of exciting religious ſentiments. Care muſt 
indeed be taken, at the ſame time, that no one de- 
ceives himſelf, or imagines that he underſtands 
what he really does not. 

If we throw away what comes from above, be⸗ 
cauſe we do not thoroughly ſee the meaning of it, 
we know not what we loſe. Suppoſe a people, 
who were pretty much uncivilized, had an offer of 
a good body of Laws, and accepted them: there 
is no doubt but there would be ſeveral regulations, 
of which they would not ſee the ſcope: but would 
they therefore be wife for expunging thoſe regu- 
lations ?—conteſts might arife from prejudices 
againſt ſuch new Laws, which might occaſion ſome 
kind of aſſent to be given to the ſuperior wiſdom 
of the new Laws: it would ſcarcely be a ſufficient 
objection to giving ſuch aſſent, to ſay, that ſorae of 
the new Laws were wnintelligible, Who indeed 
amongſt the ordinary people {1 do not mean the 
wnorant multitude) underſtands law-deeds, when 
he ſigns them, even in the moſt important con- 
cerns? To throw afide the notices from heaven, 
becauſe we did not underſtand them, would be to 
act like Savages, who threw gold and jewels into 
the ſea.— And we muſt throw ſuch notices afide, 
if we never inſert any of them into our forms.— 
And it is the fame thing if, in order to avoid diffi- 
culty, we lower the things revealed to what we 
fancy is common ſenſe. Sometimes, one ſet of 
men are compelled to uſe unintelligible forms, by 
other men's perverting or lowering Scripture ; if, 
by ſuch a meaſure, we can prevent ſuch perverſion, 
ths evil which we incur, muſt be leſs than that 
which we avoid, — the fame, if we prevent dif- 
ſenſion. 


I think 
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I think we may fafely ſay, of the Nuns of St. 
Cyran juſt now mentioned, that the evil of their 
refuſing to aſſem to an unintelligible propoſition 
Vas, in fact, much greater than that of their aſ- 
ſenting would have been; even if we allow, that 
they were to be commended for conſcientiouſly 
adhering to what they thought right. [7 
But the utility of aſſenting to unintelligible pro- 
poſitions may confiſt in attaining poſitive pvod, as 
well as in avoiding evil. There 15 no greater good 
to human kind than that, which might ariſe from 
a Religious Society well conducted, which ſhould . 
include the young and the old, the wiſe and the 
unthinking. Now, it is not conceivable, that ſuch 
a Society could be carried on, without ſome mem- 
bers aſſenting to what they did not underſtand: for, 
what would be intelligible to ſome, would be un- 
intelligible to others; and yet there muſt be an 
uniformity; all ranks muſt join in creeds, catechiſms, 
and Liturgies*; on this uniformity depends that 
eaſe and compoſure, which is ſo neceſſary to en- 
courage religious ſentiments, and to heighten de- 
vout ſympathy. And, (we might add) as it will 
frequently happen, that forms of words, con- 
feſſions, &c. continue a long time after they 
have been found faulty or unneceſſary, on this ac- 
count, verbal affirmations muſt be made, after the 
meaning of the words made uſe of is evaporated. 
VIII, It will add force to this reaſoning, if we 
conſider, that a perſon, who did affent to unin- 
telligible propoſitions for the reaſons we offer, could 
not be faid to lie © unto Gι or to injure Man. 
To allow this, we need only conceive ſuch a perſon 
| * 


Et might be here recollected, that the Copts in Egypt have = 
divine ſervice in a language they do not underſtand: Book 1 
Chap. 1x. of this, from Pococke's Travels. 

Acts v. 4. . 
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to enter into a ſolemn meditation, as in the ſight 
of God; and to ſay, - I have given my verbal aſſent 


to what I did not underſtand ; but I have done 
this with a good intention; I have done it, in order 
to avoid religious evil, and to attain religious good; 


J have uſed no words of my own chuſing, but only 


ſuch words as have been appointed for me by thoſe 


1n authority; I have pretended to know nothing 


more than I really did know: every one, who was 


concerned, was aware of my ignorance. Perhaps, 


in time, that ignorance may receive ſome infor- 
mation; perhaps ſeveral of thoſe, with whom Jam, 
for the beſt purpoſes, united in Society, may al- 
ready fee more than I do: my conſcience tells me, 
that, whilſt I a&t with ſuch ſincerity, the omniſcient 
Being will not be offended with my conduct.” 

As to Man, there ſeems no foundation for his 


taking offence; he receives no harm; he is neither 
injured nor deceived. 


1x. It will confirm and illuſtrate what has been 
ſaid, if we conſider the manner, in which God has 
acted with mankind in the revelation of his will: 
ever ſince the Creation of the world, he has been 
revealing it gradually; at all times giving intima- 
tions of the whole of his plan; but thoſe intima- 
tions were at firſt very faint and obſcure, afterwards 
by degrees more and more clear: this being the 
caſe, different things, at different times, muſt have 
been unintelligible; or muſt have been myſterious; 
for the true ſcriptural notion of * yung is, a de- 
ſign of God not yet executed, or made manifeſt. 
Myſteries, according to this notion, may both be 
„ kept ſecret® fince the world began,” —and be 
revealed or made known. —Yet, at all times, what 
was, known, though not clearly comprehended, 
might be generally profeſſed ; and, if that be true, 
then, 
m Locke on 1 Cor. ii, „ „ Rom. xvi. 25, Eph, iii. 4. 


* 
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then, at all times unintelligible propoſitions would 
be profeſſed by ome perſons ; though, what was 
once fo, would gradually loſe its nature. 

To confirm the notion, that parts of Scripture 
ſhould not be thrown afide, becauſe they are not 
intelligible, I will mention Euſebins's* account of 
Dionyſius of Alexandria, with regard to the Book of 
Revelation: and I will make uſe of Lardner's Tran- 
ſlation. © Some, who were before us, have utterly 
rejected and confuted this Book, criticiſing every 
chapter [or paragraph] ſhewing it to he through- 
out unintelligible and inconſiſtent;” © But, for my 
part, I dare not reject the Book, fince many of the 
Brethren have it in high eſteem : but, allowing it 
to be above my underſtanding, I ſuppoſe It to 
contain throughout ſome latent and wonderful 
meaning: for, though I do not underſtand it, I 
ſuſpect there muſt be ſome profound ſenſe in the 
words; not meaſuring and judging theſe things by 
my own reafon, bur aſcribing more to faith, l 
eſteem them too ſublime to be comprehended by 
me.“ As Dionyſius reaſons on the myſteries of 
the Apocalypſe, we might reaſon on any other 
myſteries. It is highly probable, he would not 
We been averſe to throwing expreſhons of the 
Apocalypſe, or even others equivalent to them, 
into Forms, to be uſed or aſſented to, when any 
9 5 ſeemed likely to ariſe from ſuch a meaſure. 

What has been ſaid, concerning the gradual 
Re of Revelation to mankind, is in a good 
meaſure applicable to the gradual increaſe of know 
| ledge in each human being, in any given ſtate of 
general improvement: Each man has continually 
ſomething unintelligible immediately before him, 
though the number of thoſe things, which he un- 
derſtands, is continually increaſing. —And, when 

he 
* See Euſeb. Hiſt, or Lard. Works, Vol. iu, p. 104, 105. 
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he mixes with other men, he finds others com- 
prehending what is unintelligible to him; inſomuch 
that, if he acts with them, he muſt admit propoſi- 
tions (for all motives and principles ſeem reſolvable 
into propoſitions) which he does not comprehend ; 
and have frequent occaſion to aſſent to their truth. 
— Nay, I can fancy, that all concluſions of his ex- 
pertence, after which he conſtantly as, concerning 
ſubſtances, laws of nature, &c. if formed into pro- 
poſitions, would appear, as propoſitions, to be 
unintelligible. OY 5 
xi. There is nothing, perhaps, which will make 
our reaſoning more readily accepted, than concerv- 
ing a child to repeat his catechiſm.—Art firſt, the 
whole 1s unintelligible to him, and always ſome 
part: yet it 1s right, upon the whole, that he ſhould 
repeat it. The very ſound of the words, of which 
he hears ſome account at other times, makes fome 
impreſſion upon him; and there is fcarce a part, 
which is not the vehicle of ſome good ſentiment. 
—Sentiments of order, decency, duty, are incul- 
cated, as well as thoſe more immediately religious. 
But, as catechizing has been practiced in all ages 
of the Chriſtian world, the benefits of it muſt have 
been experienced, and the wiſdom of it may be 
taken for granted; and, as it deceives no one, the 
innocence of it 1s evident; I mean, as being clear 
of any violation of veracity. 1 5 
X11. It may be proper not wholly to omit all 
mention of different orders in the Church: of old, 
the loweſt were the  xzaT1xxpvo, the next the xa, 
the higheſt the %%: the catechumens, the 
faithful, and the leaders: we have juſt now ſpoken 
of catechumens, only we muſt conceive, that, when 
men of maturity embraced Chriſtianity from con- 
viction, they were better acquainted, even while 
_ eatechumens, with its principles than children are: 
nevertheleſs, 
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nevertheleſs, a plain man is only a degree higher: 
very few common men would explain our catechiſm 
well, The catechumens would have the greateſt 
number of unintelligible doctrines to profeſs, the 
faithful more than the Leaders; but all would 
have ſome. Even the teacher cannot be exempt: 
in many things he is, and muſt be, as thoſe that 
are taught: and the different ranks of teachers 
mult differ, as the different ranks do of thoſe, whom 
they inſtruct, Es 5 
X111. It may be aſked, whether ſome propoſi- 
tions are not partially unintelligible ? I ſhould be 
inclined to ſay, ſome are. — The prophecy, that 
the ſeed of woman ſhould bruite the “ Serpent's 
head, may he reckoned of this fort: it ſeems to 
mean ſomething, ſome privilege to man; but what 
privilege it is, could not be underſtood, at leaſt for 
ſome thouſands of years.—lIt is intelligible to ſay, 
that no time can be aſſigned, when God was igno- 
rant what you would chuſe; yet, when it is added, 
you might have choſen otherwiſe than you did, 
the moment before you fixed your choice, this, 
being equally intelligible, throws an obſcurity over 
the whole. If propoſitions are taken as partly un- 
intelligible, the natural conſequence ſeems to be, 
that they muſt partake of the nature of thoſe, which 
are wholly ſo: the leſs diſtinct ideas we have to any 
propoſition, the leſs difference will there be between 
the affirmative and negative ſide of it; the leſs op- 
poſition or contradiction: conſequently, aſſent to 
it means leſs; and loſing the good of ſocial religion, 
or incurring any evil, on its account, is leſs ex- 
cuſeable?. 


X1v. Since 


v Gen. iii. 15. 3 
? Fait-on mourir des gens pour avoir dit que Jeſus eſt un 
Verbe? Voltaire, 4to, Vol. xxvi. p. 129. 8 
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X1V. Since I firſt formed the reaſoning in this 


Chapter, I have been alarmed by a paſſage in a 
Charge of Dr. Balguy's, delivered to the Clergy of 
his Archdeaconry in 1769, and publithed in 1785: 
in which there ſeem to be ſome things contradictory 
to what J have advanced: as J diſtruſt my own 
concluſions more than his, if, upon conſideration, 
you do not judge that they are reconcileable, I 


muſt exhort you to confide in him, rather than 


in me. 


When the viertes of writers are very different, 


they may ſay things, which ſcem to contradict each 
other, though they really do not. This great man 
ſpeaks to the enlightened about the moſt perfect 
principles of reaſoning in the mind: I take the 
ordinary courſe of things, ſuppoſe mere common 
men to have authority, and refer all to ſocial ac- 
tion.— One great end we have in common; to 
hinder men from fancying they underſtand what 
they really do not: this end he purſues, as a pre- 


ventive of error: I, leſt men ſhould ſuffer needleſs 
uneaſineſs, when they ailent to what they do not 


urderſtand; or be afraid to enter the Miniſtry; in 
ſhort, leſt they ſhould be too backward, as well as 
too forward, to make ule of reaſonable liberty. 
This difference of views affords hope of recon- 
ciliat ion: Jet us read the paſſage*. A propoſition 
not underſtood, cannot be believed, or be an ob- 


ject of faith; in ſtrictneſs, it cannot: yet we may 


believe, that it may be valuable; that it may have 


a meaning, though wwe do not ſee it; (this indeed 


Dr. Balguy allows“) - and this muſt incline us to 
retain unintelligible propoſitions, and even ve them 


in ſome way, before we come to underſtand them. 


Dr. Balguy inſtances in Tranſubſtantiation; that 
inſtance ſeems too remote from {criptural expreſ- 
tons 


Dr. Balguy, p. 234. Dr. B. p. 238. 
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ſions to rank with mine: yet I would not condemn 
a Romaniſt who, as one of the people, gave a 
verbal aſſent to it, merely in ſubmiſſion to autho- 
rity, if he did not pretend to underſtand it —l 


hope the remarks of us both tend to hinder myſte- 


rious doctrines from perplexing weak minds, and 
bringing contempt upon Religion. 

Dr. Balguy ſays, that what is even owned to 
come from God, muſt be underſtood before we 
can believe it: in ſtrictnefs, this is true. Yer, 


without underſtanding it, we may reſpect it, bring 


it into notice, keep it "unadulcerated, even write or 
repeat it, if our Governors think fit, oft 
things to which we give our aſſent'. | 
What is the moſt difficult to reconcile with my 
account is, that Dr. Balguy knows 10 medium be- 
tween underſtanding perfectly, and not underſtand- 
ing at all. I cannot ſee how this is wrong; yet I 


think there are propoſitions, which ſeem to be par- 


tiaily unintelligible, and which, in fact, will be 
treated by men as ſuch: if ſo, proviſion ſhould be 
made for them, as if they really were ſuch: ohſcure 
propoſitions may poſſibly be made clear, by rightly 


ſtating what they really mean, but then it requires 


very great clearneſs and acuteneſs to do this. — 

« Chriſt is the Author of eternal ſalvation,” would 
commonly ſeem obſcure, or partially unintelligiole; 
though Dr. Balguy makes it ſeem intelligible, by 
clearing 1t of all extrancous matter: but a common 
man could not have done this. We ourſelves have 
ſeen how a propoſition which is, when taken abſo- 
lutely, unintelligible, may be intelligible taken re- 
latively.—“ In the beginning was the Word” — 


« Chriſt 


Dr. B, fays, that ordinary men 1900 take their opinions from 
Parents, teachers, &c. 
muſt © determine for them, what they are to believe,” & c. — 
Ste alſo Diſc, vii. p. 124. 
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106 BOOK III. CHAP, x. SECT. XIV. 
& Chriſt is the Son of God. Whom God of 


old erdained to this condemnation.” — Perhaps each 


of theſe propoſitions might be exhibited in a form 


perfectly intelligible; (ſometimes, taking a negative 
form will give diſtinctneſs;) but, as this is very 


difficult, it ſeems right, witli a view to practice, to 


determine how propoſitions partly W e 
ſhould be treated. 
Notwithſtanding this, it does ſeem uſeful, that 


men ſhould be aware, how one word may render a 


whole ſentence unintelligible, and lead to falſhood. 
There is no difference between Dr. Balguy's ex- 
planation and mine, with regard to the ſenſe of 
feu; but, though myſtery does not always im- 
ply preſent ignorance, yet what is now paſt igno- 
rance was once preſent; and preſent ignorance may 
be enlightened: in a ſtate of ignorance, at any time, 
intimations of future knowledge might be couched 
in propoſitions not wholly to be underſtood. 
Dr. Balguy ſays, no advantage can ariſe from 


the ule of words 3 ideas:“ here, our different 


views may occaſion the ſeeming contradiction: in 
reaſoning, none; in practice, it ſeems as if there 
might be ſome. As, for inſtance, in catechizing. 
In Dr. Powell's Sermons", publiſhed (and probably 
ſelected) by Dr. Balguy, there is mention of a 
childs repeating his creed, and no mark of diſap- 
probation. 

In the particular caſe, i in which St. Paul forbids 
ſpeaking in an unknown tongue, it would have done 


great harm; it would have defeated the ends of 


religious ſociety: we recommend the not rejecting 
of unintelligible propofitions, upon the ground, 


that they may promote the ends of religious ſociety. 


On the whole, I do ſincerely hope, that, not- 
withſtanding the e ſeeming oppoſition between Dr. 


Balguy's 
u P. 40, Fro 
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Balguy's Charge and my Lectures, there is not any 
real one. If one could have his remarks upon 
what I fay here, ] doubt not but they would be 
very improving. 
xv. I will conclude this Chapter with a few 
practical inferences from what has been laid down 
ja it: they may be uſeful, both as practical direc- 
— and as proofs of che juſtneſs of our reaſon ing. 
Any Church may reaſonably admit ſome un- 
intelligible propoſitions into its forms; that ſome 
are found there, is no proof that ſuch church is 
erroneous. 

2. It is moſt immediately to our preſent purpoſe, 
to obſerve, that though, in aſſenting, unintelligi- 
ble propofitions are wont to give us the moſt care 
and uneaſineſs, they ought to give us the leaſt. 

3. In ſettling principles of action in our minds, 
we ought to be very cautious, leſt we take for 
granted, that we underſtand what in reality we do 
not. We ſhould be aware, that moſt propoſitions 
relating to religion, 1f we include all particulars in 
them which can be included, contain lomething, 
which is above our comprehenſion. 

4. Laſtly. When we are obliged to engage in 
controverſy, we ſhould never indulge any malevo- 
lence, or any intemperate zeal, particularly about 
myſterious doctrines. We are moſt apt to fall into 
aa about thoſe ſubjects, which we underſtand 
the leaſt. We do not know enough of the myſte- 
rious doctrines of religion, to quarrel about them, 
Were we to ſee two children fighting about their 
creeds, we ſhould think them too ignorant to be 
champions of orthodoxy; but they ſeem almoſt as 
well qualified to be ſo, as we are to contend, with 
violence, about the eternal generation of Chrift, 
when oppoſed to his creation before * all worlds. 


It 


x gee Arius's Lander! in Epiphan. Her. 69. (7. and 8. ) See 
alſo Pearſon on the Creed, F 
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It may be faid, though both theſe doctrines are 


myſterious, yet one may be nearer to the truth than 
the other: If you are at the top of a ſteeple and I 
at the bottom, it is never worth our while to quar- 
rel about which is nearer to the Sun. 

The truth is, that, in the eyes of ſuperior Beings, 
we are none of us right; and that a ſuperior being 


would have difficulty in pronouncing which of us 


is neareft to being right; I mean, in myſterious 
doctrines: in ceremonies, and other things of an 
arbitrary nature, (the other thing we quarrel about) 


we are all right; ſo long as we do not diſpute.— l 


ſhould wiſh to mention here the ſtory of three La- 
dies, who were reading about Cupid and Pjyche: 


one called Pſyche, Fiſk (Phyſch); the ſecond repri- 


manded her, and called it Fj (Phyſch); the 
third fnatched the Book, and infiſted on the 
word's being called Skew (Pſchew) : the diſpute 


ran high; at laſt, an agreement was made to refer 


it to a gentleman of the Univerſity, (for in the 
midſt of an Univerfity the diſpute is ſaid to have 
happened: the Academic arrived: which 1s right ? 
why I cannot ſay any one is right: — which is neareſt 

right? that is a point too difficult to be determined. 
Now, ſuppoſe each of theſe Ladies to have a num- 
ber of followers 1n her pronunciation, and we have 
three ſects; what might be the event of a violent 
controverſy between ſuck ſects, it is impoſſible diſ- 
tinctly to forefee: they might want Dr. Balguy's 


advice, © leaſt of all to cenſure and perſecute our 


brethren, perhaps for no better reaſon, than be- 
cauſe their nonſenſe and ours wears a different Y 
drefs.” 

Finally, if it oui ever be our Gp to be engaged 
a controverſy on incomprehenſible doctrines, let 

“read, mark, learn,” that beautiful paſſage of 
Auguſtin, 
Y P. 192. | 
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Auguſtin, about his own controverly with the. 
Manicheans.—“ Illud, quovis * judice, impetrare 
me à vobis oportet, ut in utraque parte omnis ar- 
rogantia deponatur. Nemo noſtrim dicat ſe jam 
inveniſſe veritatem. Sic eam quæramus quaſi ab 
utriſque neſciatur. Ita enim diligenter et concor- 
diter quæri poterit, fi nulla temeraria e 
inventa et cognita eſſe credatur.” _ | 
Thus may we ſpeak the truth in * Love, tarch 
for it as friends and brethren, and, at length, come 
to hold it in the . of Spirit and bond of Peace. 


z See the ad of Lardner 8 Account of the Manicheans from 
Aug. Contra 1. Fund. S 2. n. 2. 3, 4. 
0 Eph. 1 IV. 15. 
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OF CHUSING THE LEAST EVIL. 


I. WE have been treating of uſing and aſſenting 
to Fortns: and we have been examining 
into thoſe Liberties, which ariſe from changes in 
the meaning and force of ſuch forms; either by 
tacit improvements in the Religion, to which they 
belong; or by the decay or extinction of the Here- 
fies, which they are adapted to correct. = We have 
alſo conſidered other Liberties, which ariſe from 
the imperfection and indiſtinctneſs of our concep- 
tions. Theſe liberties may all together ſeem to be 
numerous; but yet, in practice, more may be 
wanted: after they have been all uſed, there may 
be ſome things in the religious ſociety, to which we 
belong, that we cannot approve; ſomething that 
we wiſh to have changed. Even a conſiderable 
number of the members may wiſh for change; or 
the governing part may be ſatisfied, and lower 
orders diſſatisfied; in ſuch diſſatisfaction, what is 
to be done? the moſt obvious thing to ſuggeſt is, 
chuſe another church; but, it does not follow, as 
a matter of courſe, that a perſon, who deſires to 
have ſome things changed, muſt neceſſarily quit 
his religious ſociety;—and, if he does not quit it, 
he muſt continue under obligation to do every 
thing as a regular member; amongſt other things, 
be muſt aſſent to uſe Forms, when that 1s required 
of him by Authority; either as a private man, or 
a Miniſter. . 5 
Whether he muſt quit his ſociety or not, muſt 
depend on this principle; he muſt chuſe the /eaf 
evils 
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evil; of which principle, more hereafter; now we 
only fay, if, on the whole, it is the leaſt evil for 
him to quit, he muſt do ſo; if, to continue, he 
muſt continue, whatever difficulties he may have 
about aſſenting in form to Doctrine, which does 
not coincide with his private opinion: I fay aſſent- 
ing in form, becauſe, when he has his choice of 
words, he muſt declare his private opinion plainly, 
and ſay what his real meaning is, in uſing expreſ- 
ſions inconſiſtent with his private opinion; namely, 
to comply with rules of a Society, of which he 
thinks it his duty to continue a meinber: he muſt 
declare, that he ſpeaks as he would act in any office, 
without interpoſing his private judgment: as an 
Herald would perform ceremonies, which he thought 
had better be altered or omitted, or would pro- 
claim unmeaning titles of a King. 5 
11. But, how are evils to be calculated, fo that 
he may know, whether his retiring or his continu- 
ing will be attended with greater? I apprehend 
this ſhould be done by the principles already laid 
down in the preſent Book; and by conſiderations 
of public and private utility; to mankind in gene- 
ral, and to religious ſociety in particular. —Schiſm 
is the term commonly made uſe of to expreſs need- 
leſs diviſion of the whole Society of Chriſtians, or 
needleſs ſeparation from any Church*: and the 
_ evil of it is extenſive; it conſiſts in interrupting. 
uniformity, making Chriſtians conſider each other 
as enemies, or rivals; unhinging men's principles, 
leſſening the number of thoſe, who aſſiſt each others 
religious ſentiments by ſympathy; taking attention 
from practice to ſpeculation. To theſe ſhould be 
added, harm to civil government, and detriment 
done to the principles of the individual himſelf, 
who ſeparates. 5 


111. However 


2 Juſt mentioned Chap. Iv. Sect. IV. — r * £&Y T1. Nia 10 
1 Cor. i. 10, 
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111. However juſt this may be, and however 


plain it is that all men muſt chule the leaſt evil, yet 
many ſeem as if they would not allow it without 


ſome reluftance in matters of religion: it does in- 


deed, when affenting in form to things, which do 
not ſatisfy us, is a conſequence, wear the appear- 
ance of prevarication, and men are much to be 
commended, who examine all ſuch appearances 


with the oreateſt nicety. 
But the chief thing, which would obſtruct the 
reception of our maxim, chuſe the leaſt evil, is, 


that it implies great imperfection in religious ſocie- 
ties; it implies, that a man may find imperfection 


in his own church ; and, if he attempts to quit it 


on that account, he may find, that other churches 


are {till more imperfect than his own: whereas, we 


are habit uated to look up to our church with the 
utmoſt veneration. We are brought up to hear 
nothing but good of the religion to which we be- 


long; its doctrines, its regulations, nay its cere- 


monies and habits, are recommended to us, and 
ſtrongly inculcated, without any diſtinction being 


made between them and Religion in the ſtricteft | 


ſenſe; between them and that which is moſt ſub- 
ſtantial, eſſential, indiſpenſible. And this is found 
neceflary for maintaining religious ſentiments in 
the minds of the generality of people. Such com- 
mendations may ſometimes make us have more 


reſpect for Religion; but they may allo give us 


ſome wrong notions and prejudices; and prevent 
our doing what is beſt upon the whole. 

iv. And ſome men increaſe this veneration for 
religious Society in general, by confidering, that 
the Catholic Church, or ſociety of Chriſtians, was 


founded by Chriſt bimſelf. From whence alſo this 


concluſion may ſeem deducible, that, if any par- 


ticular Church has any material imperfection, 1 it 


cannot 
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cannot be a part of the Church of Chriſt. Let us 
then inquire firſt, how far Chriſtian churches are 
of human inſtitution; and then we can more freely 
ſpeak of their imperſe&ions, 
Thar Chriſt might be ſaid to form his Diſciples 
into a Church, has been mentioned in the firſt 
Book; but, if a great number of Chriſtians were 
to arable and let themſelves to reduce into a 
practical form all that he has faid, and act upon 
it, they would find themſelves much at a loſs, if 
they added cr they would be ſcarce able to 
ſtir a ſtep: the obſtruction would be of the ſame 
ſort, though in a leſs degree, if they ſelected all 
paſſages relating to the eccleſiaſtical government of 
the Apoſtles: they would find ſocieties inſtituted, 
and conducted, officers or magiſtrates named, their 
qualities mentioned; but all incidentally, without 
ſyſtem: and they would be in danger of mifinter- 
preting ancient names or terms, "by afixing to 
them modern © 1deas.—Some have“ thought, that 
the Apoſtles accommodated the form of eccleſiaſtical 
government, in any place, to the form of cal 
government prevailing there, as falling in beſt with 
habitual notions ;—without proving this, we may 
ſay, that no church could be carried on, without 
more rules than the Apoſtles have laid down; and 
that new rules or laws ought to depend upon par- 
ticular circumſtances.—Baptiſm and the Lord's 
Supper Chriſt himſelf has appointed; beſides the!» 
and preaching the* Goſpe] to all men, requiring 
them to act on Chriſtian principles, and labouring 
to make them * careful to maintain? good works,” 
nothing at this moment occurs to me, which is fo 
eſſential to a Chriſtian church as to admit of no 
| variation 


b Chap. XIX. Secd. XVI. 4 Sons beginning of Book: 9. 
© Chap. ix. Sect. 1. Mark xvi. „% Lit. . 8. 
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variation: nay theſe, though invariable in them- 


ſelves, allow of variety in the modes of executing 
and encouraging them. As far as theſe things go, 
a perſon, in deliberating about a removal from on2 
church to another, may conceive himſelf as going 
upon divine authority; — farther, all is human. 
About the reſt then, we may reaſon freely, and 
compare one human inſtitution with another. Men 
uled, in former times, to deduce the particulars 
of civil ſociety from the Scriptures; that is now 
given up; but Scripture being about Religion, a 
prejudice ſtill remains for recurring to Scripture 
about ecclefiaſtical ſociety; this however is not ſup- 
ported by reaſon, except as far as we can reaſon 
by analogy from one ſituation to another, accord- 
ing to the principles of Book 1. Chap. x1. —If an 
architect was to conſult Scripture, in order to de- 
termine whether he ſhould build a Church of brick 
or ſtone, he would not be more unreaſonable than 
ſome men have been in their conſultations. 

v. As, then, we may compare one human inſti- 
tution with another, and a Church is, in many 
reſpects, an human inſtitution, let us ſuppoſe a 
ſociety to meet, which had been inſtituted for ef- 
fecting an 1nd navigation: it is debated, whe- 
ther certain fluices ſhall be made in certain places? 
you are a member, and you have your opinion, 
grounded on reaſons: you hear, in the courſe of 
the debate, notions, or doctrines, from which you 
diffent, and thele are ratified by the majority: do 
you refuſe to act after them, or to continue a mem- 
ber of this Society? a Church is a corporation or 
ſociety contriving human means of anſwering a 
good end: though you diſapprove of ſome of the 
means (and what are profeſſions of doctrines but 
means?) you have no more reaſon to quit it, merely 


On 


See Dr. Balguy, Diſcourſe 6. near beginning. 
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on that account, than you have to quit the other. 
—When an order is made by a Society, ſometimes 
perſons, members of that Society, who have voted 
againſt it, heſitate to ſign it; but this is eſteemed 
weakneſs ; for ſignature does not, in ſuch a caſe, 
imply private opinion. | | 
Vi. If it is once®properly felt, that Churches 
are, in moſt things, human inſtitutions ; to con- 
fider their imperfections will give no offence, and 
to act upon them will occaſion no difficulty.— 
Nay, we may go one ſtep farther; human means 
of anſwering the ends of religious ſociety, muſt 
needs be more imperfect than any human means, 
becauſe religion is the moſt difficult of * ſubjects. 
In moſt caſes, we make attempts to improve 
things, and gain a greater good than we at preſent 
poſſeſs; they are but rude attempts in general; we 
know ſo little of the internal nature of things, that 
we are obliged to grope our way in the dark, and 
take what knowledge we can get from experience; 
though that experience ſometimes coſts us dear. 
If this be the caſe, what can be expected in our 
- purſuits of improvement in Religion? where we 
| know our way ſo little; where almoſt every thing 
is above our comprehenſion ?— Thoſe, who find it 
difficult to allow of uncertainties in Religion, 
might perhaps aſſiſt themſelves, by imagining two 
_ contending parties to refer their diſputes to ſupe- 
rior beings : they might by that means get an idea, 
that, in all probability, ſuperior beings would de- 
termine (according to the ludicrous ſtory before 
mentioned) that neither party was right; and that, 
which party was the neareſt to being right, could 
not very eaſily be determined, 
vii. Notwithſtanding our reaſoning may be 
thought not unjuſt, it may be thought better | 
Np = Po omitted. 


> Balguy, Charge 5. p. 258. 
H 2 
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omitted. If mens religious condu t depends on 
their veneration for their religion, is it not imprudent 
to leflen that veneration ?—We may anſwer, that 
ſometimes it is neceſſary to enter into the grounds 
of all duties, though, while we are conſidering 
them, we have leſs ſentiment than accompanies 
the performance of them at other times, when 
every thing is in its ſettled ſtate : when a ſervant 
1s contracting with his maſter, or negotiating about 
quitting his ſervice, he does not feel the ſentiments 
of a ſervant; and ſo in other caſes; but, when 
things recover their uſual train, the ſentiments re- 
cover their uſual ſtrength. In the preſent calc, 
when quitting a church is in queſtion, conſidering 
its imperfections is abſolutely neceſſary; in order 
to prevent taking a greater evil inſtead of a leſs; 
and in order to comfort thoſe, who comply without 
a clear inſight into the grounds of their compliance; 
—but, when queſtions and doubts are at an end, 
veneration for the church regains its wonted 
ſtrength and efficacy: that which is fallible may 
be the beſt we can attain; and, though the forms 
of any church ſhould be in ſome things excep- 
tionable, yet they may be exceedingly edifying 
upon the whole : nay, we can even admire that, 
which our reaſon tells us is in ſome reſpects imper- 
ject. How noble, how beautiful, we ſay, is ſuch 
a thing! what a pity that it has ſuch an imperfec- 
tion!'— No Poet is more admired than Shakſpeare, 
even by thoſe, who think him faulty in | pa 
reſpects. 1 Co, „ 
VI1l. It follows from theſe conſiderations, that 
continuing members of a Church whoſe Doctrines 
ſeem imperfect, when that appears to be the leaſt 
evil, cannot interfere with our Duty to God or 
man.—As far as we can enter into the views of the 
Supreme Being, we muſt conceive, that he caunot 


diſapprove 
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diſapprove of our approaching as near as we can to. 
promoting the general good: In the cafe ſuppoſed, 


there is an appearance of falſhood to the eye of 


man, but there can be none to the all-ſecing eye 
of Him, who judgeth righteous judgment“: to 


ſcruple and decline chufing the leaſt evil. on ac- 


count of ſuch appearance, would be running into 


miſchief wilfully. 
Amongſt men, there ſeem none, who could be 
_ offended with our chuſing the leaſt evil, by com- 


plying with ſome things againſt our private opinion, 


O O 


except the Church in which we continne;—to the 


church all deceit might be avoided, by explanation 
of the real ſtate of the caſe. And it is not likely, 
that any church would take offence at ſuch an irre- 
gularity ; or would wiſh to exclude any Perſon on 
its account. I ſuppoſe the perſon peaceable in his 
conduct, and not doing more to unſettle the minds 
of other members of the church than 1s neceflary. 
If he was factious, offence might be taken at his 
factiouſneſs, but that is not what we are peak 
ing of. 


IX. Nevertheleſs, the 1 here owed may 


undoubtedly be carried too far: abuſe of it would 
conſiſt in continuing members of a Church, when 
that was the greater. evil on public principles, 
though the leſs on private and intereſted ones. In 
early times of Chriſtianity, all intercommunity * of 
Pagan and Chriſtian rites was utterly unlawtul to 
Chriſtians. And I cannot conceive, that I could 
 ocnfcientiouſly continue in any Church, where ei— 
ther Baptiſm or the Lord's Supper was wholly ' 

omitted. Calculations muſt be formed on Paten 
lar circumſtances 1 in each caſe. 


i John vii. 24. ; | 

* Warb. Div. Leg. ines. Powell, p. 186. Diſc. xi. 

| Inſtances will appear of ſuch under Art. 27 and 25, — Qua- 
bers might be juſt mentioned here. 
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x, But, though calculations muſt be formed 
chiefly on public principles, yet private and fempo- 
ral evil need not be wholly neglected in them. 
Relizion is intended to oppoſe the things which 
are not w {een to thoſe which are ſeen, when men 
are hurried away by unlawtul paſſions; but, in vir- 
tuous purſuits, it has the“ promiſe of the Life 
that mow is“, as well as “ of that which is to 
come:“ and therefore may be conceived to aim at 
temporal good, as well as eternal, It is applauded 
and protected by civil governments, becauſe it 
makes men juſt and charitable, that is, becauſe 
it has a good effect on men's property and preſent 
convenience: and whatever aims at preſent good, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to avoid preſent evil. If then 
you ſhould inhabit a country, where you cannot 
have that worſhip which to you ſeems right, or if, 
having it in ſome way, you cannot have it in that 
perfection, in which you might have it where it 
is eſtabliſhed, it dees not ſeem neceſſary, that you 
ſhould remove, and give up your temporal proſ- 
perity, or ſacrifice the good of a Family, on that 
account. The general principles of religion being 
the ſame in moſt religions, if not in all, you may 
get ſome good to your ſentiments, Mons mo- 
tives, if you make the beſt poſſible uſe of any reli- 
gion. If your property and connexions are in Pen- 
ſylvania, or in Scotland, or even in a Popiſh coun- 
try; it does not ſeem needful to remove from 

thence to that country, whoſe religion you moſt 
_ approve. It ſeems to be taken for granted, that, if 
you in any degree communicate with a Church, 
you muſt profeſs her errors, and partake in her 
ſinful practices; but this is taken for granted with- 
out reaſon.— (See Archbiſhop Sharp, Sermon 1.) 
There is indeed a difference between attending any 

church 


m 2 Os iv. 18. ® 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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church occaſionally, and being a Member of it; 
but what we have ſajd of the former cafe will, in 
ſome degree, apply to the latter. For, wherein do 
Churches chiefly differ from each other? Not in 
thoſe things, which we have mentioned as effen- 
tials, but in things above human 'comprehenſion?, 
or in things arbitrary; ſuch are ceremonies, and 
ſuch, I conceive, are modes of government. And 
really a man of an enlarged mind might bring him- 
ſelf to great compliances, either in one ſort or the 
other. Dr. Powell maintains in his Theſis, with 
regard to government, that neither the Engliſh . 
nor the Scotch Form contains any thing repugnant 
to either the Law of Nature or the Scriptures. And 
1 ſhould be inclined rather to extend than to con- 
fine his obſervation. Bingham obſerves?, that, 
though French Proteſtants differ from Engliſh in 
ſome reſpects, yet they hold, that the Church of 
England is a ſafe and rational Church.—Now, 
whatever reduces churches nearer to an equality, 
gives temporal evil a greater weight in the ſcale, 
when a perſon is deliberating how, in quitting or 
adhering to a church, he ſhall fix upon the leſs 
evil. © 5 
x1. After all, if you are ſtill haunted with ſcru- 
ples and miſgivings, purſue your own courſe; and 
ſee what will be the reſult. You are diſcontented 
with ſomething in your own church ; look out for 
another; ſuppoſing you found one perfectly to 
your mind, yet even then you _ not to join 
it, except the change will compenſate for the miſ- 
chief of Schiſm, and for any accidental inconve- 
niences, ſuch as increaſe of diſtance, &c. But the 
ſuppoſition of a Church perfectly unexceptionable 
RE 18 
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is not to be admitted; fuch perfection is fo impro- 
bable, that, guiding ourſelves by experience, we 
muſt expe, that if you find any number of errors 
or faults in your own church, you will find ſome 
in other churches ; perhaps as many as in your own, 
or more: you cannot be conſiſtent, in that caſe, 
except you quit them all: the queſtion then 
would be, whether you may quit a// religious ſo- 
cieties, and worſhip God in ſolitude? We anſwer, 
every thing in the nature of the thing, every thing 
in the expreſſions of Scripture, is againſt ſuch a 
meaſure. If you are alone, you loſe moſt of the 
Benefits of Religion; inſtruction and ſympathy 
wholly; and aſſociation in a great degree;—even 
reading and meditation grow either dead, or extra- 
vagant*,—And the pretence is trifling: nor are you 
at liberty to act upon it, except you determine alſo 
to retire from civil ſociety, and to fix yourſelt in 
ſome deſart, or on ſome uninhabited Iſland, be- 

cauſe in Mon rchies you have found ſome. op- 
Preſſion, in Democracies ſome turbulence, and in 
every form of civil government ſomething incon- 
ſiſtent with your ideas of perfection. 

In ſhort, the prejudice, that we are not to chuſe 
the leaſt evil in ſpirituals as well as in temporals, 
is without foundation in reaſon: it is in effect 
ſaying, that we muſt voluntarily promote error and 
miſery, inſtead of truth and happineſs. Perfection 
is not to be had; but at the ſame time that we 
chute a ſmall evil in ſome reſpects, we may get 
great good in others. In conducting things in 
human life, we continually uſe expedients, in 
which we fee ſome imperfection; becauſe by them 
we avoid ſome great inconvenience, or attain ſome 


conſiderable 
2 Chap. 111. 
See Dr. Balguy, p. go. Then a man ſhould act fo that, if 


other men followed his example, the general f good would be 
promoted, 
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conſiderable good. What 1s hereditary fucceſſion, 
eſpecially in Kings, but an expedient of this fort? — 
And, as to eccleſiaſtical matters, we have already 
inſtanced in adopting tacit reformations inſtead of 
expreſs ones, and in uſing Homiles* inſtead of 
Sermons, when good Sermons cannot be expected: 
and, on the ſame principle, we ſhould chuſe the 
religious ſociety to which we will belong. 

The concluſion, which I once made in Lectures 
on Morality, may be adopted here: be of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, when it is not intolerably at va- 
riance with your opinions; when it is, be of that, 
ceteris paribus, from which you differ leaſt; — 
which you can join with the leaſt diſturbance to 
the minds of other men; with the leaſt interruption 
of any thing that is uſeful: but be of any religion 
rather than none. e 8 | 


Chap. v. Sect. v. and vi. Chap. 1x. Sect. v1. See 
alſo Rutherforth's Charges, p. 1. | 
Dr. Balguy, p. 258. 
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CHAP. An. 


Of THF ASSENT OF THE CLERGY TO ANRTICEHS 
OF RELIGION, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
THAT OF THE LAITY. 


1. CUCH are the Liberties in giving aſſent to 
J articles of religion, ariſing from the nature 


of human affairs; another liberty is ſometimes 


claimed, founded on this queſtion : have not the 
Laity more liberty, in aſſenting to Forms of Doc- 


trine, than the C/erey? is not the aſſent of thoſe, 


who are taught, to be conſidered in a different 


light from that of thoſe, who are qualified to teach? 


Some perſons have made ſuch a diſtinction, and it 

Lucifer of Cagliari, about the middle of the 
fourth century, “and his followers” © were wil- 
ling to receive the Laily, who came over from the 
Arians, upon renouncing their error : but they 


would not conſent that Biyhops, who had complied 


with the Arians, ſhould be received as ſuck: They 


might, upon returning to the Catholics, be received 


as laymen, but they were not any more to officiate 
in the Church.“ This occaſioned a Schiſm®.” 
Biſhop Burnet, in his Introduction to his Expo- 
ſition of the 39 Articles?, ſays, As to the Laity, 
and the whole body of the People, certainly to 
them theſe are only the Articles of Church Com- 


munion; fo that every perſon, who does not think, 
that there is ſome propoſition in them that is erro- 


neous to fo high a degree, that he cannot hold 
communion 


© Lardner's Works, Vol, 4. p. 372, Works. * P. 7. 8vo. 
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communion with ſuch as hold it, may and is 
_ obliged to continue in our communion.“ 

11. There ſeems to be no doubt but there is 
fome difference between Clergy and Laity, as to 
ſubſcribing or aſſenting to Articles of Religion; but 
the nature of that difference may occaſion ſome 
doubt. —The queſtion ſeems to be, whether it is 
a difference in And or only in degree. It appears 
to me rather of the latter ſort; but out beſt method 
will be, to examine the principal things, 1n which 


we ſee the difference conſiſt; from ſuch an exami- 


nation, the nature of the difference will beſt appear; 
if we find that, in ſome caſes, the aſſent is exactly 
the ſame, and in others the difference can be ac- 
counted for, without having recourſe to different 
kinds of aſſent, the concluſion will be, that the 
aſſent differs only in degree. 

111. One difference between Clergy and Laity 
is, that all the clergy give a ſolemn aſſent to a 
body of Doctrines, and only part of the Laity; fo 
thr. many Laymen never aſſent expreſsly at all.— 


Nor is this peculiar to any one country; the reaſon 


of the difference 1s general, and lies in the ends or 
purpoſes, for which aſſent is required; the end of 


aſſent or ſubſcription in the Clergy is, that there 


may be unity of Doctrine, or teaching; all being 
teachers, all muſt ſubſcribe : but the deſign of 


aſſent in the Laity is only to preventꝰ competitions, | 


cabals, animoſities, &c. when power or authority 
is uſed to favour oppoſite parties; therefore, only 
thoſe Laymen need aſſent to eſtabliſhed doctrine, 
who are entruſted with authority, Others ſeem to 


be concerned with it, only as it is taught to them. 
Thus, a private man may paſs his whole life, with» 


out once ſolemnly declaring his opinions, and they 
therefore may continue unknown. — It may indeed 


be 


d Chap. v. Sect. VI. 
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be ſaid, that the mere declaration, or fubſcription, 
makes no difference to an honeſt man; whether 
called upon or not, he will think himſelf bound 
to comply with the Laws of his Society, or to 
withdraw from it: in ſome caſes, this idea is very 
proper and pertinent, but not in the preſent: as a 
man may perhaps obey all Laws, without declaring 
his opinion. Good governors will not require an 
unity of opinion, except where they are obliged to 
it; and therefore, when they do not require it, any 
man may conclude, that it is not neceſſary, and that 
it is not expected; nor will there be any grounds 
for thinking it is tacitly engaged for. 
iV. Another difference between Clergy and 
Laity is, that, when the Laity do ſubſcribe, or 
give a folemn aſſent, they are not conceived to have 
fo diſtinct an underſtanding of the doctrines they 
aflent to, as the Clergy. More doctrines are to 
them upon the footing of inintelligible doctrines, 
and, on that account, they have greater liberty. 
When a man's occupation, be it bodily labour, or 
icience, or government, prevents him from under- 
ſtanding a doctrine, that doctrine ſhould be, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, called unintelligible. Not that he 
is allowed to be inſincere, or careleſs; he is to judge 
as well as he can, partly from orounds and reaſons, 
and partly from the authority of others: and ſuch. 
judgment as he does form, he ought to declare fin- 
cerely. The difference here ſtated is a difference 
in degree only; for the ſame difference is allowed 
amongſt different ranks of Clergy*, If we begin 
from the child repeating his creed, and rife through 
all higher orders, the aſſent keeps conſtantly vary- 
ing, but only in degree this it does, though one 
form of words is uſed by all who give their aſſent. 


v. When 
© Book 111. Chap, x. Sect. x1. 4 Powell, p. 40, 41. 
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v. When we ſpeak of men as prevented by oc- 
cupations from ſeeing minutely the nature of reli- 
gious doctrines, we only ſpeak in general: there 
may be ſome individuals, who have opportunities 
of knowing as much of religion as profeſſed Di- 
vines“: when theſe men ſubſcribe to articles of re- 
ligion, they ſeem to ſubſcribe exactly on the ſame 
footing with Clergy. In what would the aſſent of 
Mr. Locke, Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Nelſon, Mr. 
Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, or Mr. Weſt, differ from 
that of a Clergyman? in nothing that I can ſee.— 
Yet here the difference of aſſent muſt continue, if 
it depended only on Clergy and Laity.— The rea- 
fon, which Dr. Powell gives for the ſubſcription of 
the Clergy, might be extended to the Laityf, It 
cannot be 1magined, on a footing of probability or 
experience, that Magiſtrates (and Laymen only 
ſubſcribe when they are ſuch) would encourage, or 
even prote&t, the favourers of opinions, which 
they did not favour themſelves, or at leaſt believe 
ſo far as not to reject or diſapprove them: ſuppoſing 
Magiſtrates to enter fully into the grounds of ſuch 
opinions. 1 „ 
Vi. The laſt difference between Clergy and 
Laity, that T ſhall mention, is that of the effect of 
a given diſapprobation of the Doctrines of any 
Church: ſuppoſe Mr. Locke diflented from the 
Church of England in fix points, and his Antazo- 
niſt, the Biſhop of Worceſter, in the ſame number; 
though their declaration of opinion would be of 
the ſame nature, the effect of their diſſent might be 
different. Each of them is to chuſe the leaſt evil; 

but, ſuppoſing the Prelate uneaſy about his fix 
points, he might find it the leaſt evil to quit the 
| Miſtry; and yet Mr. Locke might not find it the 
leaſt evil to quit the Church. — Or, what comes to 
| 1 0 the 

e B. 11. Chap. 1v. Sect. iv, f Powell, p. 33. 
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the fame thing, the Biſhop might quit the Mini- 
fry, and yet continue in the Church. He, who 
quits the miniſtry, only quits an occupation; and, 
if he is diligent, may find another; he, who quits 
the church, may find it impoſſible to meet with 
another, which will anſwer his purpoſe; or at leaſt 
may be put to very great inconvenience, if he at- 
tempts it.— As a clergyman, a perſon lives under 
the condition of his ſubſcription; and, if he would 
not ſubſcribe, at any time, he does not at that 
time lawfully hold that which, without ſubſcribing, 
he could not have acquired: but the Layman may 
retire, ſo as never to ſubſcribe again; and may 
live in that ſituation, for which ſubſcription would 
never Raue been required. 


CHAP. 
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HAN 


or THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ASSENTING, 
AND DETERMINING TO CONFORM. 


* laſt liberty, which has been claimed, 
turns, in ſome fort, upon the diſtinction 
now mentioned : Burnet claims it for the Laity (as 
we have ſeen), but ſome claim it even for the C/er- 
He however refuſes it to teachers of Religion“. 
According to our account, in the preceding Chap- 
ter, they are reduced to one: but we now mult 
have the clergy chiefly in view: what is ſaid ma 
be eaſily applied to Laity, if occaſion ſhould require 
it. Bingham ſays (Apology, Book 2. Chap. 1. or 
Works, Vol. 2. p. 723,) “ What is meant by ſub- 
ſcription to articles of our Church, is not exactly 
agreed by thoſe that ſubſcribe them. Some take 
them only for Articles of Peace; and they by ſub- 
ſcription mean no more than chis; that they will 
ſo far own and ſubmit to them, as not publicly to 
diſſent from them, or zeach any doctrine that is 
contrary to any thing contained in them. This 
ſeems to have been the judgment of Archbiſhop 
Bramhall, Biſhop Fowler, and others. But gene- 
rally, ſubſcription is conſidered in a ſtricter ſenſe; 
as implying a declaration of our/ own opinion, and 
not as a bare obligation to ſilence only: and this 
ſeems rather to have been the intent and meaning 
of the Church.“ 
In order to explain more fully the nature of our 
preſent diſtinction, we may ſuppoſe a Clergyman, 
or one about to enter into the miniſtry, to ſay in 


his 


2 wk to Articles, p. 7. Byo, 
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his own mind, Articles of Religion are intended to 
produce unity in teaching; and aſſenting to them 
anſwers no other purpole ; if then 1 determine to 
preach only eſtabliſhed doctrines, what does it ſig- 
nify whether I believe them or not? A man might 
wiſh to adopt ſuch reaſoning, particularly if he 
found himſelf only half ſatisfied about ſome points; 
and he might confirm himſelf in it, by faying, that 


his opinion was a matter of little conſequence : the 
Church profefled the points; that is, a ſet of learned 


and able men believed them; whether {ſuch an in- 
ſignificant individual as he did, was not worth en- 


quiring. 


11. Now, ah it is ſelf-evident, It may be 
worth while to obſerve, that, if it were allowed by 
the particular Laws of any Church to promiſe com- 


pliance, inſtead of profeſſing opinions, ſincerity 
would not be violated by a perſon's promiſing to 


teach that, of which he was not well ſatisfied: it is 
worth while to obſerve this, becauſe there- is an 
appearance of duplicity or inſincerity in ſuch con- 
duct, in teaching doctrines and performing cere- 
monies, which you do not approve: and there are 


limits, which ought not to be exceeded, in teach- 


ing and acting contrary to our opinions; no man 
ought to promiſe to teach any thing contrary to 
what he eſteems fundamental principles of natural 
or revealed religion ; or inconſiſtent with men's 
being “ careful to * maintain good works.“ 
111. The principal thing which ſeems wanting 
in ſome, who mention this ſubject, is, attention 


to different fituations.—It is one thing to make laws, 


another to obey them. If we are in a council ct 
thoſe, who are making Laws for the government 


of a churcb, we may unge, let not needleſs reſtraints 
+. DE 


b Titus 11. 8. The eſſentials of a Chriſtian Church were 


mentioned Chap. x1. Sect. ive 
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| beimpoſed; if it appears, that teachers will faith- 
fully teach none but eſtabliſhed dorines, and will 
_— them with zeal, and diligence, and unani- 
mity ; ler them not be preſſed to define and declare 
minutely their opinions; but, if it ſeems probable, 
that they will not confine themſelves to eſtabliſhed 
doctrines, or that, if they do, they will be remiſs 
in teaching them; ſtill more, if different teachers 
ſeem likely to enter into diſputes *® about the doc- 
trines they teach, no remedy ſeems adequate to 
ſuch a diſorder, but having men of the fame opi- 
nion; not in every thing, but in all things which 
diſtinguith and ſeparate one Church from another. 
I may ſay this in this place, becauſe it ſeems wanted; 

though it more properly belongs to Chap. v. 

Iv. But, whatever might be right in a council 
of legiſlators, when a law is made, and continues 
in force, it is to be obeyed: and that is properly the 
fituation, which we now ſuppoſe.— If then a Law 
exiſts, requiring aſſent to certain doctrines, or 
agreement in opinion, we now enquire, whether a 
man's honeſt intention to teach the doctrines faith- 
fully will excuſe his want of believing them: when 
all has been recollected, which has been ſaid about 
unintelligible dodrines, and all the liberties al- 
| lowed, which have been explained in this book, 
we maintain, that ſuch intention will act be ſuffi- 
cient, without ſuch belief as will remain after all 
thoſe liberties have been taken. | 

In order to ſee the ground of this aſſertion, we 
oblerve, that aſſent is required as a means of main- 
taining unity of doctrine, and as a ſecurity that it 
ſhall not be infringed. Dr. Powell's* manner of 
expreſſing this has been already mentioned; we 
Will conſider the notions of means and ſecurity ſepa- 
| rately; 

© Chap. v. Set. vi. Chap. v. Sect. vf. 
' VOL, 11. on 
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rately; though certainly a ſecurity might be ranked 
amongſt means. 

v. When certain means of anſwering any end are 
fixed upon by authority, private judament ought 
not to aim at anſwering that end without thoſe 
means. For wiſdom is as much ſhewn in fixing 
upon good means, as in aiming at good ends; nay, 
there are many, who could perceive certain ends to 
be good and uſeful, and deſireable, who could do 
very little towards attaining thoſe ends; that is, 
towards inventing proper means, and rendering 
them efficacious 1n practice. It 1s therefore great 
raſhneſs and preſumption to alter fixed means; by 
ſuch indiſcretion, the beſt ends may be fruſtrated: 
and conſequently, authority 1s as much to be obey- 
ed in reſpect to means, as to end. But this is 
particularly to be obſerved, when the perſon prin- 
cipally concerned is much prejudiced or intereſted; 
he, who 1s to obey, might better be truſted to alter 
any means for others, than for himſelt.—If you 
entruſt a matter of conſequence to any one, you 
wiſh to tee how he is qualified; it is not enough 
for him to ſay, “ | will take care ;” you want to 
know what reaſon he has to be confident; how he 
has been brought up, what experience he has had; 
but, above all, what turn or difpoſition® he has 
for the Kind of undertaking : what his habitual 
taſtes, feelings, opinions are; on theſe you ground 
your hopes of ſucceſs: and, if he has no furn for 
the thing, if his notions run in a different channel, 
you dare not truſt to his mere induſtry, and ſenſe of 
duty; when a taſk is irkjome, it leems drudgery ; | 

N and 


e Inquiries like th e following are always eſteemed proper, or 
even neceſſary: If any one defires to be a Sailor, does he reliſh 
a ſcafaring life?—1f to be a Groom, does he lite Horſes? —it to 
be a Nurſe, does ſhe like children? —if to be a Poet-laureat, 
has he a zurn for Poetry ? and ſo on. 
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and every opportunity 1s taken of evading it, even, 
it 1s to be feared, by thoſe, who n to follow 
the dictates of duty. 

v1. In like manner, we may obſerve, that, when 
a certain ſecurity is fixed upon by authority, it 
ought not to be neglected, under pretence, that 
the danger may be otherwiſe avoided. —It has been 
owned, that a pledge or ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of any covenant is one of the means of getting 
it performed: but yet it ſeems worth ſome diſtinct 
conſideration. Put the caſe, that a man left his 
fortune to his ſon, on condition, that he gave a 
Bond of 5ool. to an old ſervant to pay him an an- 

nuity for life of 50“. a year*: the fon would not 
ſatisfy his father's will, by determining to pay the 
annuity; he muſt alſo give the Bond; if he does 
not give that particular ſecurity, he 1s not 1n juſtice 
entitled to his fortune. He, who preſumes, that 
he may negle& his promiſe of that agreement of 
opinion, on which the Church depends chiefly for 
the performance of the paſtora] duty, cannot con- 
ſiſtently require a promiſſory note or legal ee 
for any ſum which he pays. 

vII. It follows from what has been fad, that, 
while articles of faith exiſt, any one, who is law- 
fully called to aſſent to them, muſt, in ſtrictneſs 
of duty, not only determine to act regularly, but 
to declare his real opinion, It muſt not however 
be forgotten, that the true intent and meaning of 
all engagements and promiſes depends on the ſenſe, 
in which they are underſtood by thoſe, to whom 
they are made; if, therefore, the Church ſhews 
any marks of change in action or meaſures, it may 
be preſumed, that it makes ſome change in the 
ſecurity which it requires; if they grow. remiſs 
about 


This was a bequeſt of a perſon, to whom I was executor; 
and I inſiſted on the Bond. 


1 
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about certain doctrines being taught, he may be the 
leſs nice about his opinion of ſuch doctrines. 5 
And, though certain doctrines were not given 
up, yet, if it appear that ſome change has happened, 
which makes it evidently lefs needful tor the Church 
to require ſecurity, it may be fairly preſumed, that 
leſs ſecurity is required; and therefore, during 
ſuch change, thoſe opinions, which relate to it, 
need be leſs ſtrictly examined; for the opinions are 
the ſecurity. Certain doctrines of a Church may 
be oppoſed to ſome particular hereſy; that hereſy 
ceaſes; though the Church continues to profeſs the 
ſame doctrines, yet it does not ſo much want them 
to be taught, nor therefore does it want ſo much 
ſecurity, that they will be taught. — But theſe 
changes only affect men's afſent, or the neceſſity of 
their ſettling their opinions ; they do not affect the 
determination to conform; nothing relaxes that 
determination, though conformity m may vary 1n 
ſome particulars. 
Again. It has been laid down, that, if Mini- 
ſters would all be regular, and unanimouſly teach 
the eſtabliſhed doctrine, and this could be depended 
on before hand, there need be no articles of reli- 
gion made: if, therefore, a general ſpirit of ſub- 
miſſion to rule and order ſhews itſelf, where they 
have been made for a length of time, the Church 
muſt be preſumed to approach nearer and nearer 
to that diſpoſition, in which they would have made 
none: and, whenever the Church ſhews itſelf at 
caſe about ſecurity, the Clergy may be leſs nice 
about their opinions; theſe being, as before, the 
ſccurity. 
VIII. It mult not however be thought, that 
any relaxation, remiſſneſs, or indulgence, in a 
Church, can juſtify any attempts againſt its welfare. 


The 
g Chap. v. den v 
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lineſs of legiſlation, as indeed his ſubject naturally 
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The moment any Clergyman thinks of acting the 
part of an enemy, the old ſecurity becomes ne- 
ceflary, and therefore all the original ſtrictneſs of 
obligation revives; opinions muſt be profeſſed, and 
no want of attention to them can be preſumed. 

To make uſe of any appearance of indulgence, 
ſo as to do harm to him, who is inclined to ſhew 


it, and ſo as to neglect his rights, is both unjuſt 


and ungenerous. Would any one think of juſti- 
fying a ſervant, who received wages of his maſter 
2 betrayed him? eſpecially if, beſides paying his 
regular ſtipend, his maſter placed confidence in 
him? the maſter's being an individual or a ſociety 


can make no difference. Confidence may give li- 


berty, as to particular means; but it ought to 


make the end more certainly to be depended on; 
otherwiſe, he who 1s truſted is doubly blameable; 


—for breach of fidelity, and for breach of Conti. 
dence. 
I have already produced ſome paſſages of Dr. | 


Balguy to our preſent purpoſe”. 


Biſhop Burnet agrees in opinton'; he alſo lays 
down the diſtinction, though ee faintly, 
between making Laws and | obeying them. 

Bingham only mentions * the two 8 ways 
of engaging to obey the Laws of the Church; he 
gives the ſame judgment that we do, though with 
great moderation; but, as he only remarks by the 
way, he does not enter into the difference ariſing 
from a Law having or not having been made. 

Biſhop Law! confines himſelf wholly to the bu- 


led 


b Chap. v. Sect. vi. i Introd. p. 7. 8vo. 
& See the paſſage beginning of Chap. x 111. 
Conſiderations on the Nee © of requiring a Subſcription 


to Articles of Faith: p. 23. 
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led him to do: he does not ſeem to allow, that 
any caſe can juſtify requiring a declaration of opi- 
nion, and in that he contradicts what little we have 
ſaid on that part of the ſubject: as he gives no 
reaſons, our arguments remain in full force. — Dr. 
Balguy, in his admirable Charge“, has in view the 
making of Laws, not what 1s our principal point, ; 
the nature of obedience. 


m Charge v. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE), 
AS INFLUENCING RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 


OTHING has hitherto been ſaid, in treat- 
ing of religious Society, about the civil 
Magiſtrate; he is not indeed effential to religious 
ſociety, yet his influence upon it is fo powerful, 
and has occaſioned fo many diſputes, (which are 
ſtill very warm,) that he muſt not be paſſed over. 

Hitherto, religious ſociety has been conſidered 
ſimply in itſelf: every ſociety is carried on by a 
common underſtanding ; and the modes, by which 
it attains its ends, muſt be preſcribed by Laws.— 
Eccleſiaſtical ſociety can have no pozwer but over 
the minds of its members; nor can that power be 
enforced any other way than by expulſion, or ex- 
communication; there may be trials, ſentences, cen- 
ſures, puniſhments in ſuch ſociety; but they muſt 
all be ſubmitted to, as being leſs evils than excom- 
munication.— The obligations to ſubmit ariſe from 
the benefits of the kind of ſociety; and the evils of 
being! excluded from it, both to the individual 
and to the public, make it every one's duty to 
ſubmit to every thing, which can poſſibly be rea- 
ſonable, rather than bring on an excluſion. —W hat- 


ever alterations a church may happen to undergo, 
through 
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through the influence of civil power, this notion of 
It is always to be kept in mind. But to enter on 
the perilous ſubject.— When we ſay the civil Ma- 


giſtrate, we mean that perſon, or thoſe perſons, be 


they few or many, in whom the power of the State 


1s veſted. 
11. The civil Magiſtrate cannot be ſuppoſed to 


overlook or neglect Religion: it is very powerful, 


both in doing good and harm to civil communi- 
ties. This has been always ſo evident, that no 
magiſtrate was ever ® l who did not eſtabliſh 
ſome religion or other. A magiſtrate, ks a magiſ- 


trate, is not to be ſuppoſed to prefer any one on 


account of truth, but utility ; his view 1s to benefit 
the State, and therefote he muſt fix on that ſociety, 
which will be moſt advantageous to the ſtate; that 
is, generally ſpeaking, on the largeſt, though ſome 
doctrines are better ſuited to civil government than 
others“. —If it ſeems ſtrange, that regard ſhould 

net be paid to ruth, we mult conſider, that the dif- 


ference between religious Societies conſiſts generally 


in things myſterious, or things arbitrary*; that a 
mere Stateſman will not be nice about either: and, 
if he is, it is in his private capacity, of which we 
here take no account; and moreover, that great 
harm has ariſen from a Magiſtrate s being ſuppoſed 
to encourage opinions as truths, or diſcourage them 
as errors. He, in his civil capacity, is no judge 
ot ſuch things; he is only to encourage what will 
be uſeful to the ſtate, and diſcourage what will be 


hurtful*: opinions of diflenters ſhould be regarded 


(lo 


o Warb. All. Append. p. 5. 


© See Dr. Balguy's 5th Charge, p. 265. 
4 Chap. xi. Sect. 10. 


© It would be better (according to Chap. xit. Scct. 6.) that 


_ Magiſtrates ſhould realy * favour eſtabliſhed opinions, when they 


come 
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(ſo long as they are harmleſs) as equally true with 
opinions of members of the eſtabliſhed Church. 
One may conceive a Juſtice of Peace, with us, to 
ſay, in any diſpute, to a diſſenter, whatever I may 
think of your notions, you are as much under the 
protection of the Law, as any other ſubject can be; 
when I act as a private man, I go to another religious 
aſſembly rather than your's, but, when I act as a 
Magiſtrate, all ſtand before me on an equal footing, 
as far as regards mere opinion.“ Were it not ſo, 
men might be properly ſaid to be perſecuted for 
opinion: ſuch perſecution is always unjuſt. 
111, But let us more particularly conſider how re- 
ligion may be a powerful friend, or enemy, to the 
Magiſtrate or State. 15 EIN 
| Religion makes the Magiſtrate to be reſpected, 
ſets him in the light of a /acred character; it affords 
him the ſanction of o, it gives his ſubjects ſuch 
motives of action, as no civil expedients could give: 
makes them do what he would wiſh to be 3 
through the belief of an omniſcient Being, perpe- 
tually preſent, who will reward and puniſh beyond 
any aſſignable limits; a Being, whom they may love 
with great warmth of affection, whom they may 
fear to any degree. From theſe motives good ac- 
tions ariſe, which no civil law can inforce or even 
deſcribe; much leſs reward; and bad actions are 
avoided, which no civil law could puniſn.— Thus 
Religion ſupplies every defect of civil government, 
and transfers to the Magiſtrate even the power of 
the ſupreme Being himſelf. 1 
Religion may alſo be a powerful enemy to the 
Magiſtrate. It ſometimes acts fo violently as to 
ST, 7 Ooverpower 
come to be eſtabliſhed; but we are now ſpeaking of fixing 1pon 
a religion, in order to eſtabliſh it. In practice, the Religion 


uould often precede the election of Magiſtrates; they would be 
elected ſo as to ſuit it. . e 
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orerpower all human reſiſtance. When men fancy 
themſelves inſpired by God, they fear nothing that 


man can do unto them; and though religion, when 


well regulated, aims to promote virtue; yet it can, 
in its diſordered ſtate, perform the worſt ſervices of 


vice, and effect the moſt dreadful miſchiefsf. — 


And, though religion ſhould not attack the Magif- 


trate, or act in direct oppoſition to him; yet, if it 
only agitates different ſects, and exaſperates them 


againſt each other, it will make all regular govern- 


ment impracticable. 


iv. Religion then cannot be a thing indifferent 
to a Magiſtrate; if he has but one fociety in his 
dominions, he will regulate it; but, if he has ſeveral, 
his conduct may require conſideration. What we - 
fay is, that he ſhould make an Alliance with the 
moſt powerful, (except its tenets are fome way par- 
ticularly unfavourable to Government), or, to uſe 
the common term, ſhould make it the Ef#abli/h- 
ment; ſhould protect, encourage it, as his Ally; 
and /eave the reſt as they were; independent, ſecure, 
capable of every religious act, of which they were 
capable before the Alliance. In order that they 
ſhould be ſo, he muſt take care, that no one inter- 
rupts them with impunity: they {till confiſt of ſub- 
jets, who ought to be protected in their religious 


acts, as well as in their agriculture and commerce. 


— This protection has uſually amongſt us the name 
of toleration; a term, which might not have been 
uſed, if, in fact, it had not been preceded by prohi- 
bition of religious acts interfering with the univer- 
fality of the eſtabliſhment. . 

When religions are tolerated, it is ſuppoſed, 
that they do no harm to the civil conſtitution; if 
N their 
Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere malormm. 

| Lucretius. 
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their tenets are ſuch as to have a ſtrong tendency . 
to injure that, it would be perfectly juſt for the 

Magiſtrate to defend himſelf againſt them, by re- 

ſtraints ſuited to particular occaſions; or even to 
baniſh them*:—but he will generally forbear to do 

that, in as great a degree as he dare, till the danger 
is near: during ſuch forbearance, ſuch hurtful ſects 
are not ſaid to be tolerated. Conntvance® is applied 
to them, rather than toleration. 

v. But farther, we would affirm, that, date 
there is an eſtabliſhed religion, there the Magiſtrate 
has made an Alliance with that Religion; and, from 
the nature and terms of that Alliance, all their rela- 
tive duties muſt be derived. 

Has made an alliance! you will ſay; fanciful al 
viſionary !—nothing is more clear than that, in fact, 
no ſuch alliance was ever made; what right Can 
any one have 'to uſe ſuch language? this we wall 
endeavour to ſhew. 

Men acquire their knowledge gradually, by e ex- 
perience; the firſt attempts are almoſt in the dark, 
they feel after it, if haply* they may find it, and 
they find a little here, and a little there, encum- 
bered with error or perplexity at firſt, though af- 
terwards it gets cleared away: when they have 
acquired a good deal, they can look back, and ſee 


how they could have acquired it better.—This i "EE 


the caſe in acquiring notions of an uſeful inter- 
courſe amongſt men, as well as in other things; 
one man gets power over another, at firſt a little 
too much, ſome is taken away, then he has rather 
too little; it vibrates for a while, and then ſettles 
in the right point. Rerroſpect ſhews by what me- 
thod or plan this might have been ſettled ſooner, 
or from the firſt; when this is ſeen, the only right 
conduct 


« 1 9 * Warb. Alliance; p. 304. 312. 
Acts xvii. 27, Ser Parkhurſt's Lexicon, under Taha p 
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conduct muſt be, to act after this plan; and to 


conceive it to have been all along agreed upon: in 
truth, it is valid and obligatory: what ought to have 
been always, ought to be mow: to make it obli- 
gatory now, is only to wave all advantage from 
ignorance of thoſe, who have been gradually learn- 
ing what ought to be done“. N | 


This reaſoning may be applied to the civil compact 


between Magiſtrate and ſubject: by long experience 
it is found out (in good meaſure perhaps) what 
they ought to have ſtipulated at firſt, had they known 
their own intereſts; ſuch ſtipulation is ſuppoſed to 


have taken place, and queſtions are decided by it. 


As to paſt facts, this may be conſidered as a ſuppo/i- 


tion, but it is all founded on experzence; on practice, 
and not on Theory. If any diſputes ariſe about 


what ought to have been originally ſtipulated, they 
can only be decided by referring to the general 


good of mankind”. 


The ſame reaſoning may be applied to the A- 
Hance, which we ſuppoſe to have been made between 
Church and State. The Magiſtrate would never, in 
fact, leave religion entirely to itſelf; he would in- 
terfere with it more than he ought; then the 
Church would declare its divine * origin, and claim 


independence: 


* This is ſomething of an Hpotligſis, but rather differs from 
that about ridicule in the 2d Book. (Chap. in. Sect. v.) - that 


accounts for phænomena of nature; this for things contrived by 
art of man. | | EN OY 

In recapitulating this, Jan. 31, 1794, I ſuppoſed two per- 
ſons, one higher and better informed than the other, to go to- 


- gether into the interior parts of Africa; not knowing what ſti- 


pulations to make with each other before they ſet out, but only 
agreeing, that, when they came to know by experience what 


agreement they ought to have made, they would treat one ano- 

ther as if it had been made from the beginning: = would this be 

mere 7heory? 3 
m Ou yar Ts c C Ne, a NN AoZ:a—Soph. d. Tyr. 418. 
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independence: and ſo on, till it appeared what 
kind of agreement ought to have been made, and 
then that would be /#ppoſed to have been always in 
force. The ſuppoſition ſhould decide all particu- 
lar queſtions; though ſome inconveniences and im- 
perfections might remain; of which it could only 
be ſaid, they muſt be put up with; they are the 
leaſt evil. Biſhop Warburton's ſuppoſition of an 
Alliance ſeems to anſwer this deſcription, and there - 
fore on that we may proceed. 

VI. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that an alliance 
was made, with advantages only on one ſide: we 
have mentioned only the benefits received by the 
Magiſtrate; but the Church receives protection and 
encouragement ;—the worldly adyantages to the 
miniſters are apt to be reckoned great advantages; 
but I would chiefly confider thoſe, which enable 
religious ſociety to purſue and accompliſh its pecu- 

har ends. Rational religion can only bud and 
bloſſom in a calm; ſtorms cut off all its vege- 
tation; and yet religious ſociety (as ſuch) can in 
no degree ſecure itſelf. It is a great thing to be 
able to purſue improvement of the underſtanding 

and the heart; to have all aids of univerſities and 
| books for the firſt; and of buildings, embelliſh- 
ments, refinements for the latter: to have leiſure, 
liberal converſation, &c. &c. —the Church alſo bor- 
rows a coercive power from the State, for the ſake 
of more effectually promoting good morals. Re- 
ligious ſociety has no ſuch power; it has a power 
of excommunication ; but even that is different 
from ſuch as takes place, when the State accompanies 
it with temporal penalties. 
VII. Now this ſeems to be properly the whole 
of the ſubject: many other things have been added 
about it, but they all muſt be referred to what 
has now been ſaid. —It will, however, be proper to 
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mention a few of them, particularly as they have 
occaſioned diſputes. 


The Supremacy, or the King being the Head of - 


the Church, has occaſioned diſputes. I uſe King 
in the ſame ſenſe as Magiſtrate, and only uſe it 


at all, becauſe it is familiar to us of this nation. 
All ſociety i is meant to reduce many to one; ſo there- 


fore muſt alliance; there muſt be one he 2ad; the 


only queſtion can be, whether it muſt be King or 


Prieſt : the King being able to protect both, the 
Prieſt to protect neither, the queſtion ſeems deter- 


mined”,—[t does not, however, follow, that the 
King ever acts as Miner in religious affemblies; | 


he is not qualified, he is better occupied for the 
common good: It is not in that way, that the 
Church have need of him, or have deſired his al- 
lance. 


"itt. The maintenawce of the eſtabliſhed clergy 


| has alſo occaſioned diſputes. When the Magiſtrate 


allies himſelf to a church, he muſt with to make 
the miniſters of the church reſpected. If his Go- 


vernment 1s a Democracy, the miniſters need not 
| have much diſtinction, for that purpole; but, if it 


is a Monarchy, with a nobility of different ranks, 
it will be neceſſary to raiſe ſome clergy to each of 
thoſe ranks; otherwiſe, there would be ſome ſubjects, 
who would treat in a contemptuous manner the 
whole body of Clergy; and affectation of the man- 
ners of the Great, would make their example hurt- 
ful. Beſides theſe dignitaries, there ſhould be other 


ranks, correſponding to the ſeveral ranks of ſub- 
jets; fo that each rank of laymen ſhould have ſome 
| Clergy, whom they ſhould reſpect; and that ſhould 
be effected with as little expence to the nation as 
might be. I am ſpeaking of reſpe& as paid to 


worldly 
n Warb, All. p. 200, Dr. Balguy, p. 101, 
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religions, how eis he allied to one? 


gree; he leaves none as merely religious. 
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worldig conſequence?; it is ſo in fact, and provi- 


ſion ſhould be made according to fact, whatever 


ought to prevail. We may add, that a ſeat amongſt 
Legiſlators is due to the Church in ſome degree; 
otherwiſe, there would be no Alliance, but an aunui- 
hilation of the Church. 

But the moft dangerous queſtion is, who mould 
pay this expence? the anſwer muſt be, the Subjects. 
What? diſſenters? thoſe, who are ſeparated from 


the eſtabliſhed church? and have teachers of their 


own to pay? yes, ſo it ſhould ſeem; — for they pay 
towards the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed miniſters, as 
fubjefs; towards the ſupport of that, which ſupports 
Covernment.— Its being a religious ſupport, miſleads 
the judgment, but that is merely accidental. All 
muſt contribute to it, as to an Army or Navy. If 
ſectaries contributed nothing, it would be a power- 
ful temptation to all to quit the eſtabliſhed church; 
and one, which would not fail to thin it very ſoon. 
But, do not the teachers of Sects ſupport govern- 


ment, by ſupporting the general principles of Religion 


and morality ? why ſhould not taxes, &c. levied on 
Diſſenters, be paid to hem? The anſwer is, what- 
ever is paid to teachers by means of taxes, is paid 
by the Magiſtrate; and, if the Magiſtrate pays all 


It he ſupports 
all ſocieties, they become all political in ſome de- 


In that 
caſe, he ſupports * oppoſite religions, hurtful reli- 
gions, and religions /ubver/rue of his own authority ; 
for the plea extends to 4 religions. Such a mea- 


{ure 


o Poverty is a great temptation to unmanly Submiſſion, which 
would occafion contempt. — Titus li. 1 5. 


? Dr. Balguy, Charge v. 
4 How would it be if the experiment were tried of taxing 
every congregation to pay its own Miniſters ? - care muſt be 
taken, in that caſe, to check payment of thoſe, that taught hurtful 
doctrines, or doctrines ſubwerfive of civil government: would 
that be pradicable? who could Judge in ſuch matters? 
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fure would occaſion competition for the higher 
offices, and generate diſturbances which would de- 
feat the ends of religious Society. 

1x, The Independence of the Church has occa- 
fioned diſpute. Our idea 1s, the Church is, in 7t/elf, 
independent; that is, before any alliance takes place; 
and therefore each church is independent, which is 


only folerated; but, though one man may be inde- 


pendent of another, he is not therefore at liberty 
to injure him: ſo no tolerated church has a right to 
interfere with or endanger the ſafety of the State. 


An ęſabliſtied Church, by alliance, gives its power 
into the hand of the Magiſtrate, and becomes de- 


pendent, (as Ireland may be on England) but does 
not loſe all its rights : it is dependent for the pur- 
poles of the Alliance, and no farther: the alliance 
may be called perpetual, becauſe no duration is 


ſpecified, no limit is fixed; but it is revocadle*, if 


the conditions are not obſerved, on which 1t was 
made: failure of protection makes void allegiance. 

Eaſy as this ſeems, many miftekes have been 
made about it: ſome have held the Church to be 
always independent, becauſe it was ſo before the 


Alliance; the Papiffs and Puritans, though oppoled 
in moſt things, both hold this. Ir 1s faid to be 


held in Theory by th Church of Scotland. 

Some, ſeeing the hurch governed by the Ma- 
giſtrate, and uſeful for political purpoſes, have 
called 1t a creature of the State, and have thought 
of governing it merely with political views“, not 
with any religious ones. One would not think, that 


any conſiderate man could deny, that every religion 


mult ſpring up of itſelf :—did the Magiſtrate in- 
vent the notion of Deities, and get men to teach 
his notion to the common people, as you talk to a 
child of a bugbear? did the Magiſtrate invent en- 


thuſiaſm 


* Warb, Alliance, p. 287. dee Warb. Alliance, p. 28. 
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verſies. 


thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition? above all, did the Ma- 


giſtrate invent the Chriften religion? which made 

its way to the imperial throne, in ſpite of all the 

oppoſition which Magiſtrates could make to it ?— 

And, if a church had a being of itſelf, it muſt have 

riehts, and ends of its own, which certainly ſhould 
be conſulted as well as the rights and benefits of a 

State*,—The Jews had a perfect incorporation of 
church and ſtate; for ſuch is a Theocracy; but their 
caſe was ſingular. 

x. Laſtly. Tefs have occaſioned many contro- 
A ft 15 an action, or declaration, from 
which it can be concluded, that a man is a member 
of the eſtabliſhed church: the word may mean any 
trial or criterion; and, even when applied to eſta- 
bliſhments, it may mean, an evidence given by 


any perſon, that he 1s of the eſtabliſhed church ; 
but it moſt uſually means, ſuch an evidence when 
given by one, who is about to take upon himſelf 


ſome authority. The general intention of ſuch 
evidence has been mentioned before®; it 1s to pre- 
vent contentions between thoſe in power; ariſing 
either from rivalſhips about worldly grandeur ; or 
from preſumption, that a certain religion is the only 
one that can be deemed pure and perfect. Teſts 
make a part of the plan, which divides the religions 
in one nation, into the eſtabliſhed and the tole- 


rated; and they contribute to the peace aimed at 
by that plan, though they occaſion ſome murmur- 


ings and diſcontents. They give ſecurity to Church 
and State at the ſame time; for, as all diſſenters 
make a common cauſe, they muſt overturn the 


eliabliſhed Church, if they could get into power; 


and, 


t Our State has no right to ke the Ki Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury; or to change the Doctrines: it might ally itſelf to 


2 new Church, 
* Chap. v. Sect. vi, Chap. xii, SeR, iii. 


VOL. IT, K 
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and, if they overturned the Church, they would 
throw the State into diforder. It muſt be better 
for the State to have thoſe in power uſe all. their 
power in Government, than to have them uſe a 
ood deal of it in trying to defeat one another, — 
he Church has a right to this protect on from in- 
roads of enemies: and indeed the diſcrimination 
is a great advantage to thoſe amongſt Diſſenters 
themſelves, who with chiefly for peace and comfort. 
Numberleſs ohjections have been made to Teſts; 
it would carry us too far out of our way to examine 
them all.——Teſts are not to be conſidered as poſi- 
tive good, but only as inconvenient means of pre- 
venting great evils: if we look forward to perfection, 
we muſt conceive them aboliſhed before * we can 
arrive at it. That is no reaſon why they ſhould 
not be uſed, while they do really prevent great 
evils.— Biſhop Warburton mentions a memorable 
inſtance of a) Popiſh Peer of England, who 1 — 
nuouſly owned the neceſſity of them. 
The only objection I ſhall mention 1s, that they 
puaiſh opinions, which a man forms involuntarily, 
according to the evidence before him.—Now I 
own, that no one ought to be puniſhed for what he 
does not do wilfully ; but then ! lay, that teſts are 
not puniſiments, but only reftraints , acts of ſelf. 
defence. He, who puniſhes, inflicts evil which he 
might avoid inflicting ; he, who reſtrains, inflicts 
only that evil which is neceflary in order to ward 
off the danger. Puniſhing aims at deterring others; 
reſtraint does not. Puniſhment implies“ crimes; 
reſtraint, only miſchiefs. However innocently mil- 


chiets 


* See before, Chap. v. Sect. 1. 


Lord Digby, Alliance, p. 289. Hume accounts for this, 
partly on political principles. 

2 Warb. All. B. iii. Chap. in. p. 92 

Alliance, p. 302. 
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chiefs ariſe, they are to be reſtrained, and repelled. 
Error is certainly not to be puniſhed, but the 
miſchief ariſing from any erroneous opinion may 
be reſtrained®. 
But Dr. Balguy's explanation of teſts ſeems well 
worthy of attention*®: they are only evidence to 
ſhew whether a perſon is qualified or diſqualified for 
an office; capable of doing the duties of it, or inca- 
puable. A Quaker is diſqualified from being a Gene- 
= ral; by his religious principles he is incapable of 
= doing military duty; before therefore he is admit- 
ted to that office, he is aſked to declare, by words 
or by actions, whether he is qualified or not. It 
is no puniſiment to exclude a man from an office, for 
which he is not qualified: - any more than to ex - 
clude a man from preaching to a very large congre- 
gation, becauſe his voice is ſo weak, that he cannot 
be heard; or becauſe he cannot ſpeak the only 
language, which the congregation underſtands : or 
to exclude a blind man from being a guide. 
The only difficulty here is, to ſee how every oye, N 
who is not of the eſtabliſhed Church, ſhould be y 
_ diſqualified for every office. Whoever by his prin- = 
ciples would, in all probability, exerciſe a conſider- 
able part of his authority, otherwiſe than in enforcin * 
the Laws of the State, is unfit to hold that autho- _ = 
rity; more eſpecially if he exerts it againſt the views | 
of the State: beſides, in the cate ſuppoſed, a man 
* 


d Leaving churches where they Tere (Set. rv.) cannot be 
puniſiing. It may be ſaid, indeed, it is not puniſhing them as 
religious, but it is as politic perſons, as citizens: this 1s as it 

happens: excluſion from offices is often a great privilege; heavy 
fines are paid to avoid offices; and diſſenters ſhould have all ad- 
vantages as well as diſadvantages, of freedom from ſtate-autho- 
rity : one might conceive a rational diſſenter to make an hand- 
ſome ſpeech; as we are more at leiſure, we will help the gene- 
ral cauſe of Religion, & c. &c. Ch 

© Charge zd. p. 214. 
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not only diſqualifies himſelf by his principles, but 


alſo others, whom he in a manner obliges to exert 


power, given for the public good, in oppoſition to 
him. 


x1. If difficulty ſhould ariſe from the ſame per- 


ſons compoſing i ſocieties, it muſt be recolleCted, 


that there 1s no man, who has nor very frequently 
occaſion to act in different capacities: the Father 
may be a General, and the Son an inferior officer ; | 
nay, the Son might be the commander, and the 
Father the Tabatera—A ſon may be a judge, or 
a ſpiritual paſtor, and his father a criminal, or a 
plaintiff, or a pariſhioner:—and a number of men 
acting ſocially may likewiſe act in two different ca- 


pacities: as a family, the members of which are 


partners in commerce. 
Biſhop Warburton ſhews!, more regularly, that 
two ſuch Societies as Church and State have really 
two wills, and can contract with each other; this 
1s eaſy to be conceived, when each 1s repreſented by 
a few; as Parhament and Convocation (if we may 
uſe thoſe terms as general) are never likely to be 
the ſame perſons :—and it is very improbable, that 
either Church or State ſhould act otherwiſe than 


by Repreſentation. 


XII. I will not purſue this ſubject farther; only 


I will oblerve, that, in reading controverſy on it, 
ſome ſpecious arguments will be met with, wearin 


a general form, which are inapplicable to practice 
in any known ſtate of things: to clearly impracti- 


cable, 


q Warb. All. B. 2. Chap. v. The Illuſtration of Lord and 
Rector of a Pariſh, might ſhew how naturally temporal and ſpi- 
ritual power might combine in reforming men and keeping them 
in order; tlis combination may be in one perſon; but, if the 
alliance be made by two diftin& perſons, it is one which ſeldom 


fails, when it takes place, to effect a great improvement in 


manners; improvement continuing for ſeveral generations. And 
it is almoſt the only method of reforming a country Pariſh, 


S 
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cable, that thoſe, who uſe them, would not think 
of practiſing them: I mean, not univerſally; but 


only juſt ſo far as their particular views or prejudices 


required. —Dr. Balguy has expoſed this inconſiſt- 
ency with great ſucceſsꝰ: - and it is apparent in the 
determinations of thoſe, who had overturned our 
eſtabliſhed Church, on principles deſtructive of all 
eſtabliſhments, in order to eſtabliſh their own*. 

I do not mean to accuſe any one of wilful incon- 
ſiſtency: many religious perſons and parties deceive 
themſelves; and ſome allow, and fome half allow, 
of puſhing a weak argument as far as it will go: 
but it is proper we ſhould be aware of the fact, be- 
cauſe it will let us into the particular extent and 
meaning of many general expreſſions and argu- 
ments.—The affectation of being free from Go- 
vernment and Laus, in ſome religious ſocieties and 
aſſemblies, is one thing, which ſhews the inconſiſt- 
ency I ſpeak of. Quakers are ſuppoſed (as I have 
been told) to ſpeak without order or rule, though 
the ſpeakers fit upon a diſtinguiſhed bench. An 


eminent preacher tells his hearers, < Jour congre- 


gations have order, but no authority*,” I. fancy y, if 
he was to harangue them from the pulpit in the 5 
of a Newmarket Jockey, they would id ſome au- 


thority to turn him out of the miniſtry*. The 


mode of governing need not be written on tables, 


while the Hects of it are unqueſtionable. If people 


are 


© See p. 221. 273, 277. 278. Blackſtone, 4to. Vol. iv. p. 53. 
f See Warb. Alliance, Poſtſcript, p. 6. and Alliance, p. 288. 
ZE Mr. Robinſon on Teſts, Oct. zo, 1788, at Cambridge, 


P-. 12. top. 


b At a town, near which I kane reſided, Mr. T. a diſſenting 
Minifter, as I have been credibly informed, was in /ome way 


puniſhed for burning a cat to death in an oven, to fatisfy his 


wife, who fancied herſelf bewitched by Mrs. G. of the ſame 


town, and thought nothing but ſuch a ſacrifice of a Cat could 


diſpel the charm. —I 7kink Mr. T. was of the lame claſs of IFif- 
ſenters with Mr. Robinſon. | 
K 3 
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are orderly without authority, the end of authority 
is anſwered: but ſuch people are unhke what we 
have met with; and, as reaſoning, ſuch as the pre- 
ſent, is built upon experience, we cannot reaſon 
about them: we have ſeen children obey Parents 
in a free and unconſtrained manner; but this im- 
plies very great authority, inſtead of none at all. 
_ x111, Permit me, by way of clearing up what 
J have delivered, (perhaps with ſome degree of 
embarraſſment, ) to read to you Biſhop Warburton's 
own account of the contents of his alliance'; and 
that part of Dr. Balguy's 6th Sermon, which * treats 
of the effect of the intervention of the Magiſtrate 
on religious ſociety; as alſo that part of his third 
Charge, which relates to freedom of opinion, and 
freedom of worſhip. 

Xiv. We will cloſe the ſubject by a few remarks 
on Mr. Robinſon's“ Diſcourle on Sacramental Teſts, 
delivered at Cambridge, Thurſday, October 3oth, 
1788, at a general meeting of Deputies of the Con- 
gregations of Proteſtant Diſſenters in the County 
of e 4.2 25 

It may not be i improper here, to take a ſhort 
review of the manner, in which the theory here de- 
tcribed has been obſerved in Practice, in our own 
country. 

Hereſy was once conſidered as a crime ok of 


death; the writ de haretico comburendo, has been 
frequently 
Ii Poſtſcript to Alliance, p. 8, 9. *P. 100—105. 

| P. 212— 222. 

m 'This Section conſiſted of an Walen des of Mr. Robinſon's 
Diſcourſe, and of the authorities to which he referred, particu- 
larly Scripture and the works of Auguſtin: no part of this exa- 

_ mination had been æuritten, except ſome ſhort notes on the mar- 
gin of the diſcourſe. The Examination took up at leaſt two 
Lectures, of an hour each: I had the ſatisfaction to be after- 
wards informed, that it had anſwered its purpoſe. Mr. Davy 


of Caius College was ſo obliging, as to give me his approbation i in 
writing. 
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Puritans were very zealous to carry it 
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frequently carried into execution, againſt Papiſts by 
Proteſtants, againſt Proteſtants by Papiſts, and by 
Proteſtants againſt each other: two Arians ſuffered 
under it in the time of James iſt, and the laws 
authorizing it were not finally repealed till the 29th 
of Charles 2d.—the idea had probably been taken 
from the Jewiſh Law, without allowance for differ- 
ence of circumſtances*: and, conſidering how inde- 

finite the notion of Hereſy was left, the cruelty of 
the puniſhment was great: under the Mofaic Law, 
blaſptremy, &c. were definite; under the Engliſh, 


any thing might be Hereſy as parties changed :— 


ſevere puniſhment was neceflary amongſt idolaters, 
&c.—not now. 

From the Reformation to the Revolution, there 
ſeems to have been no ſuch principle as letting 


every man enjoy his own opinions, and worſhip his 


Maker according to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment and conſcience. The whole deſign was, to 
make Engliſhmen of one Religion®; but, to fay 


nothing — illiterate ſects, two powerful Parties 


counteracted, as far as they were able, this deſign; 
the Papiſts and the Puritans: the Papiſts were diſ- 
contented at the Reformation's goi ng ſo tar; the 

arther. Vet 
theſe two parties were not exactly upon the ſame 
footing: the Papiſts owned a foreign power ſupe- 
rior to their own King; the Puritans were real 


Engliſh ſubjects, and beneficed Engliſh Proteſtant 
Clergy, 8 they held, that the King ought 


not to be reckoned the Head of the Church ;— 
they were therefore to be treated in a different man- 
ner; and the difference between them is ſtill more 


ſtriking 

n Of this, B. 1. Chap xi. 

9. I ſuppoſe, all tan had' been of one Religion; and 
probably ſome became Proteſtants in ſuch a manner, as to raiſe 
expectations, that all would become ſo, if the Proteſt ant reli- 
gion « once prevailed. 


K 4 
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ſtriking ſince the Revolution, when Puritans were 


tolerated, and Papiſts only connived at: we will 
take them ſeparately. 

Firſt of Papiſts: Queen Elizabeth 0 
at firſt to do as King Edward 6th had done; to 
influence the Miniſters only; to enjoin them to 


read the reformed ſervice, and to require only quiet- 


neſs from the People : but the Popiſh power en- 


gendering Plots againſt her, ſhe was obliged to op- 


poſe it by laws growing ſtricter gradually.— And 
this is a general“ idea of the Engliſh Laws againft 
Popery : they were made, when attempts were made 
to reſtore it: and, when thoſe attempts were fruſ- 
trated, they were executed more and more remiſsly 
as the danger grew more remote. Queen Elizabeth 
did not at firſt exclude Papiſts from her councils, 


and they remained members of Parliament till the 


zoth of Charles 2d: attempts to reſtore Popery 
have been but little diſcontinued ; the year 1745 1s 


within the memory of many men : and, fince that 
time, it has ſeemed worth while to keep an account 


of the numbers of Papiſts, and of the conduct of 


their Prieſts: though the Legiſlature has ventured 
upon ſome relaxations". 


With 
> Gibſon's Sth Paſtoral Letter, Poſtſcript: ſee Contents of the 


ſame. 
1 Since June, 1701, all, who ſwear to be good ſubjecte; that 
15, who renounce the Pope's Supremacy in civil matters, are 
allowed to uſe their worſhip publicly, to Keep ſchools for Pa- 
piſts, to come to Court, &c.—but the margin of the Act of Par- 
liament, taking place June 24, 1791, will eaſily ſupply parti- 
culars. Such Papiſts call themſelves proteſting Catholics: about 
1700 of them, I think, petitioned Parliament. Blackſtone ſeems 
to have pointed out (B. 4. Chap. iv. p. 54. Quarto) the ground, 
on which this liberty might be given. In Ireland, Papiſts can 
now vote for members of the Houſe of Commons: can be mem- 
bers of the Univerſity; can be Advocates at the Bar: though 


they cannot yet be Members of Parliament; or Judges; or Offi 
cers in the Army or Navy, 
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With regard to Proteſtant diſſenters, as the Pu- 
ritans might be called, though beneficed in the 
Church of England, the general view was, to make 
their religion, or every departure from the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip, uneaſy to them, by diſabling them 
from doing things, which others might do (practiſing 
Law and Phyſic in James 1.) and by fining, and 
in ſome caſes impriſoning them. And their "beha- 
viour was ſo ſtiff and ungracious, that the ſenti- 
ment of hatred conſpired with political prudence 
(or artifice) againſt them. And [ ſhould conceive, 
that the want of a teſt would, by encreaſing their 
power, embitter their zeal, and that of their oppo- 
nents: very foon after the Reſtoration, the 48 

_ Uniformity took place; by which all miniſters, who 
were not ordained in our manner, or who refuſed 
to uſe our ſervice, and give their aflent to it, were 
deprived of their benefices : on the 24th of Auguſt, 
1662 (well called Black Bartholomew) not leſs than 
2000 Miniſters loſt their livings, and other pre- 
ferments; a conſiderable proportion of them men 
of ability and diligence in their profeſſion ;—it 1s 
ſhocking and mortifying to think, that ſafety to the 
Church could not, or ſeemed as if it could not, 
be purchaſed at an eaſier rate! 

At the Revolution, however, it was intended to 
give all Proteſtants full liberty, with regard to Re- 
ligion, though the liberality of the King's deſigns 
got narrowed by Parliament and Convocation: but 
what would then be liberty to the chief part of Diſ- 
{enters, is not ſo now; they did not object to the 
Doctrine? of the Trinity; whereas Socinians are 
now conſiderable, in numbers and literature. The 
toleration Act, though it gives up the conteſted 


points 

7 Hume, Neal, &c. 
* See 15 firſt Articles as modified by the Aﬀembly i in 1643, 
They a are in Neal, Appendix. 
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points about ceremonies, forms of church-govern- 
ment, and even about infant baptiſm, and oaths to 
thoſe who have ſcruples, yet gives up nothing with 
regard to the Trinity ; not having occaſion to give 
up any thing;—and, as qualifying according to that 
act, that is, taking oaths and making declarations, 
is neceſtary in order to have the benefit of it, the 
Socinians are, in ſtrictneſs, as if the Foleration Act 
had not been made. So I underfland the matter. 
At leaſt, they were fo till the preſent reign. In 
1792, Mr. Fox moved the Commons to pive rehet 
in the matter of aſſenting to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but they were immoveable. 

The principal thing aimed at by Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters is the repeal of the Corporation and Te/? 
Acts; — and their attempts being with a view to 
temporal advantages, and influence in the State, will 
of courſe cauſe a jealouſy in the Magiſtrate: when 
they ſhew no deſire of having their own ſects pow- 
_ politics, then they will have every poſſible 
relied.” 7 1 
The Corporation and 7 Acts of Charles 2d 
continue in force; it ſeems likely that, if they had 
not been thought neceſſary, they would have been 
repealed at the Revolution. The immediate oc- 
caſions of them may be now extinct, and yet the 
general principles of them may make them fit for 
other occaſions. The firſt, forbidding all but 
members of the eſtabliſhed Church to hold any of- 
fice in the Government of any City or Corporation, 
was neceſſary to diſpoſſeſs of power, of power par- 
ticularly of electing members of Parliament, thoſe, 
who were diſaffected to Government at the Reſto- 
ration, and who had before excluded all but thoſe 
of their own principles: he ſecond, forbidding all 
but members of the eſtabliſhed Church to hold any 
office, civil or military, was neceſſary in order to 
1 IE prevent 
t A. D. 1661. 13 Cha. 2. St.2.c. 1. 25 Ch. 2. C. 2. 
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prevent Charles 2d. from diſpenſing with Law by 
his Proclamation, and granting indulgence to the 
Papiſts. Theſe two Laws now join in keeping all, 
who are not of the eſtabliſhed Church, out of 
power; in Corporations, (as having an effect on the 
Legiſlature,) and in the executive government. 
How far they are capable of extenſion or relaxation, 
or of alteration as to the mode: is a queſtion of 
importance, and of difficulty. A man is deemed a 
member of the Church of England, who takes the 
Sacrament according to the uſage of the Church of 
England, and declares againſt Tranſubſtantiation; 
from whence the Teſts are called ſacramental tefts. 
According to the Corporation Act, a man muſt al- 
ready have ſhewn himſelf a Member of the Church of 
England: according to the Teſt Act, he muſt ſhew 
himſelf ſuch within ſix months after his appointment. 
The Teſt Act was made twelve years after the Corpora» 
tion Act. Many perſons of eminence ſeem to wiſh, 
that ſome, who are now diſſenters, could be em- 
ployed in the ſervice of government; and ſome- 
thing has been done in the preſent reign: what ex- 
pedients ſhould be adopted, may be thought the 
buſineſs of a Stateſman, rather than of a Church- 
man, to determine; were I to hazard a propoſal, 
it ſhould be, that the Church ſhould be enlarged, 
and the Executive Government ſtill confined to 
that Church: with the moſt perfect toleration to 
opinions and worſhip, that could be given. But 
deliberations of councils muſt be wanted to ſettle 
ſuch weighty matters as theſe: and even their de- 
ciſions ſhould be executed at firſt only in the way 
of trying experiments. Some eminent Diſſenters 
neither wiſh for an enlargement, or what 1s called 
a comprehenfion*, nor think it practicable. 

* The beſt propoſal for a comprehenſion ſeems to have been 
ay ol 1689; in which Tillotſon, Scot, Sharp, Compton, Stil- 


lingfleet, Beveridge, were engaged: and Burnet, &c.—Convo- 
cation ſtopped it, | = 
CHAP. 
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c HAP. XV. 


OF e RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, 
. W mall now bring our reflexions on the 
nature of religious Soctety to a concluſion, 
by conſidering how ſuch ſociety may be put into a 
train of perpetual ſmprovement;: how it may be 
made, though always imperfect, to approach con- 
tinually nearer and nearer to Perfection. — That all 
human inſtitutions admit of improvement, will ſcarce 
be diſputed: the progreſs of experience in learning 
Duties, was traced out in the firſt Book“: and 
ſometimes improvements muſt be reckoned as be- 
ginning from ſome corrupt ſtate of things. We 
nced not make any elaborate proof of our preſent 
aſſertion; we need here only recollect how far re- 
ligious ſocieties, even under the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation, are of 4uman®* inſtitution; and expreſs a 
caution, that every change be not conſidered as an 
improvement. There are always men to be found, 
who are impatient under old inſtitutions, and de- 
firous of new, without any reaſon: through ca- 
price, or unbounded love of novelty; or through 
a deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, and of being 
lawgivers, original thinkers, leaders of parties, &c. 
— Men of this turn ruſh into change, ignorant 
and thoughtleſs, — without mature deliberation, 
without inſight into the nature of man, or the in- 
tereſts of Society. — We would not be thought to 
ſpeak of any improvement, but ſuch as moderate 
men, of judgment and information, have agreed to 
adopt; have T's for a conſiderable tine. 
11. When 
4 Chap. xix, Sect iii, b Chap. xi. Sect. ix. 
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1 :. When ſuch an improvement is in view, the 
firſt and moſt obvious method 1s, to adopt it openly 
and expreſſly: if this can be done, all is right; it is 
certainly the beſt and moſt deſireable method, on 


many accounts. —It requires no explanations, and 
is liable to no charges of Sophiſtry: but alas | it is 


ſeldom that this method will ſucceed in practice; 
the obſtacles to it have been already © deſcribed. 
Nevertheleſs, whenever it appeared at all probable, 
that it could ſucceed in any degree, it might be 
prudent to have a perpetual Committee, empow- 
ered to examine all pretenſions to improvement, 
and adopt ſuch as appeared reaſonable on mature 


deliberation, and could be adopted without diſtur- 


bance and confuſion. 

111. When expreſs improvements, or reforma- 
tions, (for a number of improvements make a re- 
formation,) cannot be adopted, the beſt way 1s, to 


make ſome alterations zacitly; this may be carried 


to a great length, as appeared in Chap. vi; what 
we now wilh to obſerve is, that tacit reformations 
ſerve very well to prepare the mind for ſuch as are 
expreſs. For, when theſe have continued for a 


while, prejudices and attachments will be weaken- 


ed, the inconveniences, which are to be remedied, 
will be more ſenſibly felt, and more openly acknow- 
ledged; though Laws are violated, yet the viola- 


tion will excite leis and leſs reſentment: improve- 


ments, when they have continued in fight for a 
length of time, will come to be deſired, and aſſume 
a pleaſing appearance. — How long this ſlate of 


things muſt continue, will depend upon particular 
circumſtances; if perſons of conſequence grow un- 


ealy under it, hazards muſt be run to make the 
Reformation expreſs. —We before referred to the 
chapter of the Spirit! of Laws, which treats of pre- 


, Chap. vi. 4 B. xix. Ch. ii, 
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paring men's minds for any Laws which they” are 
to receive. | 1» 

Iv. That we here go on in a right train, ſeems 
to be confirmed by Dr. Balguy's Heads of Lectures 
concerning Society in general, one of which was 
quoted“ before. 

10. The obligation men are under of contri- 
buting their endeavours for the improvement of the 
Laws, under which they live; and the eſtabliſhment 
of the whole Syſtern of the Laws of Nature.” 

* 11. The obligation men are under of ſup- 
plying the defects and correcting the errors of eſta- 
bliſhed Laws; whilſt the Laws themſelves continue 
in force.” | 8 0 

Theſe two heads being about Society in general, 
are as much applicable to ecclęſiaſtical ſociety as to 
any other: the former correſponds to expreſs, the 

latter to facit reformations.— As many if not all 
improvements muſt interfere with ſome rig/its; or 
rather, with ſome eſtabliſhed privileges, conſidered 
as rights; —it ſeems needful to obviate any diffi- 
culty, which may ariſe from the infringement of 
theſe: for this purpoſe, it ſhould be conſidered in 
general, that, whenever there is good evidence that 
a thing ought to have been done formerly, that 
thing ought to be done now, on producing ſuch 
evidence: —otherwiſe (as was ſaid with regard to 
the civil f compact, &c.) advantage is taken of 
men's ignorance, which cannot be for the general 
good. Whatever would have been done, had men 
| known their own intereſts, ought to be conſidered 
as having been done, when they come to know 
thetn. Sometimes, this may ſeem to be contradict- 
ed, when it is not in reality: and poſſibly it may 
in ſome caſes want defining and limiting: for, 
though it be generally true, that, if a thing ought 
5 | | to 

Chap. vi. Set, vii Chap. xiv. Sect. v. 
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to have been your's, had all circumſtances been 
known, then, when they come to be know, it zs 
your's; yet, in the mean time, ſomething may have 
happened to. impair your title; it may be thrown 


into the ſea, or conſumed; or fo much labour and 


expence may have been beftowed upon it by the 


poſſeſſor, that, by ſome other rule, it ought not to 


be your's*. In the caſe before us, when any un- 
deniable improvement appears, ſomething appears 
which ought to have been done ſooner; therefore 
that ought to be done now; and, though ſome ſteps 
may have innocently been taken bona fide, which 
may reaſonably obſtruct the adopting of the im- 
provement, at leaſt for a time; yet the general con- 
ſideration ought to make men more ready to ſuffer 
inconvenience for the ſake of forwarding ſuch im- 


provement: more ready to give up what they have 
| been uſed to call their rights. 


Our Saviour had a notion of the evil uſually at- 
tending religious improvements, when he faid, that 


he came not to bring Peace, but a ſword: to divide 
Families, and ſet near relations againſt each other“. 
v. If it were ſettled, that a reformation og to 
be made, it would be natural to aſk, by whom 2— 
I ſhould anſwer, from the * ſecond book, Philoſo- 
phers are to make improvements; the People are 


always to be under eftabli/kmentss Who then, in 


the preſent caſe, are Philoſophers? - thoſe who are 
enabled, by education and leiſure, to examine 
TIED the 


2 In our Cori Paving Act (which is owned to be an 
improvement) ſhort poſſeſſion is over-ruled;—but long poſſeſſion (of 


ſeven years) is allowed, and compenſation made for violating it. 


A man builds an Inn next a great road; a great advantage is 
ſeen in turning that road: the Innkeeper loſes his cuſtom, but is 
he injured? No agreement, expreſs or tacit, ſeems to juſtify 
ſuch a notion: he is indeed unfortunate, and, by a liberal and 
generous nation, may be relieved as ſuch; but he took his change. 
d Matt. x. 34, 35. i Chap. iv. Sect. ii. 
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the grounds of religion. Are teachers (or clergy- 
men) to be reckoned in the number? their proper 
buſineſs is, to teach eſtabliſhed doctrines to the peo- 
ple: true; and, if a ſet of Philoſophers can be found, 
who are not by profeſſion teachers, let them make 
the improvements: in fact, this cannot be expected, 
(chough ſuch may be found to help), and therefore 
as teachers, in order to inſtruct the people, muſt 
examine grounds of religion, and are naturally led 
to think more deeply than the generality, they muſt 


have ſome concern: the buſineſs will be, to keep 
the characters of teacher and reformer as diſtin& 


as poſſible: there will be“ a time to teach, and a 
time to reform; a place or a company proper for 
one, and improper for the other':—and the more 
diſcretion will be requiſite, as an improvement, ad- 


mitted amongſt Philoſophers, ſhould be imparted 


to the more improved firſt; and ſhould afterwards 
deſcend gradually to the leſs improved, and ſo fi- 
nally to the people. —As any principles are better 


than none, no one ſhould have his old principles 


taken away, when that 1s practicable, till he 1s pre- 
pared to receive the new ® ones in their room.— 
How different is this from the conduct of teachers, 
who, 1n ſpite of every obligation of honeſty and 
fidelity, unſettle, in the moſt open and abrupt 
way, the eſtabliſhed principles of the loweſt of the 
people 5 | 
But here it may be urged, did not our Reformers, 
eminently ſo called, do the ſame? were not they 
miniſters of the Romiſh Church, when they preached 
againſt the corruptions of Popery; let us ſay they 
were; as it might be difficult to ſettle preciſely * 
ar 


* B. ii. Ch. iv. Sect. iv. . | | 
1 Tf a Judge wanted to reform penal Laws by aboliſhing ca- 


pital puniſhments, he would continue to paſs ſentence of death 


till he had convinced the Legiſlature. 
m B. 1, Chap. xix. Sect. x. 


far ſome of them might have relinquiſhed virtually 


the miniſtry : was not Zuinglius a Romiſh miniſter, 


when he preached at Zurich? as mentioned be- 
fore? let us ſay he was: whatever effect the en- 
couragement of the Senate might have“: —in ſuch 
conduct, there was an irregularity, and certainly our 
Reformation was attended with a great deal of un- 


_ neceſſary miſchief; owing, probably, to a neglect 
of the diſcretion here recommended: but to whom 


was the fault to be imputed? to thoſe, who made 


ſuch irregularity neceſſary for the promoting of 


truth: had the Reformers been allowed to deliver 
their ſentiments with a decent plainneſs, only by 
giving up the emoluments of the eſtabliſhed Church, 
I ſhould have held them very blameable if they had 
acted as they did; that is, had they not quitted 
all connexion with the Romiſh Church before they 


preached againſt it; —and, whenever 7oleration pre- 
vails, whether in theory or only in practice, I hold 


every man extremely blameable, who keeps poſſeſ- 
ſion of any emolument, which he could not have 
without being a member of a certain Church, at 


the ſame time that he preaches to the people againſt 


that Church. | 


VI. It is in vain to think of reforming, except 


we begin the work in right femper. We ought to 
have a ſtrong love for ruth and virtue; a firong 


ſenſe of the importance of religion; of the general 


and fundamental parts of religion, as oppoſed to 


thoſe parts, about which diſputes have uſually 


ariſen, — Our minds ought to be in a ſtate of calm- 


neſs and moderation; cautious and diffident; not 
haſty or preſumptuous in forming our own judg- 


| 5 ment; 
un Chap. vi. Sect. vi. | 


„ The State, which might ally itſelf to any Church, had 


begun to ally itſelf with a Proteſtant Church. - Moreover, the 
Reformers were open, ſincere, free from diſſimulation and du» 
it I. 
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ment; candid and reſpectful in eſtimating the judg- 
ments of others. The qualities of the good con- 
troverſialiſt, as deſcribed in the ſecond ? Book, 
would be qualities of a good reformer. Indeed, it 
33 not eaſy to deſcribe the previous diſpoſition of a 
good Reformer better than it is deſcribed in the 
beautiful paſſage of Auguſtin, before recom- 
mended. Only this may be a proper place for an 
account of the religious fault called Bigotry.— 
„ Bigotry,” ſays Mr. Travis, may be defined to 
be a perverſe adherence to any opinion of any kind, 
without giving to the evidence on the contrary 
part, an open hearing, and a candid judgment.“ 
In religion, this © perverſe adherence” will be ge- 
nerally attended by a principle of uſing means of 
defence not allowed to others. That we ought not 
to do any thing in promoting our own opinions, 
which we will not allow our adverſaries to do in 
promoting theirs, is evident enough in itfelf ; but 
men, heated by zeal for what they take for granted. 
is truth, are perpetually doing unfair things, con- 
trary, to all rules of liberal and equitable conten- 
tion. Their holy vehemence makes them deceive 
| themſelves, and requires, that they ſhould be rea- 
ſoned with, in caſes otherwiſe too plain to admit 
of reaſoning'.— If a member of an eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion had our right diſpofition, he would ſay, It 
may be, no doubt, that my religion wants im- 
provement; at preſent, I ſee no other religion, for 
which I ought to change it, all things conſidered; 
but J am very willing, that all men ſhould believe 
as they can, and worſhip as they pleaſe; and ſhould: 
expreſs their objections to my religion with a de- 
cent plainneſs. I will pay them attention, and will 
| | : endeavour 
Chap. ii. and v. 4 End. of Chap; x. | 


* Firft Letter to Mr. Gibbon, p. 15, 8vo. 1785, 
Book ii. Chap. ii. Sect. x. 
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endeavour to improve and profit by them: only 
let us not ſet about improvemefit va; let us hot 
treat with a boyiſh flippancy all who have gofie 
before us; let us allow them as much wiſdom and 
integrity as ourſelves, though, in ſome arbitrary 
cuſtoms of inferior moment, they may ſeem out 
faſhion. —W th regard to the temporal benefits attend- 
ing any particular religious community, I look 
upon them as accidental. I with to exclude no man 
from the advantages, which I happen to poſſeſs; I 
defire no Laws to be made, but ſuch as are neceſ- 
ſary for the public ſafety ;' and ſuch as | ſhould be 
willing to allow, if my religion ſhould come to be 
tolerated, inſtead of being eſtabliſhed; a thing 
which, at any time, may very ſoon happen: this I 
ſay, becauſe thoſe, who are only tolerated, always 
_ conſider themſelves as propoſing neceſſary improve 
ments.” a hd om, 
A rational Diſſenter would fay, I wiſh I cod 
be a member of the national Religion; I endeavour 
to reconcile myſelf to it, but conſcience forbids my 
compliance: I know in this caſe what political pru- 
_ dence requires, and I chearfully ſubmit: every 
ſtation hath in it ſomething peculiarly good: I 
muſt conſider how I can improve mine to the greats 
eſt advantage: I am free from temptations to lux- 
ury, and from ſecular cares; as well as from the 
calls of cuſtom to the more frivolous kinds of in- 
tercourſe with what 1s called the world: let me 
employ my leiſure in the purſuit of religious know- 
ledge: ſo may I profit, not only myſelf, but all my 
Chriſtian Brethren: this will be moſt likely alſo 
| | | to 
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t As in the caſe of Lord Digby, Chap. xiv. Sect. x. 
u Dr. Lardner, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Dodderidge could not well 
have done ſo much ſervice to Chriſtianity as they have done, if 
they had had all the avocations of the eftabliſhed Clergy. — 
That enjoyment of leiſure for religious purpoſes, has been a 
thing 
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to bring me a contented mind. — That there is a 
future ſtate, I mw? aflure myſelf; otherwiſe, all my 
objections and difficulties are vain, and the whole 
buſineſs of different religions is vain: and, if there is, 
how ſhall I ever know, that any condition can be 
better for me than that, in which Providence has 
been pleaſed to place me? I am neither in affluence, 


nor in want; God has given me neither Poverty 
not Riches, bot he feeds me with food convenient 


for me: 1f I murmur, it muſt be becauſe I prefer 
a turbulent paſſage through this life, to one during 
which I can keep my attention fixed without diſ- 
traction on a bleſſed immortality.” 

'vit. The mind, thus opened and awake to im- 
provement, would ſoon diſcern the particulars, of 
which ſuch improvement would conſiſt, Thoſe, 
who were rightly diſpoſed, muſt not give themſelves 

up to any viſionary ſchemes, but muſt ſtudy uma 
nature, and not even that in a manner merely ſpe- 


culative, but by facts and experiments: They muſt 


cultivate the anderſtanding with a particular view to 
religion: mult refine and reguiate the imagination; 
muſt prune away all the luxuriances. of devout 47 
ſectious, and laſtly, muſt form ſyſtems of wholeſome 
dijcipline, and edify ing ceremomes. 

Let us conſider theſe things /eparately. 

viii. Firſt, as to an experimental knowledge of 
human nature. The end and purpoſe here in view, 


muſt 


thing really aimed at, appears from the conduct of ſome of the 


Romiſh Clergy, who have voluntarily ſecluded themſelves from 
ſecular cares. 


That ſo much good bas ariſen either from voluntary or invo- 


luntary ſecluſion, is no excuſe for any abuſe of Patronage. The 


worſt of men cannot prevent zncidental good from ariſing out 


of their iniquity: that good can be no excuſe to them; it is the 


immediate effect, and the irrefragable proof, of the ſuperintend- 
ence of a benevolent Deity. 


x Dr. Balguy, p. 170, top. 
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muſt be ſucceſs; which will depend on knowing 
well the grounds of probability ; and we can only 
tell what is probable for the future, by knowing 
what has happened in time pa. - Vet the reſult of 


our experiments may be ſo arranged, as to make a 


kind of theory 7; which may relate to the general 


nature of man, that is, to all men, in all ſtates and 


ſituations; or to his principles of action, propenſi- 
ties, tendencies, in particular circumſtances. We 
ſhall be more likely to be ſucceſsful in promoting 
and improving religion, as we get to underſtand 
more clearly what are the component parts of the 
human conſtitution ; Underſtanding, Will, Paſ- 
ſions, Imagination, Conſcience; - what ſubordina- 


tion Nature intended to inſtitute amongſt theſe; 


which are moſt apt to prevail in the undiſciplined 
mind: — what are the powers or faculties of the 


Body; what ſtrength and refinement they are ſuſ- 


ceptible of; what is the nature of the connexion 


between the bodily and mental faculties, and how 
one affects the other: what are the ſources of hu- 
man happineſs; what kinds of happineſs are the 


moſt valuable in an improved ſtate, what are the 

molt attractive in an unimproved ſtate : how the 
. attraction will grow more powerſul, as the diſtance 
grows leſs: in what way any powerful attraction or 
repulſion 1s to be overcome ; how mental pleafures 


are to be made to prevail over ſenſual, and benevo- 


lence over ſelf-love: how prejudices are to be 
| weakened, and how they and all kinds of habits 
are to be unſettled and removed, and new ones 
formed in their place. How men are to be made 
to love inſtruction and reproof ; and to acquire a 
reliſh for order and decency. How they are to be 
prevailed upon to encounter a preſent evil, for the 


lake of avoiding a greater at a diftance; to face 


danger 
The Theory of Haroſtatics is reaſoning on Experiments, 
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danger and perſecution, to bear ridicule, oyercome 
ſloth and indolence ; and perſevere in duty, when 
it is irkſome, or inſipid. 

At any particular juncture, we ſhall be more 


likely to be ſucceſsful in promoting and improving 
religion, if we are very accurate in obſerving wherein 
peculiarities of fituation conſiſt: ſo as not to think 
that common to all men, which is peculiar to a 
few: and if we know how to apply our general 


knowledge to each particular inſtance, in that de- 
gree, and with thoſe variations, which it may chance 
to require. To do this, we muſt inquire how men 
would be influenced by different means, as they 
differ in civilization, and of conſequence in educa- 
tion, bodily and mental; in ſtrength, health, acti - 
vity, exerciſes, diet; in habitual nations, Wendet 
traditions, ruling paſſions; in what is called taſte, 


fancy, inclination, temper; in eſtabliſhed virtues 


and vices3; in climate; in forms of Government, 
civil and religious; in cuſtoms merely arbitrary, 


and not to be thoroughly accounted for, or reduced 


to any claſs, 
If we were poſſeſſed of powers to treat men with 
peculiar propriety in all theſe particular varieties of 
ſituation, we ſhould avoid many hurtful miſtakes, 
and uſeleſs expedients. We ſhould never confound | 
the treatment proper for the ſavage and the civi- 
lized ; for the hardy and effeminate ; for the igno- 
rant and the learned ; for the temperate and the 
luxurious; for the mailed and the iraſcible ; for the 
avaricious and the profuſe; for the peaceable and 
the warlike; for the orderly and the irregular ; for 
the ſubject of a republic and of a deſpotic govern- 
ment: for the member of an epiſcopal church and 
the Preſbyterian. — We ſhould ſteer between un- 
thinking confidence in a good cauſe, and ſerupulous 
Or 
t Appendix to B. 1. Sect. 1, 
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or mean timidity about ſurmountable difficulties. 
We ſhould attend not only to ſets of men collec- 
tively, but ſtudy the minutiæ of character in ſe- 


parate individuals, eſpecially when any one ſeemed 


likely toinfluence a number. And we ſhould carry 


on our attention beyond the general good conduct 
of thoſe, whom we attempted to influence in the 
firſt place, to the particular circumſtances of thoſe, 


towards whom they were to perform duties. 

The Scriptures are by no means averſe to ſuch 
prudence, as has now been deſcribed: every precept 
of holy writ about preaching ſacred truth, 1s adapt- 
ed to particular circumſtances. The twelve Apol- 
tles were to be wile as ſerpents and harmleſs as 


doves, are they were ſent forth in the midſt of 
Wolves*. Our Saviour ſaid to his Diſciples, when 


he was comforting them on the proſpect of his de- 
parture, I have yet many things to ſay unto 


you, but ye cannot bear them now.” - St. Paul 
calls the Corinthians Babes in Chriſté,“ adding, 


“J have fed you with milk, and not with meat; 


for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither 


yet now are ye able.”—We are told, not to give 


„that which“ is holy to the dogs;” nor caſt our 


e pear]s before Swine;“ and that from prudential 
motives, relating to ourſelves. What can be mote 
truly diſcreet than the ſpecimens of conveying un- 
welcome truths, given us in the beautiful parables 
of the Ewe Lamb, and the good Samaritan“ yet, 
on ſome occaſions, we are to * rebuke ſharply #; 


and John the Baptiſt, when the occaſion required 
that he ſhould rouſe men to a ſenſe of their duty, 


exclaims, O generation of Vipers! who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath 85 come 3?” 


x. Moreover, 


2 Matt. Xo 16. b John xvi. 12. "M "4 . ill, I, 
4 Matt. vii. 6. © Luke x. 30. 2 Sam. xli. 1. 
Titus i. 1 il. 15. s Matt. iii. 7. 
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1x. Moreover, if we wiſh to make improvements 
in religion, we muſt cultivate our anderſtandings 


with a particular view to it. That we muſt earich 


them with a knowledge of Languages, Hiſtory, and 
Antiquities, has been fully ſhewn 1a the firſt book; 

we may add, that we ſhould endeavour to /impl! if 
our ideas, ſo as to admit nothing confuſed or in- 


diſtinct into our reafonings: we ſhould have, to 


uſe Dr. Balguy's words, a clear head, unem- 


barraſſed by /cholaftic terms.” —Something of this 


ſort was recommended in the 1oth Chapter : we 


ought to ſee the real meaning of words, which we uſe 


commonly and habitually; that confined meaning, 


which is ſo much more narrow than the words ſeem 
at firſt to convey: we ought not to be carried away 


by ſounds, fo as, when we hear mention of the 


Son of God, or of a Perſon in the Holy Trinity, to 


fancy we know as much, as when the ſame terms 
Son and Perſon are uſed in common life. 

It will tend alſo much to improvement of real 
knowledge, if, in our inveſtigation of it, we ſtudy 


things and facts with ſimplicity; ſo as never to con- 
clude more from them than we are * ſure of. And 


we ſhould follow the fame plan in reading the Scrip- 
tures; we ſhould read them without ſuperſtitious 


or enthuſiaſtic emotions; without raifing fanciful 


notions out of plain words; we ſhould read them 
as we would read any thing written in mere popu- 
lar language. 

But one thing ſhould be till Geka ſuggeſted, 
though it is not certain that more can be derived 
from 1t than caution and diſcretion:—-a man, who 
thinks on a ſubject of religion, may get into a ran 


of 


Charge 2d. or p. 193. this wk be a proper place for 
ſome account of the Hutchinſonians : "ſee Dr. Bal; gay, Cl narge lt, 


b See Dr. Balguy's 8th Sermon. 
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of notions and concluſions, go from one to another, 
without any thing which can be called falſe rea- 
ſoning, and find nothing to ſtop him; —he may 
do the ſame in thinking on another ſubject; and 


yet theſe traius of thought at laſt appear to be incon- 


ent with one another, he knows not why :—for 
inſtance, the Creator of all things muſt know all 


things; his knowledge muſt be unlimited, and he 
muſt know, not only paſt events, but future; who 


dare lay, that he did not know yeſterday what hap- 
pened to-day? or a longer time before it happened? 
and who will ſay how long before? who will preſume 
to ſay, that God was ignorant of it a year, two 
years, before? nay, an hundred, a thouſand, a mil- 
lion of years? it muſt be allowed, that God's fore- 
knowledge is infinite; * known unto God are all his 
works! from the beginning of the world :”—but 
he cannot know an event, and yet that event hap- 
pen differently from what he foreſees; therefore, all 
events are fixed and neceſſary: our beſt actions are 


neceſſary; and we ought to refer all our beſt actions 


to the divine decrees: God certainly made all things 
tor his own Glory; he influences us, for his own 


glory, to do well; and how can we reſiſt? God is 


all, and we nothing. 


With equal reaſon, a perſon * ay, Gods is 


ju, he will © reward every man according to his 


works;“ erery wiſe man, therefore, that Knoweth 


to refuſe“ the evil and chuſe the good,” will chuſe, 
by patient continuance in well- doing”, to“ ſeek 


for glory and honour and immortality :”—yes, men 


chuſe, certainly; both reaſon and ſcripture declare 
it: events therefore muſt depend on the choice or 


will of man, and therefore muſt be fred and un- 


certain: God my help, ms. + but he cannot 


be- 


K Adee 1 Matt, xvi. 27. * If vii, 15. 
Rom. ii. 7. | 
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be ſuppoſed to over- rule us; were that the caſe, 
we ſhould be mere machines, not accountable for any 
thing, and his acts would contradict his word.— 
No; whether we periſh, or reign in eternal glory, 
if is all or oem doing. 

In whichever of theſe two trains we ſet out, we 
may continue : and the fame thing would happen 
in ſome of the other ſubjects mentioned as © unin- 
telligible: all that can ever be expected in ſuch 
caſes is, that a man ſhould not go on in one train 
without recollecting, that there is another, in which 
he might have gone on as ſmoothly.— This, though 
no great improvement in knowledge, except in che 
knowledge of our ignorance, would be an im- 
provement in ſatisfaction, and might produce bro- 
 therly agreement; for the way, in which one man 
is led into a different doctrine or party from his 
neighbour, 1s, by his getting engaged in one of theſe 
trains, and ſeeing no fallacy: this makes him ne- 
glect to compare it with the other; and he anſwers 
all arguments by ſaying, mine muſt be right, 
therefore whatever is inconſiſtent with it, is Torong.'— 
Whereas, one has as much right to ſay this, as ano- 
ther. —lI believe, in fact, moſt arguments in favour 
of Neceſſity are anſwered, by only ſaying, they 
are inconſiſtent with virtue; and moſt arguments 
in favour of Liberty, by ſaying only, that they are 
Inconſiſtent with the Divine Omniſcience. 

X. With the ſame view of improving religion, 
we muſt endeavour to improve our imagination. 
What I mean, 1s to be done by improving the fine 
arts, and by applying them to religious uſes, — By 
the fine arts, are uſually underſtood painting, muſic, 
poetry, eloquence, ſculpture, architecture, and per- 
haps ſome others; theſe give the mind ideas of 
beauty, ſublimity, grandeur, RT, ſymmetry, har- 


mony, 
= Chap. x. Sect. 1 and 11, | 
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mony, rythm, &c. and ſerve to excite and ſtrengthen 
ſentiments of various kinds: if theſe are in an im- 
proved ſtate, they refine and poliſh, and, as it were, 
enrich and ennoble the mind, ſo long as they are 
applied to any ſubjects which are moral, or only 


innocent; but they are far more uſeful, and do 


much more good to the mind, if they are employed 
in the ſervice of religion : religious paintings are 
very improving; ſacred muſic, even in its plaineſt 
kinds, ſoftens and ſoothes the heart, and makes it 


feel a warm and affectionate piety; and, when it 


becomes ſublime, it exalts the mind to heavenly 
conceptions: when pathetic, it melts the heart with 
« oodly forrow,” in a manner not to be deſcribed ; 


3 ſimilar obſervations might be made on poe- 
try, eloquence, and the reſt; though there may oe. 


a difference in degree“. 


It ſeems to be undeniably true, (and ſurely it 


proves how great and noble a thing religion is in 
itſelf, and how congenial to the human mind,) 
that the fine arts are (generally ſpeaking) infinitely 
more efficacious, when exerciſed on religious ſub- 
jects, than any others. The paintings, which have 

the greateſt effect, are on religious ſubjects; I ſhould 
be curious to compare the ſeveral works of the 
beſt maſters in the Art of Painting, and ſee whether 
the beſt work of each is not religious; the Nati- 


vity, by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, ſtrikes me more than 


any other piece of his that I have ſcen. I doubt 
whether the art of facred poetry has as yet been 
well ſtudied. Eloquence of the pulpit 1s not at pre- 
ſent what it might be, or even what it has been: 
though 1t fries improving, yet ſome faults are 


uſually admitted into it, which leſſen its effect; and 


can be removed only by an enlighted and philoſo- 
phical criticiſm. But ſacred myſic has been ve 


ſaccebfully 


Hartley on Man, Vol. 2. Pp. 254+ 
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ſucceſsfully cultivated: and therefore, though our 
qbſervation is true as to all the arts, when equally 
improved, yet its truth appears moſt evident in 


the inſtance of Muſic. —It has been * ſaid, that the 
Opera is the higheſt entertainment ariſing out of 


the polite arts, as uniting muſic, painting, poetry, 
fine and graceful action, grandeur, dancing, &c. 


all which are fuppofed to heighten one another, 


and to receive additional effect from the ſympathy 


of the ſpectators; but what Opera had ever the 
effect of the facred muſic in Weftminfter Abbey for 


four years together? I fincerely believe, that no- 


thing of the kind, but what is founded on religion, 
will ever be able to attract ſuch numbers, to pro- 


duce ſuch expenſive contributions, to delight and 


8 8 for ſuch a length of time“. 
It cannot be conceived, that i improvement 


in 8 can go on, without our giving atten- 


tion to our religious ſentiments, or ections; with- 
out, in the firſt place, watching their faults, and 


endeavouring to keep them in their riecht fate; 


neither 


© By Diderot, in his criticiſms after his Comedies le Fils 
Naturel, and le Pere de Famille. And Rouſſeau, in his Muſi- 
cal Dictionary, ſeems to have much the ſame idea. 

? Something ſhould be ſaid of Sculpture and ArchiteQure, 
as they are in the enumeration. With regard to Sculpture, I 


maſt confeſs, that I have ſeen much better Statues profane than 


facred : why it ſhould be ſo, I cannot conceive, ſuppoſing 
Chriſtian artiſts equal to Heathen. — Of religious Architecture 
there are many excellent ſpecimens, though | fear we are dege- 
nerating in reſpect to it. King's e Chapel at Cambridge 


1s, in my judgment, the moſt excellent of thoſe which I have 


ſeen, for producing the right kind of effect. Several of our 
Cathedrals are ſolemn; thoſe at Lincoln and York in particular; 
but King's College Chapel has its ſolemnity ſo refined by ele- 
gance and lightneſs, and ſo heightened by its unity of deſign, 


and by being ſeen all at once, that it excites ſentiments not leſs 


noble, and yet more pleaſing, than any other building. St, 
Paul's in London 1s excellent in a different Way. St, Peter's at 


Rome I only know by deſcription, 
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neither ſoaring into extravagance, nor finking 1 into 
lukewarmneſs and indifference.— Indeed, our chief 
buſineſs at preſent will be, to get preciſe ideas of 
their Faults; which we cannot be ſaid to have, un- 
leſs we ſee the evil conſequences of thoſe faults; 
nor can we well ſee thoſe evil conſequences, without 
at the ſame time getting ſome notion of the man- 
ner, in which thoſe faults may be remedied. — 
Faults there certainly may be 1n religious, as well 
as other affections; in every thing we are in a ſtate 
of diſcipline and trial, and therefore every faculty 


is liable to abuſe; no exception is made in favour 


either of our moral faculty, or of our religious af- 
fections.— Theſe affections have been deſcribed and 
claſſed in the third Chapter: we may proceed im- 
mediately to their Faults, The principal ſeem to 
be Sußperſtition — Enthuſiaſm — Myſticiſm, and Luke- 
warmneſs.—Firft of Superſiition : what it is; what 


are the evils or miſchieſs of it; and what their re- 


medies. 


It is not eaſy to define a word, which has been 
uſed inaccurately and unſteadily; words are gene- 
rally uſed before they are defined; in moral and 
e ſubjects at leaſt: and all that can be done 
is, to include, in a definition, all the inſtances in 
which a word has been uſed by thoſe, who expreſs 
themſelves carefully.—According to this, we may 


ſay, firſt, that, when a man is called ſopertt tien, 


ſomething is meant reſpecting both his ending 
and his feelings. 


A man 1s pere in reſpect of his Uzder- 
fanding, or his notions, when, on ſeeing an event, 


he imagines, that he knows the will of God, or 
the rules or laws of his Government, ſo well, as to 
lee his deſign in that event; particularly how. it is 


made uſe of to Produce good or evil, reward or pu 


niſiment. 
Or, 
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Or, if a man only preſumes, that he knows the 

meaning of any fubordinate inviſible Beings from 
an event, he is ſtill called ſuperſtitious. I fay pre- 
fumes, for his concluſion cannot be made by his 
reaſon; it can only be the work of fancy. 

An inſtance may be found in the ſcriptural ac- 
count of the barbarous inhabitants of the Ifland of 
Melita, or Malta, upon occafion of a viper's coming 
out of the fire, and faſtening upon St. Paul's hand: 
<« when the Barbarians ſaw the venomous beaſt 
hang on his hand, they ſaid among themſelves, 
No doubt“ this man is a murderer, whom, though 
he hath eſcaped the ſea, Vengeance (» Amn) ſuffer- 
eth not to live.” © No doubt,“ is the true lan- 
guage of ſuperſtition; theſe barbarians preſumed, 
that they knew the Jaws of the government of fu- 
perior Beings, with regard to Murder: And, to 
be conſiſtent, when they © ſaw no harm come to 
him,” they concluded, that he muſt be a God. 
The caſe is the ſame in augury and divination; in 
concluſions drawn from fituations, attitudes, and 
various appearances and ſounds. 
Io this account it may be objected, Does not 

God really govern the world? do not the moſt ra- 
tional allow, that he puniſhes vice, and rewards 
virtue? drawing their concluſions merely from ex- 
perience ? are not the virtues ſettled by ſuch ob- 
ſervations? do we not, from the rules of God's 
government, deduce his Attributes and the truths 
of natural religion? it is true, we do; yet we may 
go too far, and imagine we know what we really 
do not. From what we obſerve, we have reaſon 
to believe in a general Providence, and in a par- 
ticular Providence: but we muſt not ſpeak deci- 
fively of any Angle event.—The Tower in Siloam* 
fell: how? why? as a puniſhment upon the eigh- 

35353555 teen? 
4 Acts xxviii. 3. r Luke xiii. 4. 
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teen? that concluſion would be ſuperſtitious; it is 


too particular: reaſon cannot make it; imagina- 
tion muſt not be liſtened to. But, with an awful 
doubt, we may ſay, God governs by his general 
providence, he interferes by his particular provi- 
dence; this nay be an act of either; how far it is, 


J cannot ſee diſtinctly; but let me be on the ſafe 


fide. By this reaſoning, we are led to practical 
caution; to feel the full force of what the fact 
ſhould principally ſuggeſt, except ye repent, ye 
ſhall all likewiſe periſh,” “ 

Again, may we not, by avoiding ſuperſtitious 
concluhons, miſs making reaſonable concluſions 
from the phænomena of Nature? both follow from 
obſervation and experience; how ſhall we know 
the difference? the difference may be ſeen in ſome 


degree, by what has been already faid: but we 
may ſay farther, Reaſon notes all circumſtances 
carefully, but only grounds, on phenomena ob- 
ſerved repeatedly, expectation of a ſtill farther repe- 
ution: Superſtition, by too readily admitting events 


to be ſimilar, forms groundleſs expectation; and, b 


neglecting diſtinctions, gets {till farther into delu- 


fion and error. But even this does not miſlead ſo 
much as inferring deſign from a naked event: 

amongſt men, the more ignorant ſcarce ever gueſs 
right at the deſigns of the moſt wiſe and knowing, 
from a fiyple action: how then can any man, from 


an act of the Divinity? The reaſonable man owns' 
his ignorance, the ſuperſtitions man knows the 


mind®* of the Lord. When the 74under rolls, or 
the lightning flaſhes, it is heard, or ſeen, by both: 


but the reaſonable man only obſerves accurately, 


and expects to ſee again what he has generally 


ſeen; whilſt the ſuperſtitious. man juterprets, and 
makes out of the awful: ſounds: x judicial ſentence 
3 againſf 

8 Rom. xi. 34. | 
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againſt particular individuals; makes the Deity to 
expreſs dilapprobation, prohibition, menace, againſt 
thoſe, who happen to be his own adverſaries. 
Though ſuperſtitious conclufions mult be gene- 
rally falſe, as being 1n their nature arbitrary, (non 
cauſa, pro causa) yet they ſhould not be conſidered 
as only falſe in ſpeculation, they are ſeldom made 
without ſome view to a#ion, and that action is 
accompliſhed by means of ſuperſtitious feelings. 
The ſuperſtitious man is not only fo with reſpect 
to his underſtanding, but with reſpect to his paſſions, 
ſentiments, feelings. "Thoſe, who form ſuperſtitious 
concluſions, feel ſuperſtitious fears, —Fears? why not 
hopes? Hopes are not inconſiſtent with the account 
now given? I would not anſwer this queſtion, 


without expreſſing ſome diffidence: it ſeems cer- 


tain, that we are more accuſtomed to hear of ſu- 
perſtitious fears, than of ſuperſtitious hopes; and 
It is natural to inquire into the reaſon. Sometimes, 
favourable omens excite ſuperſtitious hopes, but 
the mind labouring under this infirmity gene- 
rally, on the whole, ſhews a propenſity to imbibe 
ſome ſpecies * of fear. Let us conſider this matter. 

Superſtition attends to external phenomena: it 
pretends to diſcern the deſign of God, but at an 


awful di/tance; not to be actually preſent in the 


divine councils, or to learn the reſult of them with- 
out the intervention of figns, and thoſe generally 
of a tremendous nature: reſerve is apparent in the 
Deity, and has a great and majeſtic appearance: 
the judgment formed is not wholly clear of doubt 
and milgiving: he, who forms it, does not pre- 

ſume, 


Mr. Hume has a mort Efay on Superfiiticn and Enthuſiaſm; 


he ſpeaks of Jerror as belonging to Superſtition: ſo does Hart- 


ley: they both ſaw the nature of Superſtition better than Bacon, 
in my judgment, I judge from his Eſſays, publiſhed by Willy; 


not,” -+ 
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fume, that he is diſtinguiſhed by Heaven, or that 
any thing is imparted to him, which is withheld 
from the reſt of mankind : his reverence muſt ge- 
nerally approach near to dread; and obſcurity * muſt 
heighten it. As ſuperſtitition attends to external 


phenomena, it muſt be moſt affected by thoſe phæ - 
nomena, which are moſt ſtriking; now the more 


ſublime phenomena of nature muſt make, on the 
mind of every man, a deeper impreſſion than the 
more tame and gentle; and ſublimity is allied to 


fear: what pleaſing or favourable appearance can 


be ſo ſtriking as an earthquake, deluge, lightning, 
hurricane, conflagration, volcano? the dread, 


which will be excited by theſe in the ſuperſtitious 


mind, will eaſily overpower and baniſh any more 
leaſing ſenſations; or any hopes, But moreover, 
it is to be conſidered, that the tendency to ſuper- 


ſtitious concluſions is greateſt in a mind previouſly 
timid: ſuch concluſions heighten the timidity, and 
the timidity produces more concluſions. Then 


there is nothing, which makes us ſo ready to in- 
terpret unfavourable events into deſigned reproofs, 


or puniſhments, as remorſe, or an uneaſy con- 


ſcience*; and the more timid any one is by nature, 
the more forcibly does remorſe a& apon his mind: 
put theſe things together, and you will own, net 
only that fear muſt be the predominant feeling of 


the ſuperſtitious mind, but that, when ſcruple and 
religious melancholy join themſelves to an infirm 


bodily conſtitution, and a timid mind, and ſym- 


pathy 

u Iſaiah xlv. 15. 55 
* have been told of a Boy of the name of Torte, who, when 
at School, went out of bounds; he began to feel ſome remor/e ; 


preſently a crow, or raven, began to make its uſual noiſe, Caro, 


Caw; the guilty conſcience made this ſound into Yorke, Yorke ; 
and the alarmed wanderer returned within his preſcribed limits. 
—Experiments on Youth are generally perhaps the faireſt and 
moſt ſatisfactory of any. 

VOL. 11.  . 
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becomes defpiſed and abhorred, and, if it pretends 
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pathy lends its aid, there is no degree of baile, to 
which ſuperſtitious feelings may not riſe. 

From ſuperſtitious dread, the mind is eaſily 
drawn into abhorrence; even from dread of ſuperior 
beings to abhorrence of men like ourſelves, when 


they are once conceived to be offenſive to thoſe 
ſuperior Beings: paſſions once raiſed find them- 


ſelves objects, very different in many reſpe&s from 
thoſe, by which they were firſt excited 7. 
Such is ſuperſtition ; as to opinion, and paſſion. 
That ſuperſtition is Aurfful, muſt already appear; 


but it will be proper to mark out ſome of its evil 


as fy more particularly. 

The ſuperſtitious man is wkhappy in himſelf, 
diff dent, ſcrupulous, full of diſquietude; fearing 
that he has olfended God, and conſtruing every 
thing, that he ſees or bears, into an intimation of 
the divine vengeance. = 

2. Superſtition is an enemy to Benevolence: the 
ſuperſtitious are morole; cowards are cruel: arbi- 
trary concluſions, drawn by different men, muſt be 
different. Each ſuperſtitious perſon preſumes he 
has the will of God; one is oppoſed to another with 
a zeal, which no en affection or kindneſs can 
withſtand. Friendſhips, family connexions, aſſo- 
ciations, all fall before it: even nations loſe uſeful 
intercourſe, hate one! another, nay proceed to 
actual injuries, becauſe they have adopted Cifferent 
forts of ſuperſtition. 

3. Superſtition is an enemy to reaſon, and to arts 
and ſcieuces. Reaſon is dull and tedious, in com- 
pariſon of the Imagination; and their dictates will 
thwart and contradict each other. Reaſon thus 


10 


ve nger Dieu. Eſprit des Las, Livre 12. Chap. 4. 
# Eſprit des Loix, Liv. 24. Chap. 22. fin, 
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to make much reſiſtance, gets perſecuted *. If the 
fine arts are only neglected by the ſuperſtitious, 
they are fortunate; they may eafily get reckoned 
ſupporters of impiety: and then they will ſuffer 
perſecution. 

4. Laſtly, Superſtition is unfavourable to Virtue 
in general. This muſt be the caſe with every thing 
that is unfavourable to Benevolence: virtues are 
ſpecies of benevolence; © Love is the fulfilling of 
the Law:“ - but moreover, it diverts men from 
founding their religious hopes on the performance 
of their duty. It makes them indeed think much 
of the divine vengeance, but it leads them to ap- 
peaſe it by externals, which do not mend the heart. 
The King of Moab offers to bow himſelf © before 
the high God” with the moſt coſtly ſuperſtitions, 
or even with the ſacrifice of his Son®: the Prophet 
diſclaims them all, and enjoins only the funda- 
mental principles of moral duty“. 


By theſe remarks we are naturally led to the re- 


medies for ſuperſtition.— They may be applied to 
the Vuderſtanding, or to the Heart. It is moſt prac- 
ticable to clear the underſtanding of this fault ;— 


and that will tend allo to keep the heart clear of 


it,—Theſe dictinctions muſt be made familiar ;— 
between expecting a fort of event, and knowing the 
ſe of a particular event, as a reward or puniſhment : 
between ſaying, ere is a judge of all men, 
and © 7his is a judgment on a particular man:'—or 


between this zs a judgment,” and, this may be 


a judgment,” And we might ſometimes check our 
preſumption, by making 1t a rule, to allow our- 


{elves 


a The 3 of Galileo was mention 8 in che laſt Chapter 
of the ſecond Book. | 

D Micah vi. 

© Mr. Hume has ſomething to this ourpoſe; Natural Hiſtory 
of Religion, latter end, 
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{elves no concluſion; from any event, or appear- 
ance, which we would not allow Barbarians to make 
from Thunder or an Eclipſe.— The happineſs of 
man ſhews us beſt the will of God. 

If the Heart is already infected, ſome remedies 
may be applied to that. —It is in our power to hin- 
der our ſentiment of reſpect from becoming exceſſive; 
we need not indulge it. It 1s in our power to 
make that degree of /elf- efteem and confidence habi- 
tual, which reaſon recommends in an hour of calm- 
neſs and ſerenity. © If our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence towards God *,”—* We 
truſt we have a good conſcience, in all things wil- 
ling to live honeſtly ©.” It is in our power to dwell 
on texts like TO till oF ſtrengthen our Pars 


Ty 


cule 1 in ſome _ diſſipate romeo ; 
but perhaps it may be too dangerous a remedy to 
be recommended to all indiſcriminately. 

To conclude this ſubject of ſuperſtition; I would 
not be thought to ſay, that every degree of awe, 
on ſeeing evils and calamities, or great inſtances of 
divine power, is wrong; a ſerious queſtion, whe- 


ther God may not intend any evils as warnings Or 
puniſhments, is right and reaſonable; and its effect 


upon our conduct may be as great as a poſitive 
deciſion that he does; —without ſeeing God in the 
clouds, and hearing him in the wind, we may 
ce believe that he 18, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him® :” nay, we may ſet 


God always before us: we want not pauics to make 


us 


* I John iii. 21. eb. xiii. 18. 
See Chap. 111. Set, 111. „ Heb. xi. 6. 
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us admire and adore him; much leſs to make us 


pay him a pleaſing and reaſonable ſervice. 
Enthufiaſm in ſome things is allied to ſuperſtition: 
for a man may be called an enthuſiaſt, either with 
reſpect to his intellects or his paſſions; there is an 
enthuſiaſtic concluſion, and an enthuſiaſtic affection. 
A man makes an enthuſiaſtic concluſion, when, 
upon any ſentiment ariſing in his mind, he ſo pre- 
ſumes God to be the cauſe of it, as to take for 
granted he ſees the de/ign of God in exciting it: not 
merely ſo as to acknowledge God to be author of 
Nature; not as if the ſentiment arofe according to 
any Law, by which his mind or body was formed; 


but as if the divine will was imparted to him by it, 


as a man's will by his words. The concluſion is 
alſo enthuſiaſtic, if the ſentiment be only preſumed, 


in the ſame particular manner, to have been ex- 
cited by inferior ſpirits :—ſome believe only in what 


may be called Demons. 


From this account, Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm 


may ſeem at firſt more alike than they really are. 
They are both wrong ways of fixing upon God as 


a cauſe; but ſuperſtition attends to external effects, 


enthuſiaſm to internal. And this difference cauſes 
many others. Indeed they may zointly influence 
the mind, and then perhaps, or when either is 
ſuppoſed to influence, without determining ie, 
would be the proper uſe of the term Fanaticiſm.— 


The immenſe army of Cruſaders ſeem to have been 


Fanatics in this ſenſe; ſuperſtitious and enthufiaſtic 
at the ſame time. | 

It may be objected to our account of enthuſiaſm, 
Can it be wrong to dwell on the notion, that God 


15 the cauſe of our thoughts? is he not fo? in ſome 


ſenſe he is: but yet it is one thing to ſay, in gene- 
ral, we have na power of thinking independent 


of 


5 Near the end of the 12th Century; in 1190, &c. 
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of God, and another to ſay, of a particular thought, 
* this thought is #02 dictated to me with ſuch a 
deſign; * this thought, as diſtinguiſhed from other 
thoughts; to me,” as diſtinguiſhed from other 
perſons. It cannot be wrong to ſay, may not this 
thought or feeling be excited for an encourage- 
ment or diſcouragement?” but to decide, 1 1s enthu- 
ſiaſtic. We have no ſafe way of arriving at ſuch 
concluſion, in the preſent ſtate of our know- 
ledge. 

Objections may be made, not ly on principles 
of natural, but of revealed religion : not only re- 
lating to mere thoughts, but to moral ſentiments 


and reſolutions. Are we not told, that our good 


thoughts and purpoles are /pired? yes, we are to 
be humble in all things, and give God the glory; 
and virtue ſeeming more in our power than any 
thing elſe, we are enjoined to aſcribe even that to 


the Supreme Being in ſome way or other; in ſome 


indiſtinct way, merely with the practical view of 
making ourſelves fober-minded, diligent, thankful, 

pious. - Beſides, what is told us only enables us to 
form a general propoſition, that all our virtues ought 


thus to be aſcribed to God ; not to ſay of an action, 


merely as an action, that it is inſpired. Till we 
know whether an action is good, we do not know 
whether God is to be thanked for it as inſpired ; if 
we were deſirous to form a judgment whether a 
particular action was inſpired, we mult firſt, from 
principles of morality, endeavour to determine 
whether it was a good action; and even then we can 


only ſay, as far as it was good, ſo far we are told to 
thank God for it, (though in a very indiſtinct 


manner) left we ſhould be proud even of our Virtue. 
Though an action were called by a good name, it 
might not be really good: —what ſo likely to be 
gooe- as a zeal for regen? Fre one may have a 


*zea] 
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3 9, 


zeal © not according to knowledge. — Nay, we 
cannot, even taking for granted the goodneſs of an 
action, determine how far the declarations of Chriſ- 
tianity are to be applied to it; you find a treaſure; 
you might conceal it, but you reftore it to the 
owner; thank God that you do fo! yet an heathen 
might have done the ſame: how far was your good 
action owing to heathen virtue? how far to Chriſtian 
iuſpiralion? 

In every inſtance then of enthuſiaſm, there is an 
arbitrary concluſion, which we may reckon as an 
error. But, as in the caſe of ſuperſtition, ſuch 
concluſions ſeldom, if ever, terminate in ſpecu- 
lation *; they lead to ſome action, which 1 18 carried 
on by the enthuſiaſtic feelings. 

An Enthuſiaſt is fuch, not only with reſpect to 
his intellects, but alſo with reſpect to his feelings, 
or affeftions. The ground-work of the enthuſiaſtic 
paſſion is preſumption : but zeal, and love, and hope 
enter into the compoſition : and the compound is 
powerful; runs into ecſtacy and rapture. That 
this is ſo, is matter of obſervation; why it ſhould 
be ſo, deſerves to be confidered'; that 1s, why 

taking for granted that God ſuggeſts our fenti- 
ments, ſhould generate ſuch a compound affection. 

We cannot well be perſuaded, that God fuggeſts 
a particular thought, without imagining, that we 
have „known the mind of the Lord” after the 
manner of Counſellors or diſtinguiſhed Friends; 
this muſt immediately make us feel preſumption; 
and we muſt naturally be zealous to propagate 
what has been entruſted to us in ſo flattering a 
manner: we muſt love him, by whom we are ſo 
graciouſly e and ſtrongly hope for a 

continual 
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ſentiment ſo compounded muſt eafily mix with 
every ſpecies of ſelf-eſteem: with pride, vanity, ſelf- 
approbation : and, from the mixture, we may con- 
ceive its ſtrength : ſanguine perſuaſion of the ap- 


probation of God, muſt needs be a ſtrong ſenti- 


ment of itſelf; but, mixed with the others, its 
ſtrength muſt be greatly increaſed. Then, it is 


chiefly men, whoſe temperament is naturally ſan- 


guine, that are apt to encourage enthuſiaſtic con- 
eluſions: and they will be apt to aſcribe to God 
thoſe of their feelings, which are moſt bold and 
elevated: whoever reflects on all theſe things, and 
conſiders, that many enthuſiaſts may ſympathize 
with each other, (though each regards himſelf as 


| ſuperior to the vulgar) will ſee, that enthuſiaſtic 


Paſſion may riſe to any degree of fervor. —Not that 
God is really more likely to excite a ſtrong ſenti- 


ment than a mild one; but bold enthuſiaſtic men 


will be apt to think ſo. 


As to the evils of enthuſiaſm ; that and ſuperſti- | 


tion being only different modes of preſuming, that 
we know the deſigns of God, are likely to produce 
ſome of the ſame effects, though in different ways, 
1. Enthuſiaſm leſſens the happineſs of the enthu- 
ſiaſt himſelf, He is toſſed by violent paſſions ; 
ſometimes elevated, ſometimes dejected: a ſtranger 
to that chearful even ſerenity, which is the beſt 
ſort of happineſs this world affords!  _ 

2. Enthuſiaſm is unfavourable to Benevolence: 
not but the enthuſiaſt ſometimes loves man, as 
well as God, but his affection is not pleaſing and 
attractive: he is either affectionate to exceſs, and 


ſo diſguſts; or he is very moroſe. He is alſo too 


overbearing, too deficient in candour, for any du- 
rable connexion; all ſuch are maintained by deli- 


cate 
Biſhop Butler. 2 


Jo * — — 
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| cate reſpect, and mutual attentions. And, if even 
his Brother differ from him in Religion, he is ready 
to treat him as his enemy, becauſe he is the enemy 

of God; and to conſider him as a proper object of 
perlecution. 

Enthuſiaſm is an enemy to reaſon, arts, ſciences, 
much in the ſame manner with ſuperſtition. But 
it ſeems ſtill more an enemy to experience, which 
is really the ſource of almoſt all our practical know- 
| ledge; and even of morality itſelf. —I know not 
whether ſome things, which have the form of ma- 
thematical reaſoning, do not owe the conviction 
they give, partly to being tried. 


4. Enthuſiaſm is an enemy to authority and ſub- 
ordination, the benefits of which are very ſolid 


and extenſive. The principle of doing thin 


« right in the fight of God v, againſt the autho- 


rity of man, may be very eaſily miſapplied. 

5. But it ſhould be made a ſeparate remark, 
that Enthuſiaſm prevents a juſt interpretation of 
Scripture, and, by occaſioning, in different minds, 
arbitrary concluſions, which cannot coincide, makes 


diſſenſions unavoidable, at the lame time that it 


renders men more unfit to engage in them. 

Thoſe remedies for enthuſiaſm are moſt eaſy to 
adminiſter, which keep the underſtanding clear of 
error, and theſe may prevent the paſſions from 
taking any wrong turn. They appear from what 


has been ſaid. We ſhould never raſhly aſſign cauſes, 
particularly for what happens in our minds, of 


which we know but little. We ſhould be aware, 


that it is one thing to ſay, we cannot think or 
feel without the help of God, and another to ſay, 
God ſuggeſts is thought or ſentiment, with ſuch 


2 particular 4% n. We may allow, that ſuch a 


thought or 5 may be intended for ſuch a 


purpoſe, 


m Acts iv. 19. 
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purpoſe, but we muſt never affirm that it is. We 
muſt keep in mind, that vehemence 1s no real 
mark of the Divinity : above all, that an act, or 
reſolution, 1s only to be called inſpired, as faras it 
is right: that no man is to lay, © this action was 
infpired, therefore it is right; but only, I believe 
ſuch an action right, and on chat ſuppoſition I 
thank God for it. 

Something may be done to the ſentiments or 
affeions. Humility ſhould be encouraged, in or- 
der to obviate preſumption; and make our love 
reſpectful. Our veſpect might be increaſed by 


_ dwelling rather on inſtances of the Poreer of God, 


than of his goodneſs. And ſuch meaſures mould 
be taken, not only at the moment when we are 


moſt inclined to enthufiaſm, but according to 


ſome conſtant regular plan of religious diſcipline: 


they would indeed affect, not only the heart, but 


the head alſo, and the heart through the medium 
of the underſtanding. 

It would guard both head and heart, if we ſtu- 
died men and things. The works of the creation 
would make us admire the Divine Wiſdom, and 
be ſenſible of our own ignorance, at the ſame time 
that it took us from the buſineſs of engendering 
fancies in our own brain. But we ſhould not con- 
tent ourfelves with a mere inactive contemplation 
of the works of nature; we ſhould ftudy their pow- 
ers and uſes, and meaſure the quantities of thoſe 
powers; which is done by mathematics. —It would 
have the ſame kind of effect, if we converſed much 
with men in active life; men of no theory, guiding 
themſelves wholly by practical maxims. 

Laſtly, after uſing theſe methods by way of 
preparation, we ſhould read the Scriptures as they 


were intended to be read; as the words of truth 
ang 
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n.7 


and ſoberneſs®;” without any fanciful conſtructions, 
any chimerical applications to ourſelves.—I believe 
any perſon, who was inclined to enthuſiaſm, might 
do himſelf much ſervice by reading ſome of the 
moſt rational interpreters of it: ſome of thoſe, wha 
have been called divine Phuloſophers® , and philo- 
ſophical Divines. 

The next fault of the religious affections, f is 


Myſticiſm, This may be conſidered as a fort of 


enthuſiaſm, but yet it ſeems to require a ſeparate 
mention: if it did not, it would not have, pro- 
bably, a ſeparate name.—1 call it a fault, but it is 
not always acknowledged to be one: ſome perſons 
profeſs themſelves to be myſtics, but none call 
themſelves ſuperſtitious, or enthuſiaſtic: to avoid 


any diſpute about words, we will ſay then, that we 


mean falſe ® myſticiſm, or the taulty excels of it ;— 
any thing that is praife-worthy 1 in it, may be men- 
tioned afterwards. 


Myſticiſm, in this ſenſe, ſeems to bea very ſtrong 


_ devout affection, carrying men from action and 
reaſoning to paſſionate and rapturous contemplation: 
ſometimes to ted, or egſtaſies which deprive men 
of the uſe of reaſon. 

As the word affection ſometimes includes coll 
gious fear, hope, and other ſentiments, it may be 
proper to ſay, that it is here uſed in the ſenſe of 
Love: Myſticiſm ſeems to be an excels of the love 


of God; with ſome perverſion: excluding* hope, 


and 


n Acts xxvi. 25. 0 Hurd, Vol. 3. Ser. 11. p. 207. 
p The Authors of the Dict. Acad. Fran. make a difference 
between vrai myſtique and faux myſtique. 

Voltaire about Mad. Guion; Louis x1v, p. 305, 306. 
12mo. ſhe married Chriſt in an ecſtacy. p. 308. 

r Dionyſius Carthuſianus was “ Doctor extaticus. —hona, 
Chap. 2. 

s Maxims, end of 1ft Art. zrue. Volt. p. 303. Summary 

of Swedenborg, p. Bt, _ Cry ak 
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and all view to reward: pure, diſintereſted: ſuch 
love 1s alſo to be ſhewn by myſtics to an. 

Men ſeem to be tempted into it by various in- 
ducements; - partly by vanity, or a deſire of ſoar- 
ing above vulgar devotees: partly by pleaſure; the 
devout affections are pleaſurable, as well as others; 
and there is always ſomething tempting in a very 
ſpecious pretence for evading moral duties, and 
living in a continued indolence: not to mention, 
that love of one ſort is not wholly unconnected 
with love of another fort : there is ſome connexion 
between ſpiritual love and carnal : it will always 
be worth while for myſtic voluptuaries to be cau- 
tious of taking liberties, or running hazards, with 
thoſe of a different ſex —Beſides, in myſticiſm, the 
fancy is warmed, and finds a boundleſs field, in 
which it may expatiate : thoſe, who have indulged 
in reverie, know the charms of this. 

We muſt diſtinguiſh between inducements to 
myſticiſm, and pleas by which it is defended. Thoſe 
who run into it are apt to dwell, as much as infi- 
dels, on the folly of controverfies about religion ; 
and fay, that Religion is not intended to perplex 
or employ the Head, but to mend and purify the 
Heart : That Philoſophy 1s vain; the work of weak 
and fallible man: Doctrines are to be taken on au- 
thority; God ſhould be liſtened to, and God alone. 
With regard to Chriſtianity, the firft teachers of it 
had no learning, how can we think it neceſſary for 
us? languages are a dead letter“; and fo on.— 

Le x Poſſibly 


t See Voltaire about parodying Love. ſongs, p 308, Louis xiv. 
12mo. About Moravians, fee Maclaine's Moſheim, 18th Cent. 
Vol. 6. 8vo. p. 23.— Alſo fee Rimius, p. 55, &c.— Auguſtin's 
account of Manichean Sacrament proves a connection in thought 
of ſome one's. — Swedenborg has alſo a pretty deal of reference 
to Loves and Marriage: Summary, p. 64. 80. $3. | 
_ » Behmen, 2d Book, concerning three pringiples, margin at 
the end of Preface, : 
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Poſſibly the Fall of Angeli, and the origin of evil, 
may have engaged fome in deep viſions and con- 
templations concerning Angelic Beings and the 
ſoul of man; and the ſeeming neceſſity of ſolving 


theſe, may have appeared to juſtify the folations. 


The ſame may be obſerved of the more won- 


derful parts of Nature, particularly ” Fire and 
2 Light: fantaſtic reveries on theſe, connecting them 


with the Deity and inferior Spirits, have ſeemed 


to be diſquiſitions, which man ought not to ne- 
elect. Chemical myſteries, made religious, ſeem. 


to have conſtituted the fancies of the Roficrucians, 
Expreſſions of Scripture are frequently brought 
to juſtify myſticiſm. Indeed it may begin with 


Scripture in its right ſenſe; (a common caſe:)— 
all Parables muſt have a meaning beſides the literal 


one, this may be called myſtical; Prophecies have 
double ſenſes ; action ſometimes expreſſes impor- 
tant truth; St. Paul uſes a continued allegory * of a 
refined ſort : types muſt have myſtical meanings : 
—Chriſt is the head of the Church; the church 
therefore 1s his myſtical (not real) body; the Church 
is his myſtical Spouſe, and fo on. — But the myſtics 
carry this on, as I conceive, from parables, &c. 
to what does not admit of it, Hiſtory and Morality: 
and 1n every thing carry it to exceſs. 


And in texts, where they do not multiply mean- 
ings, they increaſe the inter/ity of the fignification 


beyond all reaſon :-—as in thoſe about the aſſiſtance 


of the Spirit; no man can come unto me except 
the Father“ draw him: in thoſe about the carnal 


man*, or natural man: —in thoſe which relate to 
peace 


1 Bubmen, 2d Book < Concerning 3 in title page, 
and Index. 


7 Deut. iv. 24. Bæhmen's 40 queſtions: Queſt. iſt, 
John i. 9. Gal. iv. 21, &c. 
> John vi. 44. Xit. 32, © Rom, viii. 6, 7. 1 Cor. it; 14. 
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peace of mind; as if © the peace of God, which 
paſſeth all underſtanding,” excluded all action, of 
body and mind, and was an union with God :— 
and in thoſe which relate to Love; as that it 1s 
the fulfilling of the law, &c.—that on the Love of 
God and Man depend all the Law and the Pro- 
phets;—as if love were the end, and not the cauſe 
of kind actions. Seeking” is a favourite word: 
J do not ſee rightly how it has become ſo.—* Wilt 
feet (Luke xm. 24.) to enter in, and ſhall not be 
able.” Alſo Matt. vii. 13. | f 

 Myfticiſm has the name of Quietiſm, from the 
idea, that Chriſtian perfection conſiſts in the quiet 
and repoſe of the ſoul, in“ indifference, and anni- 
hilation; as far as relates to worldly buſineſs: in 
calling it off from ſecular cares, and devoting it 
wholly to God.— In what is called pave contem- 
plation. . 
Specimens of myſticiſm may be found in the 
works of Jacob © Bæhmen, publiſhed or prepared in 
two Volumes quarto, by his advocate William Law; 
of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg; and others ;— 
but Archbiſhop Fenelon's Maxims of the Saints will 
ſeem more worthy of attention; on account of the 
character of the Author, and the diſturbance which 

4 Dit. Acad. Quiztifme & Quictude. Volt. Louis x 1v. Quie- 
tiſme. And Fenelon's Maxims of the Saints. Art. 21. and 
conclufion, or Preface : Bona calls Myfticiſm, via quietis. be- 
ginning Chap. 3. p. 109. | OR. ; 

© He ſigns Jacob Bzhmen, in Pref. to 40 queſtions. Moſheim 
calls him Behmin, Bohmius, Boemen and Bochmen; and in one 
place a Shoemaker, in another a Taylor, — Ladvocat writes Boehm. 
of Luiatia; Shoemaker: M. 1624. Fludd, who is mentioned 
in Wood's Athen. Oxon. is called by Moſheim the Maſter, or 
Model, or &c. of Bæhmen. Eg . 
I. P. who takes the title of M. D. has publiſhed a little V ol. 
12mo. about Jacob Behmen, with extracts; not more intell:g1- 
ble than Jacob himſelf. — Dr. Balguy calls ſomething *©* inpene- 
trable non ſenſe:“ꝰ my candour has made me labour to penetrate 
here; but all in vain. 
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at occaſioned*.—The preface of itſelf gives a good 
idea of Fenelon's ſort of myfticiſm, if we take care 
to underſtand the words rightly : teachable, illu- 
ſion, manners, &c. N 

The 2wakers are reckoned a ſpecies of myſtics, 
and moſt of their errors may be referred, either to 
what we have {aid of enthuſiaſm, or elſe of myſti- 
ciſm: To Owe, they make inward illumination :— 
But I will only mention Barclay's Apology as the 


principal Book in defence of Quakeriſm, and Ben- 


aet's confutation of Quakeriſm at preſent as a Book 
which may be conſulted.— Barclay (who died near 


the end of the ſeventeenth century) is very different 
from Behmen, in as much as he has all the appear- 


ance of reaſoning ; and ſome knowledge of Scripture 


is required to confute him.—The Methodiſts uſed, 


about thirty years ago, to apply texts of Scripture 
in the manner above mentioned; I imagine they 


do it now in a leſs degree; but I am not quite cer- 


taius. The names of Bourignon and Leadley, would 
lead to more inſtances of myſticiſm, if authors of 
eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory were conſulted. 
But there are various degrees of myſticiſm ;— 
and perſons of cold temperaments, confined to 1n- 
tellectual attainments, void of taſte, and dull in 


ſentiment, may call by that name every act of kind 


or grateful affection towards the Supreme Being. 
As there is a great variety in the tempers, taſtes, 
and ſentiments of different men, conſiderable li- 
tude ſhould be allowed in ſuch matters as thele : 

5 the 


f See Voltaire's Hiſtory of L. x1v. Quiẽtiſme. Moſheim, 
&c,—and in ſome editions of the Maxims of the Saints, ſome 
Hiſtory of it appears.—(G. 12 — 78. Cambr.) i 

s Here would be the place to read John Welley's account of 
Myſticiſm in the 13th Letter publiſhed by Prieftley. The Me- 
thodiſts uſed to have Claſſes formed from experiences. Rimius 
ſpeaks of the Morawians as Myſtics; Narrative, p. 70. And I 
think he ſpeaks as if Myſtics were of very different ſorts, 
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tator on Plato. 


HBoſſuet. 
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the philoſophical ſpeculatiſt ſhould not condemn 
all warmth of devout * affection; nor the affection- 
ate Devotee think, that he, who keeps God's 
commandments calmly, and interprets Scripture 
rationally, is rejected of God, becauſe he ſhews but 
little taſte or ſenſibility. —Amongſt the Myſtics of 
the * 15th Century, we find men of great eminence: 
% Thomas a Kempis, the author of the Germanic 
Theology ſo highly recommended by Luther,” — 
Savanarola ; and, as a favourer, may be mentioned 
the learned Marcilius Ficinus, the great commen- 

Cardinal Bona has given a regular em of 
Myſticiſm: a curſory reader may conſult the con- 
tents of his Chapters, and the third ſection of his 
firſt Chapter; in which ſection he lays down ſeve- 
ral diſtinctions between the low way to God, and 
the /hort way; he has given indeed a ſyſtem of both; 


calling his firſt ſyſtem (that which I conceive to 


be the ſame with this low way) manuductio ad cœlum, 
the latter, via compendii ad Deum per motus ana- 
gogicos et ignitas aſpirationes.— Madame Guion 
called her treatiſe Moyen court, &c.; that treatiſe 
which occaſioned the conteſt between Fenelon and 


There 


k See Butler's Sermons on the Love of God, and the conclu- 
ſion of his Preface, abont them. | b 
11 John v. 3. 
* See Moſheim, Cent. 15. Part 2. Chap. 3. Sect. 11. p. 455 
of Vol. 5. 8vo. | 
| Though the Authors of Dict. Acad. make a difference be- 
tween vrai myſtique, and faux myilique ; and probably make 
it in compliance ; but they would not comply with every body; 
their making the difference ſhews that they thought ſome myt- 


ties of conſequence. 


m Died 1674, aged 65: of Mondovi — Studious, ſo as to 
correſpond with Literati. . 

n Maxims, &c. p. 173. G. 12—78. Cambr, 

Voltaire, Louis x iv. p. 303,—Qmetiime, 
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There 1s ſomething in myſticiſm, into which 
men at all times are apt to fall; I mean thoſe of 


fine imaginations and warm paſſions: to bring it 


to a great height, other circumſtances muſt join; 
as retirement, ſecurity, abſtinence, leiſure, &c.— 


What was faid at the end of the firſt Book, con- 
cerning the early Herefies*, will confirm this ſuf- 


ficiently; and there might be a continued Hiſtory of 


Myſticiſm down from the earheſt ages? of Chriſ- 
tianity to the preſent times. Indeed, no man can 


be prepared to enter on the religious world, who 


is a ſtranger to the manner, in which it bas operated, 


and is likely to operate in future. | 
What has been ſaid, though immediately in- 


tended as definition or deſcription, will give us an 


idea of the evils of Myſticiſm in its faulty ſtate. Ir 


ſeems to be an enemy to rational religion, to reaſon 
in general, and to. virtue.— To Religion, as it 
hinders men from ſtudying it: to Reaſon, as it 


| hinders them from reſpecting and cultivating * it : 


to Virtue, in ſeveral different ways. It makes men 
uſeleſs, when it runs to great exceſs; it furniſhes 
them with means of evading ſuch duties, as they 


cannot be ignorant of; and it prevents them from 
learning many others. I believe thoſe, who un- 
derſtand morality beſt, find great attention neceſ- 
ſary to make them ſee their Duty in all circum- 
ſtances, and the ſecondary or inſtrumental methods 
of performing it: and thoſe, who attend to it but 
little, are for ever getting into wrong conduct. — 
Myſticiſm encourages vanity or ſpiritual pride: and 

* One might compare the Valentinian ons with Bæhmen's 
Angels: and the fire of ſome Orientaliſts with his fire. 

? Maxims, &c. Pref. p. 4, 8. EY 

1 Myſtics are mentioned in this reſpe& afterwards, B. rv. 
Art. v1. Sect. 11. and Art. v 11. Sect. 111. A 

See Rimius's Narrative, p. 47, bottom; and p. 82. 
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in general 1 fear it is but too true, that thoſe, who 
give themſelves up much to religious paſſion, are 


found deficient in that, to which religion is in- 


tended to lead us,—purity of manners, approving 
things excellent, and carefulneſs in maintaining 
good works: they pervert the means, ſo as not to 
attain the end. Nis 

The remedies of theſe evils ſeem rather obvious. 


Alt would be of itſelf ſufficient for thoſe, who 


have a tendency to myſticiſm, to conſider, that 


one man, or one Chriſtian, has a right to do what 


another has; and what would be the confequence 


of all giving themfelves up to paſſive contemplation, 
indifference, and to an annihilation of all their 
faculties ?—Thoſe, who were not far gone, might 


profit from exerciſe, of body and mind; and from 
mixing in active life; from thoſe bodily hard- 


ſhips, which give courage and vivacity ; from thoſe 


mental inveſtigations, and trials of ingenuity, which 
give acuteneſs and diſcernment. And ſuch as are 
too far gone to adopt theſe remedies, can only be 


regarded with filent * pity and benevolence. 


In laying out my plan, I mentioned Lukewarm- 
neſs as one of the faults of the devout affections ; 
but this I need not dwell upon ; in every thing 
that has been ſaid, it has been implied, that our 
affections may be too weak as well as too ſtrong; 


eſpecially in the third Chapter, and the three laſt 


ſections of the preſent one.—It need only therefore 


* I would not ſay, that Myſtics are of courſe vicious. —The 
moderate ones wiſh their Diſciples to do good offices and works 
from myſtic motives. See Swedenborg, Summary View ;— 
* of Charity and good Works,” p. 8 5. —but the zendency of 
Myſticiſm may be here rightly deſcribed. — And that tendency 


may be confirmed by a ſufficient number of examples. Even 


Swedenborg mentioned a ſpiritual life ſeparate from a moral life. 
See-Dialogues concerning him: p. 95. 97. 
© Dr. Balguy, p. 106. and p. 116, 
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be juſt mentioned, that there is ſuch a fault as 
Lukewarnneſs, in order to make our enumeration 
complete. — There are a ſet of men in active life, 
who go to church as a matter of form or decency; 


to theſe Biſhop Gibſon addreſſes the firſt part of 


his fourth Paſtoral Letter, on Lukewarmneſs.— 


Though ſome latitude may be allowed, yet every 


man ſhould have a religious principle, and ſome 
degree of religious affeion: Fear of God is the 
beginning of teligious wiſdom, afterwards it may ad- 
mit of a greater and greater mixture of Love, and 
approximate towards that perfect Love, which caſteth 
out Fear. 'The manner of nouriſhing a paſſion, 
externally and internally, has been mentioned; an 

what encourages one paſſion, may diſcourage ano- 
ther. It muſt be required of every Chriſtian to 
perform his duties on religious and on Chriſtian, 
| as well as on moral principles: as unto God.” 
It muſt be required of him alſo to grow in grace, 


and in the knowledge of his Lord and Saviour as 


in a ſtate of diſcipline: this is very different from 
acquieſcing in a mere routine of teligious obſer- 
vances. Nevertheleſs, though a man may in ſome 
ſenſe be diffatisfied, he ought not to eels 
worſhip, becauſe he has happened not to reliſh it 
for a few times: that would be to ſay, I will not 
take the Bark, becauſe I have the Ague. 
x11. In the laſt place, it cannot be conceived, 
that Religion can go on improving, without ſome 


improvements taking place in diſcipline and ceremo- 


tes, | 


If any perſons were to ſet themſelves oh improv- 


ing Diſcipline, they muſt pay great attention to 
particular ſituations, hereditary notions and Pace. 
dices; to the force of habits; to principles of aſſo- 


ciation * and ſympathy, imitation, love of order, 


"Y Chap. 111. 
N 2 


# public 
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and the fine arts; to the effect of frequent in- 
ſtructions and worſhip; of acts of penitence and 
ſubmiſſion; of their gradual increaſe in ſeverity; 
to the efficacy of ſhame in inforcing cenſures.— 
They muſt be well aware of the ſtrength of that 
mutual affection, which may ariſe- between the 
Paſtor and his flock, and of the benefits refulting 
from a due regulation of it: —of the utility of 
uniting many paſtors in council, for the good of 
many neighbouring congregations : they mult be 
able to diſcern what kind of authority is moſt likely 
to be ſucceſsful in uniting all the congregations in 
a large diſtrict into one: giving power with ſuch 
| Proviſions and checks, as ſhall hinder it from 
being abuſed. 

Thoſe, who ſhould undertake to improve eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline, muſt alſo have clear notions of 
the difference between a Church conſidered merely 
in itſelf, and a Church connected with a ſtate: one 
power ſhould govern the former, free from bodily 
coercion; another the latter, enforced by civil au- 
thority in many particulars. : 

Ceremonies * may admit of 1 improvement, though 
there is benefit ariſing from their being ſettled, 
ceteris paribus. They are a part of diſcipline, and 
therefore what has been juſt now ſaid on diſcipline 
may, in part, be applied to them. Moreover, 
they ſhould be decent, expreſſive, plain, with a 
noble fimplicity ; graceful, yet modeſt ; mild and 
| reſerved, yet capable of producing lively ſenti- 
ments. Rojmiſh? ceremonies ſeem to me to want 
expreſſion ; though magnificent, they are inſipid ; — 
one is moſt intereſted in them, when one calculates 
the expence, which they have occaſioned. The 
ceremonies of the Qiafers are ſimple in the ex- 

| treme; 


* Uniformity of Ceremonies, Chap. 1v. Seck. 11. 
See Sir Edwin Sandys's Speculum Europe, p. 3. 6. 9. 
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treme; and thoſe of the Moravians excite no idea 
but of order: yet it muſt be owned, that animation 
without foppery or ridiculous blundering, is dif- 
ficult to accompliſh. At Torgau“, or Gouda, I 
once ſaw a funeral- ceremony void of all pathos and 
ſolemnity; and the modern Jews ſeem to walk 
about their ſynagogue in London, at religious 
meetings, as if Religion was not at all in their 
thoughts. Picart's Book of religious ceremonies 
might afford ſome hints to promote improvement 
in that particular. 

xIII. Thus have we gone through. all the particu- 
lars propoſed. If they were all put in a right train, 
they would mutually afi/# one another; and we 
ſhould, ere long, have arguments which would 
convince, eloquence which would perſuade, muſic 
and painting which would charm, forms of devo- 
tion which would purify and exalt the ſoul; we 
ſhould love God, not only with all our heart, or 
affections, but with all our mind, or intellectual fa- 
culties. We ſhould pray with the ſpirit, we ſhould 
pray with the underſtanding alſo: and theſe things, 
all together, would generate in the heart princi- 
ples and motives, which would render us © ſted- 


faſt, immoveable, always abounding in the work. 
of the Lord.” 


june 7, 1771, 
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BOOK IV. 
OF PARTICULAR teien. SOCIETIES. | 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. TT ſeems the beſt plan, in our circumſtances, 

to treat of the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of par- 
ticular Societies, by conſidering the Articles of our 
own Church. If we followed a em, we ſhould 


naturally ſelect ſome doctrines as worthy of pecu- 


liar attention; and it is beſt to ſele& thoſe, with 


| which we are moſt concerned; theſe will of courſe 


be moſt intereſting, and the more they intereſt us, 
the better ſhall we ſtudy and underſtand them. 


Whatever has immediate relation to fact, is more 


lively and ſtriking, than what terminates in mere 
ſpeculation; and eſpecially if it be foreſeen, that 
we ourſelves are likely to be called upon to act in 
conſequence of our reaſonings; occaſion prompts 
men to great exertions; while occaſion is in view, 
moſt men can prevail upon themſelves to do much 
more than they can when it is paſt. 

I ſhould imagine, that the general reaſonings, 
which we have had in the third Book, would have 
been more tedious, if ſome application of them to 


fact did not ſeem poſſible while they were going on. 


They, I ſhould preſume, may have a tendency to 
diſſipate groundleſs ſcruples and difficulties, as 
well as to prevent the oppoſite fault ; but a ſocial, 


open, 
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open, candid inquiry into the Articles themſelves, 
muſt have that ſame tendency in a greater degree, 


The Founder of our Inſtitution wiſhed to have 

young perſons in the Univerſity duly prepared for 
the Miniſtry; this his general deſign cannot, I 
think, be better anſwered, than by conſidering at- 
tentively thoſe Articles, to which ſuch perſons are 


to give their aſſent. He has indeed ſpecified ſome 


ſubjects, which he deſires to have treated; but 


they may be all introduced in one part or other of 
our plan. His intention ſeems particularly to have 


been, to have the doctrine of the Trinity taught as 
it is ſummarily laid down in the Formularies of 
our Church; and ſurely that intention cannot be 
more directly executed, than by reading Lectures 


on the Articles themſelves. I think he had ſome 
doubts about ſome doctrines contained in the Ar- 


ticles; and (as he was not inclined to Popery) I 
ſhould judge it muſt be about the Agency of God 
in promoting the ſalvation of man; which will in- 


clude the 13th and 18th Articles, ſeemingly con - 


demning good men, if not true Chriſtians; but 


there is no reaſon to think, he was averſe to any 
doctrines of the Church of England being can- 


didly conſidered ; rather the contrary : there is 
much greater reaſon to think, he would wiſh to 
have all the Articles diſcuſſed, than that he would 
chuſe to leave thoſe, who were deſigned for the 
Miniſtry, prejudiced againſt them, or miſtaking 
gy force, and the nature of the aſſent to be given 
to them. | | 


It is not a thing to be negle&ed, that many are 
deſirous, at this time, to make a change in the 


doctrine of the National Church: ſome of theſe 


are philoſophers and ſcholars; ſome even Miniſters 
of the Church. Now, whether we ſuppoſe them 


to have reaſon on their fide or not, nothing can be 
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more ſeaſonable than our deſign : if their com- 

plaints are without foundation, nothing can ſhew 

it more clearly; if a change is really wanted, that 

which is to be altered ſhould be underſtood before 

it be altered. —One would not pull down a vene- 

rable old houſe without examining it, and ſeeing 
whether a few trifling changes, a little cleaning 

and lighting, and perhaps pulling down a fuper- 

fluous room or two, would not. make it a much 

more eligible dwelling than any which would be 
built according to the new plan. Hitherto, what- 

ever imperfections our doctrines and forms may 

have, nothing has been propoſed, which appears to 

me, on the hole, to be worthy to ſuperſede them; 

or which 1s likely to be agreed to by thoſe, who 
are averſe to innovations in general, or to the 
newly propoſed ſchemes in particular. Thoſe, who 
have propoſed change, appear to me far inferior in 
ſolidity of judgment to thoſe, who bave reſiſted 
it: this is not reaſoning, to be ſure, but it is na- 
tural for me to ſpeak my opinion, when I am ex- 
plaining my own methods of proceeding; and I do 
believe, that the moſt improved comments on the 
Scriptures would rather confirm our Articles than 
overthrow them. 

Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks as if a ati who at- 
tempted an explanation of our Articles, might be 
accuſed of preſumption.— We ſee here the good of 
conſtituting Offces! a man may, without imputa- 
tion of preſumption, do many things in office which, 
as a private individual, he might be blamed for 
undertaking: — thus the appointment of offices 
calls forth the ſervices of many, wha would be 
uſeleſs, and prevents that modeſty, which in reality 
qualifies a man for an undertaking, from acting as 
2 a reaſon why he ſhould decline it, 

11. We 
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11. We determine then on the Articles —The 
firſt thing which ſtrikes us is the number of them: 
Biſhop Burnet gives us ſome ſatisfaction on this 
head: and we may ſay, that, generally ſpeaking, 
the more Articles, the ſmaller the number of rhoſe, 
who can unite under them; and yet it ſeems a 
right method to unite as many Chriſtians as poſſi · 
ble; that is, as many as can £0 on together in 
peace, and attain the ends of religious ſociety. 
Therefore, the firſt profeſſion attempted ſhould be 
a ſhort enumeration of thoſe eſſentials, by which a 
Chriſtian 1s diſtinguiſhed from an Heathen or a 
Jew; but, if this enumeration 1s taken in different 
ſenſes, and thoſe who maintain them cannot unite, 
or be ſilent, they mult ſeparate*; and then, to pre- 
vent confuſion, and going backwards and forwards 
without principle, declarations muſt be made to 
render the ſeparation intelligible, definite, practi- 
cable; and all parties quiet; declarations may be 
repeatedly made in different ſenſes, till it may hap- 
pen, that one Church may have occaſion to diſtin- 
guiſh itſelf from a number of other Churches; this 
may cauſe a great variety of articles of faith, none 
of which could be deemed ſuperfluous. Now I 

e apprehend, 

2 Whenever men have been free from the reftraint of a reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment, they have broken out into ſtrange notions 
and fancies, which have prevented their uniting with rational, 
ſober-minded men. This happened particularly on the firſt 
publication of Chriſtianity, and at our Reformation. LY Bur- 
net Introd. 8vo. p. 5.) This makes it very probable, that a 
very ſnort Creed is not a practicable expedient in the preſent 
ſtate of things. Men deceive themſelves by 1 for granted, 
that Articles and Confeſſions of Faith were made before any re- 
ligious ſocieties were formed; voluntarily, and not of neceſſity. 
They might as well take for granted, that cannons and gun- 
powder and weapons were made before there were any conten- 


tions; and then exclaim, what a ſhame, that implements for 
the deſtruction of mankind ſhould be in conſtant uſe! no; wea- 


pows were invented from time to time as war made them requi- 
ite, | | 2 | 
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apprehend, that it is in this manner that our Church 
comes to have ſo many. — Some are againſt one 
ſect, ſome againſt another: our Reformers wanted 
to ſeparate from the Church of Rome, and yet to 
avoid running into any oppoſite extreme. Now 
ſurely, if we had no Articles but what muſt natu. 
rally ariſe in ſuch a fituation, we could not be aid 
to have too many. Let any man then, in going 
through them, examine, whether this is not the 
truth. The Church of England has no Articles 
but ſuch as 1. might ſeem neceſſary to make a 
ſeparation from the Church of Rome, and prevent 
Papiſts from prevaricating®.—2. Such as might 
ſeem neceſſary to hinder the Church from falling 
into the oppoſite extreme, of Puritaniſm.— 3. Such 
as every religioniſt would require to have ſettled 
in one way or other, as being univerſally objects 
of aiſpute; — and laſtly, ſuch as, when a Body of 
Doctrines or Truths was to be compiled, could 
not be omitted conſiſtently with ſuch a deſign.—If 
this prove to be the truth, our Church ſeems de- 
fenſible; and one thing in favour of the notion is, 
that ſome Articles, which were made in 1552, 
were cut off in 1562“. 
Hence it ſeems a fallacy, ah any 8 com- 
plains, that, in order to be a member of our 
Church, a man muſt have thirty- nine difficult me- 
taphyſical propoſitions, each containing * many 
more, to aſſent to: to any one man, a great many 
articles are not to be reckoned as any thing: what 
ſignifies it to a Puritan, who abhors every thing 
which comes at all near Popery, how many Arti- 
cles our Church has againſt the Church of Rome? 


It would never r burthen his conſcience, if every 
| | | Romiſh 


d See Book 111. Chap. 1x. Sect. v. or r Burnet, 8vo. p. Go 
© 111. 1X, vII. 


4 Bp. Law's Confiderations on Subſcriptions, P. 6, 
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Romiſh ſuperſtition, and every Romiſh Saint was 
condemned by a ſeparate Article. The ſame may 
be faid of the Socinian; there are three or four Ar- 
ticles, which relate to him, all the reſt he ought 
to ſpeak of as having no being. - 

I would not be underſtood to ſay, that, if our 
national Doctrine was to be new-modelled, alt our 
preſent Articles muſt be retained; that would de- 
pend on circumſtances: but I believe, that, if our 
circumſtances required thirty-nine, as much as thoſe 
of our Reformers did in 1562, it would not be 
right or prudent to have a leſs number. Biſhop _ 
Hurd in the 11th Sermon of his third Vol. ſeems 
inclined to retrench Articles about myſterious or 
difficult doctrines; and he would no be a leading 
man in any councils, in which he would think pro- 
per to engage.— I conjecture, that, if it were en- 
truſted to ne to form a new ſet of Articles, in order 
to ſeparate the Church of England from all thoſe, 
which are incapable of carrying on the purpoſes of 
religious ſociety with it, 1 ſhould myſelf ſimplify 
ſome parts of our preſent confeſſion; but whether 
that would be a real improvement, is another quei- 
tion. And that I ſhould do ſo, can only be mat- 
ter of conjecture, till I fairly diſcuſs the queſtion in 
my own mind.—So long as our preſent Articles con- 
tinue, I muſt honour them highly, looking back 
to the times when they were made, whatever might 
be ſpared of them in the preſent times, could men 
be unanimous about them. Es * 

111. The next thing to the number of our Ar- 
ticles, is their worth or value. In my own opi- 
nion, they are very much undervalued; more than 

. SD 0 0900S EAR - 

The Socinians have no objection to excluding Papiſts: ſee 
2 472 .. $4599" Dr. *. Ay 5th _ p. "= 

If indeed t d, | le a apiſts w 

ben burthen to Horn, Axa rac 
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I can well expreſs. Biſhop Burnet ſays, in one 
place, How or by whom they were prepared, 
we do not certainly know ;”—ſome lines afterwards 
he ſays, ** they were prepared, as is moſt probable, 
by Cranmer and Ridley; “ queſtions were framed 
relating to them, theſe were given* about to many 
Biſhops and Divines, who gave in their ſeveral an- 
ſwers, that were collated and examined very ma- 
turely: all ſides had a free and fair hearing, before 
- concluſions were made.” From thoſe, whoſe works 
we know, we can judge of the reſt: and it ſeems 
ſufficiently clear, that the perſons, who compiled 
our Articles, were men of the firſt ability:—as ſclio. 
lars (if we except a few, though mere linguiſts 
ought not to be reckoned) we are mere children 
to them: the Scriptures they were converſant in to 
a degree, of which few now have any conception, 
(fo at leaſt I believe:) Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, of 
facts and opinions, lay open before them; yet, 
they were not mere ſcholars, nor monks, nor monk- 
iſh men; but ſkilled in government, knowing men 
and manners, liberal in behaviour; free from all 
fanaticiſm; full of probity, yet guided in their 
meaſures by prudence. —Conceive all theſe rouſed, 
animated, by the grandeur and importance of the 
occaſion; all their powers exerted to the utmoſt, 
with diligence and ardour, and you will agree, 
well might Dr. Balguy ſay, The age of Ridley, 
Jewell, and Hookers, will be reverenced by the 
lateſt poſterity.” And of the Articles in particular 
we may ſay, there is not an Article compoſed in 
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Introduction, p. 6. 8vo. | 5 | 
s Charge v. p. 251. Biſhop Hurd calls the Reformers © a 
few divine men,“ p. 206, Vol. 3. Ser. 11th, See laſt Chap, 
of 2d Book of Bingham's Apology ; and beginning of the 1ſt 
Chap. Works, Vol. ad. p. 723. Le Moyne. | : 
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any ſpirit of oppoſition or contradiction: mode- 
ration continually prevailed: indeed it muff have 
prevailed; for the end in view was to retain as 
eat a number as poſſible of the moſt moderate 
amongſt both Papiſts and Puritans: and the com- 
plaints of both parties prove this: enemies to Cal- 
viniſm have complained, that our Articles were 
Calviniſtic; but not more ſtrongly than the Cal- 
viniſts have complained, that they were not ſo. 
No ſet of men could be choſen, nor any circum- 
ſtances, more likely to form a good ſet of Articles. 
—They would fall ſhort of nothing attainable, 
through indolence or cowardice; they would ſet 
down nothing careleſſly, on the preſumption of its 
paſſing unexamined; they would overſhoot nothing, 
1n hopes of catching a few. They had nothing 
for it but to fix on that, which right reaſon and 
good feelings would embrace. 
If it be aſked, why men do not commonly efeem 
our Articles according to this account? I would 
anſwer, perhaps partly becauſe they and the wri- 
tings of the age are in a language now become 
* ancouth and antiquated: but really the chief thing, 
which hinders us from eſteeming them, is our own 
ignorance: Chriſtians are to be united by hitting off 
a due medium between two opinions, and we are 
ignorant what the opinions are. And yet we pro- 
ceed ina petulant manner, reaſoning ſuperficially, 
and deſpiſing what we ought to venerate. Let us 
then firſt ſuſpect ourſelves; and then, after exami- 
nation of ourſelves, we may freely try hem.” It 
frequently happens, that we find fault with others 
n (eſpecially 
b Puller's Moderation of the Church of England, is worth 
conſulting. | Eon | | 5 
See laſt Chap. of 2d Book of Bingham's Apology, Col 
lier's Eccleſ. Hiſt. quoted before: viz. Fol a. p: 748. 


Even Bp. Law could fancy there is ſomething ridiculous 
in © underſtanded. —Subſcriptions, p. 6, note. d 
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. (eſpecially if they are plain and unaſſuming) when 
the fault is only in ourſelves. 


Vet, after all, the compilers of our Articles, and 


the authors of the Reformation, were but men; 


and, if they had imperfections, abſolute or relative, 


we ought not to ſhut our eyes againſt them. Their 


relative imperfections will ariſe from improvements 
made ſince their time: in what then are we im. 
proved? Perhaps we cannot ſay, that any one mau 
now is a better Divine than one man then, upon 
the whole; but we may ſay, that improvements 
have been made in ſome particular criticiſms and 
expoſitions': though poſſibly ſuch men as the Re. 


| formers might have made as great, at leaſt, in the 


ſame time.—W hether improvements have been 
made in Logic, or even in Mathematics, as far as 


relates to theological reaſoning, I doubt; but mo- 
rality has been improved (and would be much more 


ſo, if we had Dr. Balguy's explanation of his 
Heads of Moral Lectures), and natural * religion, 
and metaphyſics" :=[t may be worth adding, as a 

thing greatly affecting Religion, that we are much 
improved in ſeeing, conceiving, and allowing the 
rights of ſtoleration: and in the whole matter of 


uniting civil power with eccleſiaſtical ; the more 


ſee of the controverſies about the King being head 


of the Church, the independency of the Church, 
| &c. the more 1 am convinced of the worth and 
excellency of Biſhop Warburton's Alliance of 
Church and State.— think alſo, that we are im- 


proved, with reſpect to Superſtition and Enthufiaſm ; 
20 though we have many, who run into thoſe 


faults, they are not perſons of much eminence.— 


The abolition of the Law againſt witches is one 
800 


1 By Locke, Taylor, xc. and in many Sermons, 
_ =. By Clarke, Boyle, Bays 3 Balguy. 
5 By Locke. 
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good proof of this. The proofs alſo of the truth 
of Ciſtianity are improved by controverſy with 
Deiſts; but then Articles are not aimed at either 
Deiſts or Atheiſts. 

Dr. Balguy ſeems *' to hint at ſome ambiguities 
and inaccuracies in our Articles; and to infinuate, 
that ſome things are wphiloſophical in them; and 
that ſome things may miſlead, or draw men into 
erroneous opinions: I do not at preſent recollect 
inſtances, but we muſt keep this in mind as we go 
alon 

* Our next buſineſs may be to ſee how we 
can aſcertain, or approach to, the primitive ſenſe of 
our Articles. This muſt be done, by putting our- 
ſelves in the place of thoſe, who compiled them: 
Hiſtory only can * place us in paſt ages; in ſhort, 
we may fay, that we ſhould ſtudy the Hiſtory of 
the Reformation. — This would inform us how | 
doctrines were gradually propagated. = We have a 
| Book?, printed in 1543, called © 4 neceſſary doc- 
true, &c." which, though it has many doctrines 
of the Church of Rome in it, was intended to in- 
ſtruct the people, was in the vulgar tongue, and 
was chiefly prepared by Archbiſhop Craumer': ſome 
judgment may be formed from this, early as it 

was; in ſome points, a good judgment.—In 1 549 
n Act of Parliament paſſed for the King (Edvard 

VI.) to impower, for three years, thirty-two per- 
fant half clergy, half laity, to reform the eccle- 
3 Laws of England: their laws are in being, 


| 2 


oP. 293. P B. 111. Chap. 1%. 
1 For an account of Books publiſhed by Authority at this 


time, ſee Fuller's Church Hiſtory ; particularly the 7th Book: 
that Book is on the reign of Edw. vi. | 


= Burnet, 2 6. 8vo. | 1 
- + Heylin, Hiſt. Quinqu. 2, 8. Hen. vII 1. ſaid it was 


Cranmer's own Book. Burnet's Records, Vol. a. p. 238. quoted 
in Di. on 1th Art. p. 32. . 
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though never enforced, and make a Book entitled 
Reformatio Legum ; from which the mind of the 
Reformers may be ſeen in ſeveral doctrines ; the 
commiſſion is dated two years after the Act, and 
one before King Edward's Art icless. 
As our Articles were taken in part from the 
confeſſion of Augsburg, and as that was compoſed 
by Melanctlion, we might clear up in ſome points 
the primitive ſenſe of our Articles, if we conſulted 
either that confeſſion, or the writings of that Di- 
vine. Eraſmus was Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge; and his Paraphraſe on the Goſpels was 
placed ® in the Engliſh Churches at the time of 
the Reformation; that therefore muſt have ex- 
preſſed the mind of the Reformers. And their 
meaning is partly to be collected from ſome of 
their own writings, and from their Lives: ſome of 
which are written by Szrype*; all to be found in 
the Biographia Britannica. I ſpeak particularly of 
Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Jewell. 
The Homilies muſt, of courſe, ſhew the mean- 
ing of the Reformers; the ſecond book of which, 
publiſhed 1 560, is ſaid to have been written chiefly 
by Jewell:—the firſt book, publiſhed in 1547 
(1ſt Edward vi.) was written chiefly by Cranmer, 
aſſiſted probably by ſeveral perſons commiſſioned 
for that purpoſe: Latimer 1s thought likely. There 
is a Life of Ridley, by Mr. Gloceſter Ridley? in 
Quarto ; and Heylin's Hiſtoria Quinquarticularis, 
Part 2. Chap. 8. is well worth conſulting: as 1s 
n * e 


t One might compare that part of the Reformatio Legum, 

which is called the Epilogus to the Chapter de Hærgſibus, with 

what comes before it in the Volume. | 
u See Ed. vi. Injunctions; in Sparrow's Collection, or Ful- 

ler's Hiſtory. | 
* Fox's Acts and Monuments, has ſome Diſputations, &c. 

in which opinions and proofs appear. DE 
See particularly, Book v. Sect. vir. 
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the Introduction to his Life of Laud (Cyprianus 
Anglicus. )* 

1 "think it is not to be conceived, that the primi- 
tive ſenſe of any expreſſion 1s always one ingle ſenſe; 
the Reformers very probably left ſome expreſſions 
open, to be taken in ſome few different ſenſes*: ſo 
that proving, that a certain ſenſe may be called the 

rimitive ſenſe, is not proving that another cannot 
be called ſo. And a diſtinction is to be made in 
ſome points, between the firſt Reformers and thoſe 
in the latter end of Elizabeth, &c': in Mary's 
reign, as was obſerved betore, the Engliſh refugees 
imbibed Calviniſm abroad. A diſtinction is alſo | 
to be made between the primitive and the /iteral 
ſenſe: they may coincide at firit, becaule alluſions 
are then adopted intuitively; but, after a length 
of time, they will differ, becauſe alluſions will then 
| be loſt®. 
The Original of our Articles periſhed in the fire 
of London, but there are copies, manuſcript and 
printed; in theſe are ſome various readings, but 
not any of conſequence. If the original had been 
preſerved, only one reading could have been right, 
now different readings may y contend : but the caſe - 

Ce 5 

2 There is a Latin book, publiſned in Quarto at London in 
1617, called Doctrina et Politia Eecleſiæ Anglicanæ, & c. con- 
taining Jewel's Apology, two Catechiſms, in Latin, our com- 
mon one and a fuller, the common prayers, &C. which mentions, 
in the title of the 29 Articles, the Heretics, againſt which they 
were made: Sabellians, Manicheans, Arians, Tritheiſts, Mace- 
donians, Ebionites, Neſtorians, Eutychians, Novatians\ Dona- 


tiſts, Pelagians, Semipelagians, N Servetians, Anabaptiſts, 
and others. 


See Powell, Diſc. 2. p. 36. and Nicholls on the Title of 
the Articles. 

d See Oxf. Pamph. on 17th Art. p. 1. and 79. Biſhop Hurd 
ſeems to make this diſtinction, Vol. iii. Ser. xi. p. 206, . 

© Book 111, Chap. vir. Sect. v. 

See before, Book 111, Chap. v 1. SeQ. r,—And 111. IX, I. 


VOL. 11. 9 
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is the ſame with the ſacred writings themſelves, 
Bennet's collation of the various readings will be 
mentioned by and by. 

v. No perſon will think of reading the Articles 
carefully without paying ſome attention to the 
Injunction or declaration which is prefixed to them. 


But I have * already ſaid enough of this. 


Vi. I will now mention a few 2vriters on our 
Articles. — There are more than I have ſeen, or 
than I can now remember by name. At firft, the 


Articles wanted but little explanation ; the chief 


thing they wanted was Scriptural proof: what opi- 


nions and practices they meant to refer to, was, 1 


imagine, generally known. The moſt complete 
collation of different copies, which J have ſeen, is in 
Bennet's Eſſay; he has allo given a good Hiſtory 
of their formation, and fome remarks on the nature 


of the afſent given to them. Bennet's Eſay is to 


be diſtinguiſhed from his Directions for ſtudying 
the Articles; in this laſt, he refers to the confuta- 
tion of Popery, &c.— meaning is own.—Anthony 
Collins Eſq. the Freethinker, ſeems to have writ- 
ten ſomething upon the Articles; againſt them 
probably; but I have not been able to meet with 
it, —I have an expoſition by Yeneer, one by Rogers, 
a very {mall one by Ellis, propoſing and briefly 
folving ſome objections: Welckman is in every one's 
hands. Rogers gives hiforicel hints, which may be 
purſued. —Dr. Nicholls, at the beginning of his 


| Book on the Common Prayer, has explained the 


firſt fourteen Articles, and in ſome reſpects very 
ſucceſsfully. Brigham, about the French Proteſtant 
Church, may be read with ſatisfaction, as to thoſe 
things which relate to Proteſtant Difſenters*. = 
„ Dr. 
e Book 111. Chap. vir. Sect. v — And 111. fx. 1. 
This is publiſhed m, 
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Dr. John Burges may be conſidered as a writer 
on thoſe Articles, about which he expreſſed his 
doubts to the Heads of the Church. And his re- 
marks are worth reading. . = 

Information may be derived from Neal's Hiſtory 
of the Puritans®, only allowance muſt be made for 
his prejudices in favour of thoſe people, of which 
he himſelf was one. | 

This liſt may perhaps hereafter be enlarged; 1 
mean of the writers on the Articles known to meh. 

I will conclude with the mention of Biſhop Bur- 
net. I have not lately read his work on the Arti- 
cles, but it ſeems the moſt eſteemed of any. He 
muſt have been poſſeſſed of * matter for a very 
maſterly expoſition; and, I ſhould think, with his 
theological and hiſtorical knowledge, he might 
have put his readers more in the place of the Com- 
pilers than he has done. Probably, though our 
religion has always had its oppoſers, he was not fo 
much preſſed as we are now. He profeſſes to be 
a collector; and, in truth, it ſeems as if he might 
ſometimes have made a little philoſophical reaſon- 
ing of great ſervice: thoſe, who prepared the Ar- 
ticles, might not reaſon in form; but they reaſoned 
nicely, though filently ; and ſome metaphyſics, well 
applied, would bring our minds nearer to the ſtate 
of theirs u. His reading was judicious and exten- 

g | | live; 

In Grey's Notes on Hudibras, an Anſwer to Neal is often 
referred to. | e VET. 

h T have ſeen other writings on the Articles mentioned in the 

Catalogues of Bookſellers, but I have negle ed, I. perceive, to 
enter them here, - ; | 

i Scotch—died 1715. 5 

k See his Preface. I Pref. p. xv. | 
m I reaſoned ſimply, from the nature of things, on the ſubjects 
of voluntary actions, and predeſtination, and I think my rea- 
ſonings have developed ſome thoughts and ideas, which were in 
the minds of the Reformers, though not drawn out into form, 

02 
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'five; but, when he got into the mazes of different 
opinions, he ſeems to have wanted a clue. —But I 
will read his work again; certainly our Church is 
much obliged to him; - nevertheleſs, a work much 
inferior might be uſeful, after a change of circum- 
{tances. $5 
VII. After what has been ſaid, in the ninth 
Chapter of the third Book (at the cloſe of the firſt 
Section), on the uſe of Hiſtory in clearing up the 
obſcurity of any expreſſions in our Articles, by 
ſhewing us the views of thoſe who compiled them, 
and the circumſtances to which they meant to refer, 
it will not ſeem ſtrange, if I endeavour to open the 
{ubject of each Article by ſome hiſtorical remarks, 
Nothing, I am perſuaded, can be more effectual 
in taking off any apparent uncouthneſs, or 1n 
making the reaſonings, which follow, appear in- 
tereſting and important. Yet, before ſuch reaſon- 
ings occur, it will generally be found needful to 
give an explanation of ſome expreſſions, though even 
explanation mult be in a good meaſure hiſtorical, 
Thus prepared, we may come to a proof of the 
truth of the ſeveral propoſitions contained in each 
Article: but, as a long time has elapſed ſince the 
_ laſt publication of our Articles, and as many 
changes have taken place, both in men's notions 
and ſituations, it will be ſatisfactory to compare 
the age of the Reformation with our own; and ſo 
to make an application of what may have been ſaid, 
to the preſent ſtate of things. Of what parts ſuch 
application ſhould conſiſt, will beſt appear when 
we firſt come to make one.—In ſome Articles, 
which now ſeem to us of but ſecondary importance, 
this method may not be conſtantly obſerved in all 
its ſtrictneſs. ©. 
In this fourth Book, every Article may be con- 
ceived to make a Chapter. 
ARTICLE 


BOOK IV. ARTICLE I. 


ARTICLE:1; 


OF FAITH IN THE HOLY TRINITY. 


HERE is but one living and true God, ever- 

laſting, without body, parts, or paſſions; of 
infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs; the maker 
and preſerver of all things, both viſible and inviſi- 
ble. And in unity of this Godhead there be three 
Perſons, of one ſubſtance, power, and eternity ; ; 
the F ather, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. 


e 


cannot enter upon ſuch a work as the conſi- 
deration of the Articles of our Church, without 
ſome expreſſions of diffidence; nor without claim: 
ing a right to retract any opinion, which improve- 
ment in reaſoning and knowledge may, at any 
time, ſhew me is groundleſs. Let not this be 
deemed affectation; it would really be painful to me 
not to indulge myſelf in ſome ſuch declaration; 
and indeed it is only ſaying, now we enter on our 
preſent ſubject, what was ſaid on the firſt entrance 
on our whole plan*.—It is only expreſſing a tem- 
per, which has been recommended as always pro- 
per in the diſcuſſion of doctrines above human 
comprehenſion”. —It has indeed ſeldom happened 
to me to retract an opinion; which I impute to 
reaſoning with ſimplicity, and endeavouring not 


to deceive myſelf, in order to defend any received 
or eſtabliſhed Doctrine. 


The 
*'B. 3. Chap. +, 86.51. 5. 211; Chap. x; $68 uv: 
e 
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The principal thing, 1n which I feel myſelf (and 
every one muſt feel himſelf) deficient, is Hiftory; 
indeed, I do not fee how any one can ever attain 
ſuch a Knowledge in Hiſtory, as might be wiſhed: 
or ſuch as has before been briefly deſcribed; of 
facts, opinions, paſſions.—Yet it is Hiſtory, Which 
is to give us, as was very lately obſerved, the deſign 
of each Article; and the particular expreſſions are 
to be interpreted by the deſign, as a ſtatute by its 
preamble. —Biſhop Burner, in treating on our firſt 
Article, enters into diſcuſſions of natural religion; 
they ſeem to me unſeaſonable; though nothing can 
be more valuable than ood diſcuſſions on that 
ſubject. Articles of Faith muſt turn on interpre- 
tations of Scripture. The Unity of God is indeed 
to be proved, becauſe it makes a part of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity; but on principles of re- 
vealed religion. The defign of the firſt Aiticle is, 
to guard againſt all errors and hereſies of Chriftans, 
with regard to the Holy Trinity; as the title ſuth- 
b declares. 

I am now therefore to enter on the difficult 
ſubjeR of the Hiſſory of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity.—And here it ſeems proper firſt to ſay 
ſomething of ſome Notions, which have been 
aſcribed to Heathens, in a degree reſembling ours. 
Mr. Voltaire mentions as what have been, in 
ſome fort, three Deities in one, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Pluto: and again, Is, Ofir iris, Horus: =and, Birma, 
Brama, Viſnou. I think it is ſaid, that Servetus 
compared our Trinity to Geryone.— Dr. Potter ob- 
ſerves, that three* was a ſacred number. 


Theſe 


For Geryon, ſee Spence” s Polymetis, the ainch of Hercules TH 
Labours, and the 16th Dialogue, about the Lower World. In 
that Dialogue, are ſeveral inftances of Triads, p 272: (ſee alſo 
p- 284): or abridgment, p. 175. Cerberus (Spence) reprelenjes 

| SR eee Paity 
Potter's Antiquities, 1. 358. 
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Theſe it may not be worth while to dwell upon; 
Jupiter ſeems to have been God of all above the 
ſurface of the, Earth, Neptune of the Sea, Pluto of 
all under the earth; but their nity does not appear 
to have been inſiſted on.— The notions of Plato 
ſeem to approach nearer ours, and, on other ac- 
counts, to be better worth confidering.—Biſhop 


Horſiey recommends © the ſtudy of his works. 


 Heathens, Fews, and Chriſtians have highly extolled 
him.—Cicero de Natura Deorum * ſeems to ſpeak 
only a general opinion, when he calls him © quen- 
dam Deum philoſophorum.“ The Jews are ſaid 


to have ſtudied and imitated him; particularly 


Philos. Many eminent Cbriſtians have admired 
and commended him. — Allix“ ſays, on account of 
his morals; but Jerom and Auguſtin ſpeak more 


with relation to his reaſoning and doctrines: Jerom 


ſays, that he is, “„ divinum', profundum, nec a 
juvenilibus intelligi pofſe.” Auguſtin ſeems to 


declare, that' he himſelf ſhould not (when he left 


: the Manicheans) have profeſſed the Divinity of the 
Logos, and that the word was really made fleſh, it 


he had not read the Platoniſis; this he ſays in his 
Confeſſions*, which ſeem to be a ſort of continued 


prayer; aſcribing his meeting with them to the 
Divine Providence.—< Et primo (tu) volens oſten- 
dere mihi, - quòd Verbum tuum caro factum eſt, 
et habitavit inter homines, procuraſti mihi, per 
22 1 HOTELL CF quemdam 
paſt, prefent, and future; Spence ſays, in Pref, that the Romans 
had three principal Deities. There is a Diana Triformis; Abr. 
of Spence, p. 37.— Horace (Od. ii. xiv.) calls Geryon ter am- 
plus. Virgil has tergeminus” 

* In his Charge, f Lib. ii. Cap. xii, Bs 
s See afterwards Set, 111. Note about Numenius. 

* P. 355. Chap. xxiii. of his Jews againſt Unitarians, 

Ad Jovin. (quoted by Voſſius, about Plato.) 


* Confeſſ. 7. 9. 13, 14. and 8. 2. 3. quoted Lard. Works, 


Vol. iii. p. 541. 
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quemdam hominem, Platonicorum libros ex 
 Greca lingua in Latinam verſos. Et ibi legi, non 
quidem his verbis, ſed hoc idem omnino multis et 
multiplicibus ſuaderi rationibus, quod in principio 
erat Verbum,“ &c. It is obſerved, that CHryſoſtom 
ſpeaks as much againf Plato as Auguſtin for him: 
Dacier ſolves the difficulty by ſaying, that Auguſ- 
tin, &c. commend the doctrines of Plato, as leading 
to Chriſtianity, and preparing the mind for it: and 
Chryſoſtom, &c. reprobate the morals of Plato; not 
as be bad, but as claiming to equal the morals 
of Chriſtianity, and render Chriſtianity needleſs. — 
| (Dac. diſc. on Plato, p. 13. Engliſh.)—Dacier ob- 
ſerves, that, when the Jewiſh Pr . ceaſed, Plato 
aroſe. To what height ſome perſons have carried 
their notions of him, one may ſee in Dacier's ac- 
count of Marſilius Ficinus; (Engl. p. 159, alſo p. 
141, about Auguſtin, &c.) where Dacier diſclaims 
Plato's foretelling the ſufferings of Chriſt. (p. 5. 
and 6.)—IT doubt not but there are very noble doc- 
trines in Plato, and fine and charming ſentiments; 
but theſe are ſcattered, diſperſed; and mixed with 
many things ſtrange (if not immoral, p. 51. 52. 
Dacier), fanciful, unintelligible: ſo that very dif- 
ferent ſorts of men might be Platoniſls, as they 
took their notions and feelings from the better or 
worſe parts of Plato's writings. — Cicero, Mr. Gib- 
bon obſerves, did not, in his Book de Natura Deo- 
rum, take notice of any Platonic Trinity. He 
might conſider the idea as too indefinite, and rank 
it amongſt the Platonic unintelligibles. (Plato de- 


fignedly obſcure, Dac. p. 72. 140. and Warb. Div. 
Leg.) . 

Some! Infidels have affected to call all Chriſtians 
Platoniſts; as if they had no doctrines, or but few, 


relating 


Voltaire, Quarto, Vols. 24. 26. 27, See Contents. From 
whom Mr, Gibbon ſeems to take his opinion, Vol. il. 4to. p- 
2 37 &c. 
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relating to the nature of God, except what they 
had derived from Plato:—of this we ſhall take no 
farther notice at preſent than to obſerve, that the 
mere charge muſt make the knowledge of Plato's 
notions intereſting to the learned Chriſtian. 

[ will now mention a few Trinities ſuch as Mr. 
Voltaire takes, as I remember, from Plato's Timaus 
chiefly, and from his other works; Parmenides; 
Epinomis: —If I wiſhed to make any nice deduce 
tions from them, I ſhould certainly refer you to 
the original; but that would detain us a longer : 
time, without making us amends. 

Unbegotten®, auro «Yayo firſt meiderfiandiog+- 
firſt Life. 
_ Firſt cauſe—Reaſon—animal life or Spirit. 

Plan (Voltaire's Interpretation) — execution— 
animation. 

Aoyos cud x Nr Word internal— Aexes ee 
Word external, — World, or Spirit of World. 

God Word World. 

Power Wiſdom — Goodneſs. 


Indiviſible - Diviſible - both Indiviſible and Di- 
viſible. 


Demiurge— Idée Archetype Univerſal Mind. 
This ſerves to ſhew in what manner Plato runs 
into Triads; his ear, or his fancy, not his reaſon, 


I ſhould think, led him into thele" .— There 18 


more 

mn Pope has, Firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair,—or ſome- 

thing near that. And there is ſomething to the preſent purpoſe, 

Dacier, p. 140—The Chriſtian Fathers believed, that Plato had 
an idea of the 'Trinity, p. 141. 

N. B. Our references to Dacier, are to his accounts of 
Plato, prefixed to his Tranſlation of ſome ſele& Dialogues into 
French: the pages may be thoſe of an Erngli/h Tranſlation from 
his French. 

n See Theoph. Antioch. p. 81. Oxon. 1684. | 

o Epiphanius treats the ancient Heathen Seas of Philoſophers 
as ſo many here/ies; at the beginning of his Book of Herefies. 


In ng of Plato, he ws, that he held a firſt ar, A ſecond, 
and a third, 
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more foundation in reaſon, in his Triad relating 
to the Mind: according to Cicerob, 

Ratio, — Ira, — Cupiditas. 

But his ear and fancy are very much guided by 
numbers, as any one may ſee in his Timzus?; or in 
Diogenes Laertius. 

As I mean to avoid controverſy with eas: to 
Plato, on his very indefinite notions about the 
Deity, I will only farther mention a few things, 
which ſeem to have been in a 125 meaſure, if not 
wholly, agreed upon. 

It ſeems agreed, that Plato (of Athens, about 
430 years before Chriſt), when he profeſſed but 
one God, has ſpoken of him making ule of the 
number three”. 

It teems allo agreed, that this notion of a Triad 
in the Divinity was not kis own originally; but 
from whom he derived it, is diſputed. Infidels 
ſay, from Timeus, who might derive it from 
Orpheus: the orthodox ſay, from the eros; either 
immediately, or through the medium of Pythago- 
ras and Parmenides“: ſome include Pherecydes. 

It ſeems alſo agreed, that Plato had not diſiuct 
ideas, or a fixed ſyſtem, on this matter. —* De 
Platonis inconſtantia longum eſt dicere”.” —His 
bene ſeems to have been rich, and his feel- 

ings 
2 Tuſc. Diſp. I. 10. Smith's Theory of moral eee 
has, I think, ſomething to the purpoſe. Dacier, p. 121. 

4 Numerum quinarium compoſition animæ convenire, tribus 
de cauſis, arbitramur. Ficini compendium in Timæum. c. 27. 
See Plutarch de procreatione animæ, ex Platonis Timæo; and 
Dacier, p. 103. 

Many Authors might be conſulted on Plato: as Diogenes 


Laertius, Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, Proclus, John * 
Criſpus, Cudworth, Brucker. 


5 See Voltaire, Vol. xiv. Quarto. and Gibbon, Vol. ii. Pe 
243. quarto, 
t See Lardner's Teſts, under Numenius ; (a Syrian, not im- 
probably before Chriſt) ; or Lard. Works, Vol. viii. p. 168. 
_» Cic, de Nat. Deor. 1. 12. 
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ings warm, which muſt have greatly affected his 
diſquiſitions on myſterious and ſublime ſubyeQs. 
Any one may ſay this, and yet admire. his Apology 
of Socrates;—as any one may neglect the natural 
ohilofophy of Ariſtocle, and yet adimire his Poetics 
and Rhetoric. 
I can conceive, that it a have been a de- 
lightful thing to have lived with this Philoſopher ; 
(Plato), the friend and diſciple of Socrates; fo. ear- 
neſt in his reſearches after knowledge, ſo ſweetly 


chearful, ſo warmly benevolent; fo enriched with 


ideal beauty, ſo ſtrong and powerful i in reaſoning! 

it. We will now paſs on to notions aſcribed to 
Jews, The word Elohim, or Aleim, having a plu- 
ral termination, and being uſed with a verb fnga- 


lar*, has been! thought to denote ſome kind of 


plurality in the Duty of God. And the Cherubin * 


overſhadowing the Ark, have been thought ſym- 


bols of the Trinity. Moreover, it has been 8 
argued, © that the Jews before Chiriſts times, ac- 


cording to the received expofitions of the Old 


Teſtament, derived from their Fathers, had a no- 


tion of a plurality of perſons in the unity of the 
Divine Eſſence; and that this plurality was a Tri- 


nity.” The old Jewiſh Books or writings adduced, 
as containing the received ſenſe, or as proving 


what it was, are ſome of our Apocryphal Books, 


the Wiſdom of Solomon, Eccleſiaſticus, &c. the 


Chaldce e and the writing of Philo. 


I would 


* Like means in Englifh 
See Allix's Jews againſt Unitarians, p. 116. or Chap. i ix, 
2 Parkhurſt, I7Z— and WIO&— Lex. Buxt. 12mo. p. 1 59s 
Some one refers to Le Clerc's Ars ebene p 150—1 56. 

2 Allix, Chap. 1. p 6. : 

d Philo has a ſort of Trinity near the beginning of his work 
about Names, which he compares with the three Patriarchs, 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob;—this cannot have been the idea, 
or at leaſt not the compariſon, of Plato. O be; TWY Teiwv PUT wy 
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- I would here alſo avoid controverſy if poſſible, 
as-carrying us too much out of our way; therefore 
I will ſuppoſe, that grammatical criticiſm leaves it 
in doubt, whether the words of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage do clearly imply a Trinity in the Unity; 
yet I would be permitted to obſerve, that there is 
a fomething in the Old Teſtament, rather varying 
from the grand fundamental peculiarity of the Mo- 
faic religion, the Unity of God ; —and that obſcure 
' Notices are ſuitable to the nature and genius of a 
preparatory diſpenſation; and therefore, that there 
might be an obſcure intimation of a Trinity. The 
coming of the Meſſiah is not the leſs certainly 
foretold, becauſe it was at firſt foretold obſcurely : 
how common it is to have the name of the Su- 
preme Deity a plural, the linguiſt muſt determine: 
Vas the general end of the religion of Moſes was 
to ſeparate the choſen race from Polythei/?s, the 
teachers of it muſt have had ſome particular end 
in view, in not always uſing thoſe names of God, 
which were of the ſingular number. 

111. Having then taken ſome notice of notions 
of a Trinity aſcribed to Heathens and Jews, I come 
to the Chriſtian doctrine. The queſtion here is, 
whether the Chriſtian doctrine is an original one, 
or borrowed from the Platoniſts in Agypt?—W hat 
Mr. Gibbon ſays, may ſeem to come too near the 
ſubject of the ſecond Article to be dwelt on here; 
but yet his main point is the Trinity: This quet- 
tion an infidel would anſwer one way, a believer 
another. An Infidel would ſay, the doctrine is 

borrowed ; St. John was converſant in Platonic wri- 
tings, adopted Platonic notions, with the term 
Logos, and applied them to Chriſt: nor does it 
avail to urge, that he was converſant only in Jer 
writings; for thoſe old Jewiſh writings, which 1 

1 DG cal 
© Gibbon, Vol. u. p. 237, &c. Quarto. 
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call Apocryphal, and the Paraphraſes of the Old 
Teſtament, were all formed (ſays the Infidel) in 
the Platonic © ſchool of Alexandria; and that 1s 
alſo the ſource of the notions and language of 
Philo, On the contrary, a believer would ſay, the 
Chriſtian doctrine is not borrowed from any ſchool 
whatever; it is revealed, and cannot bse called the 


leſs original for having been obſcurely intimated | 


under the Moſaic diſpenſation, whether by the 
conſtruction of words, or by tradition, partly writ- 


ten, partly oral. It is not probable, that St. John*, 


a Fiſherman, read Plato or his followers; or that 
he read even Philo: the term he uſes, Logos, was 


in common ule amongſt * his countrymen; and, 


though it was to be found in ſome writings, which 


might have been compoſed fince the time of Plato, 
yet it was uſed by Jews, before Plato was Horns. 
Here a Traffic between Judaiſm and Platoniſm is 


acknowledged on both hands; and the only queſ- 


tion is, which was the lender, and which was the 


borrower 9—perhaps, on ſuch a queſtion, the proofs 
being at a great diſtance, each fide will retain its 


Own 
4 Gibbon, Vol. ii. Quarto, p. 238. 
© 'This is an argument in the character of an Orthodox; as 
to poſſibility, one does not ſee why one, who could write ſuch 
an Hiſtory as St. John's Goſpel, in Greek, might not poſſibly 
read Platonic writers, or even Plato himſelf, in the original; 
or Philo; but we ſhould conſider, whether leiſure would allow 
it; or circumſtances made it probable: — John was a young man, 
engaged in a conſtant occupation; of an incurious country; 
rather likely to deſpiſe heathens, than read them; he knew 


Greek as a general language, but he was no Hellemiſt : nor ever 
lived near Alexandria. | 


_* Tillotſon on John i. 14. | 1 
J /uppoſe our preſent Chaldee paraphraſes may not be much 
older than Chriſt ; but then they are looked upon as expreſſing 
traditional ideas of very remote antiquity; ideas at leaſt as old 


as the return from Chaldea: under Nehemiah: about 3 5 A. 


Chr. ſee Allix. Chap. ii. p. 27. Plato died 348 before Chriſt, 
æt. 8 1. Blair. | | nts ON RY TREAT 
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own opinion; yet it may be worth a few words to 
ſtate the ground of ours.—That St. John got his 
_ notions immediately from Jes, and Jewiſh writers, 
and Chaldee paraphraſes, will ſcarcely, I think, be 
diſputed: the queſtion will be, whence did eilt 
writers get their notions? We fay, that Plato 
moſt probably borrowed from the Jews: waving 
particular paſſages, it ſeems beſt to obſerve, that 
this is more likely than that the Jews ſhould borrow 
any of their more important doctrines from Plato: 
1. Becauſe Judaiſm had been eſtabliſhed above a 
thouſand years before Plato lived. 2. Becauſe 
Judaiſm was a national religion, Plato's only what 
may be called a perſonal one; it is more likely, 
that a private man ſhould hear of and adopt the 
religion of a nation, than that a nation ſhould 
hear of and adopt the tenets of an individual 
3. Plato was curious and inquiſitive after different 
religions; the Jews were incurious. He travelled 
into Ægypt on purpoſe to ſtudy religion; to ſuch 
an inquirer, Judaiſm muſt have been always within 
reach in Ægypt.— He travelled into Italy; and 
where the Pythagorean doctrines were ſo well 
| known as they were in Magna Grecia, the Jewiſh 
would not probably be wholly unknown. 4. It 1s 

allowable to ſay, that, {ſuppoſing any one con- 
vinced 

h Dacier's Plato, Engl. p. 7. 8. 34. 72. 83. 94. (called - 
gyptian) 100. 123. (woman made out of man) 141. 142, &c. 
146. Pherecydes and his ſcholar Pythagoras mentioned as 
bringing wiſdom into Greece from the Eaſt, and from Ægypt; 
p. 67. Pherecydes a Syrian; Pythagoras's country uncertain. 

Here might be placed Numenius's obſervation, T. ye «5» 
Haar n Mwong a rr; © What is Plato but Moſes in 
Greek?” Numenius was a Pythagorean Philoſopher: time un- 
certain: he might live before Chriſt. —See Lard. Teſt. Chap. 
xxxv. (Works, Vol. viii. p. 168.) called by Porphyry a Pla- 
tenic, Philoſopher: —he uſed writings of Moſes and the Pro- 
phets, and allegorized ſome of them; as ſeems clear from Ori- 
gen, Ibid, | 
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vinced of the divine origin of the Religion of Mo- 
ſes, ſuch an one could not think that religion the 


borrower, in any thing fundamental; and, if ever 
religion could prove zt/elf divine, by its mere ſub- 
ſiſtence, the Jewiſh did'; a ſpiritual religion ſingle 


in the midſt of idolatries; a religion founded on 
the unity of God, ſurrounded on all ſides by va- 


rious ſpecies of polytheiſm; its profeſſors no higher 


in philoſophy or arts, than their neighbours :— a// 
Fews and Chriſtians therefore muſt believe, that 
revealed Religion did not borrow its doctrine of a 
Trinity from Heatheniſm; and every proof of the 


truth of the Moſaic or Chriſtian Religion, muſt 


operate as an argument on our fide of the preſent 


queſtion. But this is not the place for proving the 


truth of the Moſaic religion: —let us rather then 
obſerve, that, to require us to prove how Plato 


borrowed of the Hebrews, is unfair; he might, 


and yet it might be impoſſible for us to tell how, 
at this time. Neither is it at all likely, that we 


ſhould be able to aſcertain the manner, in which 


different religions in remote times mixed together; 


we do not ſay, Plato was a Jew, or adopted the 


Moſaic religion ſyſtematically: we only ſay, he 
borrowed from that as well as other religions: but 
we do not pretend to point out the particular man- 
ner, in which the Egyptian and Oriental philo- 
ſophy, the tenets of Pythagoras and Plato, derived 
perhaps from Timzus, Parmenides, Pherecydes, 


and one knows not how many. more, mixed them- 


ſelves in Agypt*:—an ingredient, more or leſs, 
might make a great difference; and each ingre- 


dient 


1 Something ofthis we had occaon. ta produce beford.. B. 4. 
Chap. xv1. Sect. v111. | 


* That the Egyptian and Oriental philoſophy were much 


the ſame, was obſerved in the Appendix to the firſt Book. 


Sect. XII, i | 55 
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dient might be infuſed in a great variety of pro- 
portions: Religious tenets, and fo alſo political 
opinions, get mixed and blended together before 
our eyes, in modern life, till we can analyſe none 
of them exa&tly,—Nevertheleſs, we may conceive, 
that, if the Jews, in Egypt, or elſewhere, found 
that Plato, or his followers, admired, imitated, or 
in any part adopted their religion, they would be 
much inclined to favour his: —and his religion is 
of ſo noble and captivating a nature, as to tempt 
both Jews and Chriſtians, of more lively imagina- 
tions and warm affte&ions, to ix its tenets with 
their own. Fry 13 
The concluſion ſeems to be, that we may ven- 
ture to proceed in our old path; and look upon 
Plato as having borrowed from Judaiſm, or, at 
leaſt, on Judaiſm and Chriſtianity as not having 
borrowed from Plato, though Jews and Chriſtians 
have mixed ſome degree of Platoniſm with Judaiſm 
and Chriſtianity, And this method of regarding 
the ſubje&t muſt make us conſider our own doc- 
trine of the Trinity as coming immediately from 
Hann.. 1 . 
We may well claim it as our own, on the foot- 
ing of its being a ſingle one, and of a determinate 
| fort; Plato was aiming at fſomething®, he knew 
not what; and made a number of different Trinities, 
as his ear or fancy led him; and, if we had fol- 
lowed the ear, or the imagination, we alſo ſhould 
have had a multitude of Trinities; but ours is one, 
and only one.—His were formed out of his 1ma- 
gination, ours ariſes out of the nature of the thing, 
„ according 
The Diſſenters in England, popularly ſo called, have run 
through a great many variations in opinion: the expreſſion 
« carried about by every wind of Doctrine,“ implies ſuch un- 
Keadineſs. | | 
m Dacier's Diſcourſe on Plato, p 9. expreſſes this prettily, 
relative to his aiming at ſomething indiſtinctly. 
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according to . of reaſon and utility. God 
would inſtruct and protect mankind, in their re- 
ligious capacities; who are to appear as principals 
in ſuch an undertaking? —Firſt, he who is the 
| fountain of all good; next, that perſonage whom 
he commiſſions as actual frufor, who is to be 
of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe he inſtructs; and 
laſtly, a perpetual agent, who is to promote with 
conſtant aſſiduity the proper effects, the ſucceſs of 
the inſtruction: the Sovereign, the Inftrufor, and 
the Reſident, are the perſons to be chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed, according to all the dictates of common 
ſenſe, whether their number pleaſed the ear, as a 
Triad, or not“. | | : | 
We have given into an argument relating only 
to St. John, as if he alone laid down the doctrine 
of the Trinity; as a Trinity, the other evangeliſts 
lay it down equally, and indeed proofs of the Di- 
vinity of the ſeveral perſons are taken from St. Paul 
more than from St. John.—But, while we are only 
comparing the Chriſtian with Heathen notions, 
the Divinity of the Perſons does not ſeem to make 
a part of our conſiderations. —Yet the Divinity of 
the ſeveral perſons 1s a principal matter in the 
Chriſtian Religion, and that is ſignified in many 
parts of Scripture which, taken ſeparately, give no 
idea of a Trinity. 1 5 
iV. We now come to the inquiry, whether in 
any ſenſe it may be aſſerted, that the doctrine of 
the 


2 Suppoſe a Sovereign wanted to civilize a newly diſcovered 
Iſland, would not theſe characters or perſons be natural? and 
ſuppoſing it practicable, not hindered by the perverſeneſs and 
wickedneſs of man, for the Son of the Sovereign to go to the 
Iſland and make one with the Iſlanders, would not that be beſt ? 
and every refident or vicegerent, though a common man, is 
22 as conſtantly communicating with both Sovereign and 
ſubjects. 


VOL, II, 2 
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the Holy Trinity did not exiſt till the fourth cen- 
tiry ?—There can be no doubt but that, if we 
wave the dignity of the Perſons, who compoſed the 
Trinity, and only ſpeak of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, as making a Triad, without conſidering 
them as 1n the Unity of the Godhead, there was a 
Trinity from the earlięſt times of Chriſtianity, In 
the New Teſtament, theſe three are introduced 
jointly forty-eight times, according to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke's enumeration. And it does ſeem, that 
the word Trinity was at firſt uſed for mere conve- 
nience, to avoid a repetition of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt; as the word Triumvirate was uſed to 
avoid the repetition of Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſ- 
ſus; or of Octavius, Anthony, and Lepidus.— The 
very early uſe of Doxologies confirms this, as well 
as the form of Baptiſm. Our queſtion properly is, 
whether, before the fourth Century, the Divinity 
of the Son and Holy Ghoſt was acknowledged m 
that diſtinct and full manner, in which it is 
now acknowledged; and whether the Divinity of 
' the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, was publicly, 
diſtinctly, and expreſsly recognized, and combined 
with the Unity of the Godhead, in the fame man- 
ner, in which it is at preſent ? 

When I fir? read Lectures upon this Article, 
it appeared to me, that the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity had ſcarcely reached ſuch maturity, and got 
ſuch general eſtabliſhment in the Church, before 
the fourth Century: but a controverſy between 
Dr. Prieſtley and ſome eminent perſons of our 
Church, on the antiquity of Doctrines by which 
the Socinians are diſtinguiſhed from us, occaſioned 
ſome diffidence: I read ſome parts of it; but not 
the whole, ſo as to form a judgment of every ar- 
gument made uſe of; however, I attended the more 


carefully 
* In 1781. 
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carefully to the expreſſions made uſe of by ſuch 
ancient Chriſtian writers as fell in my way. If my 
principal buſineſs was now merely that of an Hiſ- 
torian, I ſhould conſider the controverſy more 
exactly; at preſent I can only lay, that I do not 
ſeem to have changed my opinion in any great de- 
gree; if at all. . 
My general idea was, that the early Chriſtians 
took words and phraſes of Scripture, and, by the 

idance of good feelings and plain ſenſe, uſed 
| eg in right circumſtances, without forming ſpe- 
culative propoſitions out of them, or combining 
them into ſyſtems, or even ſyllogiſms. They 
might therefore, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to know the 
doctrines, and profeſs them; but, in.ſome ſenſe, 
they might be ſaid not yet to have moulded them 
into perfect form. I conceived, that controverſy 
during the firſt three centuries had been the occa- 
fion of their being examined with a view to /pecu- 
lative truth; of errors being rejected one after ano- 
ther, till e tans had at length been 
aſcertained. 

Being not free Gam doubt about a thing ſo little 
admitting of preciſion, I was glad to meet with a 
paſſage from Auguſtin, (born about the middle of 
the fourth Century) which ſeemed to expreſs my 
own opinion. Multa Jatebant in Scripturis, et 
cum præciſi eſſent (excommunicated) Heretic, 
queſtionibus agitaverunt Eccleſiam Dei. Aperta 
ſunt quæ latebant, et intellecta eſt voluntas Dei. 
Numquid enim perfectè de TRINITATE tractatum 
eſt antequam oblatrarent Ariani'? Numquid per- 
fectè de Penitentid tractatum eſt antequam obſiſte- 

kent 

» Tertullian FC to have dee with the Unitarians 
(Praxeas, &c.) properly about the 77inity; but this was contro- 


ver y; and then Aug, lays, numquid perfectꝰ? Aug. muſt have 
known all Tertullian's writings: both Africans. 


F2 
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rent Novatiani? Sic non perfectè de Baptiſmate 
tractatum eſt, antequam contradicerent foris poſiti, 


rebaptizatores. Nec de Unitate Chriſti (of the body 


or Church of Chriſt), niſi poſteaquàm ſeparatio illa 


urgere cæpit Fratres infirmos“.“ 


This paſſage will give me courage to proceed. 


Theophilus, Biſhop of Antioch, (placed as flouriſh- 


ing in the year 181), uſes the word Trinity or Tri- 
ad. He is ſpeaking of the fix days of the Creation; 
the firſt three, he ſays, are types of the Triad, God, 
his Word, and his Wiſdom*; the fourth is a type of 

man: the reaſon he aſſigns is, becauſe, during the 
firſt three days, there were no Luminaries; God, 
his Word, and his Wiſdom, wanted none. On 
the fourth, the luminaries were made, which were 
{ſuitable to Man. But we find Aoyor eoyf vregya*: 
and I think there is not ſufficient reaſon for callin 

this Triad, our preſent Trinity in its full form. It 
ſeems rather to anſwer the deſcription given above*; | 
and not to be more explicit than Father, Son, aud 
Holy Ghoſt. And the more fanciful the occaſion 
of introducing, it, the lets preciſe are the ideas to 


be deemed, which are annexed to it. The word 
Tes would not convey to Autolicus, or to any 


reader of Theophilus, what the word Trinity would 
to us, 1 


It 


4 This paſſage is quoted in Forbes's Inſtruct. Hiſtor. Theol. 
8. 20. 4. (but be aware of falſe prints in the numbers) the little 
omiſſions are his. 

r Ad Autolicum, Lib. 2. p. 106. Ed. Ox. 1684. 

P. 81. Edit. Oxon, 1684. See alſo p. 9. where Theoph. 
ſeems to make @ws, Ng, WIe, Oo, only attributes of the 
dupreme God. | 

t At the beginning of this Section. 1 

u H. Stephens does not, in his Greek Lexicon, refer, under 
Teas, to either Plato or Philo. Mr. Gibbon ſays, p. 242, 
Note 31, that Teixs was already (before 181) “ familiar in 
the Schools of Philoſophy.” It is not in Du Cange. It zs in 
Suicer, OT | | 
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It would confirm the general notion juſt now 
mentioned, to conceive /ow it is likely, that con- 
troverſy ſhould bring the Doctrine of the Trinity 
into its preſent form: after what has been ſaid, it 
is natural to aſk, if the Doctrine of the Trinity 
was not immediately taken from Scripture, when 
Chriſtians iu ſtudied it, how did it become gene- 
tal? The Scriptural expreſſions concerning the 
Father, when compared with thoſe concerning the 
Son, and with thoſe concerning the Holy Spirit; 
and with thoſe texts, which ſtrongly inſiſt on the 
Unity of God, muſt occafion difficulties. Men would 
not be content to uſe the expreſſions ſeparately, as the 
Scriptures do, but would bring them together, and 
endeavour to make a Sy/em out of them, ſo as to 
fokve all difficulties. They could ſeldom do this 
without getting into other difficulties, which would 
be oppoſed, and in return defended. One man, 
fearing to infringe upon the fundamental doctrine 
of all rational religion, the Unity of God, would 
neglect all diſtinction of perſons; this Sabellius and 
thoſe called Patripaſſians, Praxeas, &c. are ſuppoſed 
to have done; and ſo to have taught ove God with 
free names. Another, convinced that the Scrip- 
tures make a diſtiuction between Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, and ſeeing that diſtinction in a ſtrong 
light, in order to ſecure it, makes a ſubordination : 
makes the Son * ſubordinate to the Father, and 
the Holy Ghoſt to the Son: this did Arius. A 
third, ſhocked at the idea of an inequality, de- 
termines, that the Son muſt be equal to the Father, 
and the Holy Ghoſt to the Son; and inſiſts upon 

1 this 

The Apologiſt for Origen mentioned by Photius, Cod. 11. 
imputes his having made the Son unequal to the Father, to his 
_ zeal againſt the error of Sabellius ; — and ſays, that Origen's 


other errors were owing to a like cauſe. See Cave's Account of 
the Doctrines of Origen. Hiſt, lit, 1. p. 115. 
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this in ſuch unqualified terms, as to conſtitute in 
eftect three diſtinct Gods. This ſome of thoſe Fa- 
thers are ſaid ? to have done, who are commonly 
called Orthodox. When the moderate and reaſon- 
able Chriſtians ſaw men running into error in thele 
different ways, they would naturally endeavour to 

check them: and the expreſſions, which they fixed 

upon in order to anſwer that end, would contain 


the doctrine of the Trinity as we now profels it. 


Thelſe expreſſions would ſerve to retain thoſe within 
the Society of the Orthodox, who were tractable, 


and keep them from being carried to and fro with 


every wind of doctrine: and would keep the in- 
tractable at a diſtance, ſo that they would breed 
no confuſion. Whatever of this ſort was carried 
on in the three firſt centuries, ſeems to have occa- 
ſioned no difurbance till the fourth. 

Biſhop Burnet ſays“, that © this doctrine” © was 
univerſally received over the whole Chriſtian Church, 


long before there was either a Chriſtian Prince to 


ſupport it by his authority, or a Council to eſtabliſh 
it by conſent.” The firſt Chriſtian Prince was Con- 
fantine the Great, who from 306 gradually increaſed 
his protection of the Chriſtians, but did not give 


it fully, till about two or three years before the 


Council of Nice, held in 325. He was not bap- 
tized till a few days before his death, in 337.— 
The Council alluded to by Biſhop Burnet, mult be 
the Nicene. He does not ſay, before the Chriſtians 
had a Council, —but, * before they had a Council 
to eſtabliſh it by conſent; ” meaning, I ys 0g | 
general Council: the word * received” fcems to 
want explaining: if the Doctrine was received as 

VIS a Wy an 


7 See Gibbon, Vol. ii. p. 249. Note 51. Allix Pref. . 
Bingham, 11. 3. 4. 


2 Bp. Burnet, towards the cloſe of the firſt Article. p 49.— 
Octavo. 
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an eftabliſhed Doctrine, why was it not put in ſome 
Confeſſion of Faith, or ſtated by ſuch Councils as 
were held before the fourth Century? The Doc- 


trine was far from being received, in this ſenſe: 
nay, in my opinion, even the Nicene Council did 


not e/fabli/h the Doctrine of the Trinity, though it 
might that of the Divinity of Chriſt. Indeed Bi- 
ſhop Burnet * owns, that the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity can only be deduced from the Nicene Creed as 
a conſequence.— But drawing a conſequence, in 
things above our reaſon, is making a new Doctrine: 
what indeed is making any doctrine, but drawing 
a conſequence from ſome expreſſions of Scripture? 
—{ometimes, in order to make a doctrine, one 
need not go ſo far: one need only arrange expreſ- 
fions. If, by a doctrine's being“ received,” 1s only 


meant its being mentioned in writings, or the 


parts of it, from which it may be made up; I 
ſuppoſe, the Doctrine was received in that ſenſe.— 
At the time of the Nicene Council, many expreſ- 
fions were probably to be found in © Books, denoting 


the relations of the ſeveral Perſons of the Trinity 


to each other: fliation, generation, or poſſibly even 
Proceſſion, were expreſſed in one way or other: — 
the queſtion is, whether, in any public confeſſion 
of Faith, they found the Trinity in Unity, exactly 
as we e profeſs it? T. ertullian, in his controverſy with 
Praxeas 


F. 49. OGavo. 


o For inſtance, arranging Packer: Son, and Holy Ghoſt, (as 


they are not always in the {ame order in Scripture) is making 
Doctrines about their precedence. 
The notion of Paul of Samoſata, placed in 260, ſeems too 
indiſtinct to found Hi upon: it relates only to Chriſt : and 
Paul abjured or recanted his hereſy: however, Councils did 
meet: a good deal ſeems to turn on Paul's private character; 
which was probably miſrepreſented. He is more particularly 
mentioned, Art. 11. Set. vr. 

4 Inſtances may be ſeen in Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp; or 
in * 13. 2. 1, &c. 
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Praxcas the Unitarian* „comes the neareſt itf, if 
not quite up to it; but, ſuppoſing one writer, in 
controverſy, to hit of expreſſions a ſew times con- 
taining the very doctrine afterwards profeſſed pub- 
licly ;—that falls far ſhort of that doctrine being 


ſolemnly profeſſed in a Church, though it is a /tep 


towards it: there are many ſayings in modern con- 
troverſial writers, which are eſtimated no higher 
than the illuſtrations of a private man; and are 


not admitted into any Confeſſions, Creeds, Articles, 


Catechiſms; and yet they may repreſent the ſenſe 
of Scripture very juſtly: — But, till notions are pub- 
licly profeſſed, the generality of men are ignorant 
of them: and it is not known for certain, whether 


ſuch notions ever will become doctrines, properly ſo 
called. Controverſy may more properly be ſaid to 


be bringing the Doctrines into form, than to have 
already eſtabliſhed them. Warburton ſays true 
things in controverſy, which cannot be called re- 
ceived doctrines; as, that there is no promiſe of a 
future late in the diſpenſation of Moſes. 

Bing ham® ſays ſeveral things of weight, to prove 
the early reception of the Doctrine of the Trinity; 
but perhaps nothing more forcible than that the 


Orthodox were reviled by the Sabellians, and other 


Unitarians, as Tritheils. But, does this prove, 
that the Trinity was fully profeſſed? not entirely. 
Celſus reviled Chriſtians for being Polytheiis; does 
it therefore follow, that ey had many objects of 

worlhup * | 


Cap. 2. 3:13, ee Bingham, Vol. 1. bottom of p. 572. 
col. 2 13. 3. 4: 


f Dr. Prieſtley thinks, that even Tertullian had not the ſame 


idea affixed to the word T rinity, which we have. Becauſe, 
though in one paſſage he ſpeaks as if he had, in others he ſpeaks 


as if he had not: whereas, a modern would * as if he had, 
in all paſſages. | 


Wo 13.4. 25 Ke. 
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worſhip"? —it ſeems to prove, that addreſſes were 
offered up to Chriſt; and perhaps to the Holy Spi- 
rit; but theſe might be offered in an artleſs and 
affectionate manner, without ſpeculative ſyſtem, or 
dogmatical preciſion ; which is all that we call 
into queſtion. —Theſe very Sabellians, &c. who 
charged the Catholics with Tritheiſm, though 
more open to the charge themſelves, were called 
Patripaſſians; would they allow that to be a proof, 
that they really ſaid the Father ſuffered on the 
Crois? and that they made no diſtinction whatever 
between the Father and the Son? lt is very unſafe 
to argue upon opprobrious terms; reviling is rhe- 
toric; moreover, it ſeems poſſible, that the Ca- 
tholics, or orthodox, might reſtrain the forward- 
neſs of the Sabellians on the one hand, and of the 
| Arians on the other, before the right dodrine was 
fully ſettled: we have ſuppoſed, that ſuch reſtrain- 
ing was the means of ſettling the right Doctrine. 
You may ſee one man carry a notion too far one 
way, another run into the oppoſite extreme; you 
may pronounce both in fault or error, and yet 
never determine the right medium preciſely. If 
this be ſo, the Catholics might, in anſwer to their 
opprobrious arguments, be called Tritheiſts, before 
the Doctrine of the Trinity could be ſaid to have 
come to maturity. Indeed, their being called Tri- 
theiſts as much proves, that they denied the Unity 
of God, as that they, properly ſpeaking, profeſſed 
the Trinity. Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that 
{ome have been really Trithei/ts; and that thoſe, who 
were ſo, were as far removed from the true doc- 
trine of the Trinity as Arians or Sabellians. If we 

are 


h The e ſpoke of Chriſtians as Polytheiſts on account 
of this Doctrine. Theodoret ſays, the Trinity was not clearl 


revealed to the Jews, leſt they 1 2 be 8 8 cee 
Works, „Index. Trinity. 


| 
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are to conclude any thing from the Catholics being 
called Tritheiſts, why not that they were really 
Tricheiſts? 

This ſeems the proper place to mention the 
Priſcilliauiſis, they being reckoned a ſort of Sabel- 
lians: but as Moſſieim lays, that none of the an- 
cients have given a ſatisfactory account of them, 
and as Larduer found it neceſſary to collect every 
thing in antiquity concerning them, in order to get 
an idea of them, there being no writings of their 
own extant, I muſt content myſelf with a con- 


jectural ſolution of an expreſſion in the Athanaſian 
Creed, which ſeems to be levelled at their error: 


I mean the concluſion, “ So there is one Father, 


Not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one 


Holy Ghoſt, not three Holy Ghoſts.” It ſeems 
not improbable, that the Priſcillianiſts, as a fort 


of Sabellians, might be repreſented as ſo completely 
taking away all diſtinction between the Perſons of 


the Trinity, that it was the ſame thing to them of 
which Perſon any thing was affirmed ; whatever 
might be affirmed of the Father, nught be affirmed 
equally of the Son, or of the Holy Ghoſt: Hence 
it would be deduced, that a Sabellian Trinity con- 
ſiſted of © three Fathers,” or © three Sons,” or 
e three Holy Ghoſts.” The next ſtep to which 
would be, that the Priſcillianiſts made three Fa- 
thers, and three Sons, and three Holy Ghoſts. At 


Teaft, I ſee no better way of accounting for the ex- 
preſſion of rie mTepaxaAnres in the ſecond Anathema 


of the Council of Bracara, A. D. 564: or for © Tri- 
nitas Trinitatis“ in the 49th Apoſtolical Canon, 
Hitherto, we have referred more to the ſecond 


perſon of the Holy Trinity than to the Third: we 


may therefore take notice of the notion of Eraſmus", 


| that the Holy Ghof was not called God till the fourth 


5 Peak 4 Cemury: 
i See Bingham, 13. 2. 4. Vol. 1. p. 572. 
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Century; if we err with ſuch great authorities as 
Auguſtin and Eraſmus, we ſhall ſuffer no great 
ditgrace. — We are not indeed now {peaking im- 
mediately of the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, but 
yet it may be proper here to ſay ſomething of that 
Doctrine, as one conſtituent part of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. Bingham's chief argument againſt 
Eraſmus 1s, that Adorations were paid to the Holy 
Ghoſt long before the fourth Century: it is not here 


wholly improper to ſay, that, though the Holy 


Ghoſt were called God at any time, and were proved 
to be God; it does not follow, that the doctrine 


of the Holy Trinity was profeſſed; for Tritheifts 


would allow the Holy Ghoſt to be God, and they 
are by no means Trinitarians. But what we would 
chiefly obſerve, as being moſt pertinent to the 


obſervation of Eraſmus, and moſt uſeful for get- 


ting an idea of the Hiftory, is, that adorations 
might be paid to the Holy Spirit, and yet his Di- 
vinity not acknowledged, as a Dodtrine. From the 
earlieſt times of Chriſtianity, high ſtrains of De- 
votion were uſed, either to God, without diſtinc- 


tion of perſons; or to the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, or to the only-begotten Son, or to the Pa- 


raclete, which is the Holy Ghoſt; or to two or all 
of them: and theſe were uſed rightly; in right 
circumſtances; and the connexion and precedence 
of the ſeveral Divine Perſons was artleſs but na- 
tural, and ſuch as the ſubject, or the courſe of the 
expreſſion, happened to require : without reſerve, 


without ſpeculation: gratitude, admiration, devout 
love, kept the underſtanding from running into 
dry diſquiſitions.— When Chriſtians were accuſed 


of the errors of Polytheiſm, they denied them, and 


ſhewed, that their theory was to worſhip one God 


in Unity; this they ſaid, ſo long as they were obliged 
to attend to theory ;—but, at other times, they 
caught 
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caught the glorious hymns of Scripture, and ut. 
tered them fervently; without cold heſitation, or 


metaphyſical diſtinctionł. 


With regard to the Holy Spirit, it may not be 
improper farther to add, that what we have as the 


original Nicene Creed, contains nothing about the 


Holy Spirit, except theſe words; xa tg To «Yi 
bebte: from which his Divinity could only be 
collefted, at moſt. I know 1t 1s urged, that the 
remaining part of what we now uſe as the Nicene 


Creed, was only omitted, as unneceſſary, becauſe 


the diſpute with the Arians was only about the 
Son :—but does not this ſhew, that a doctrine was 


not uſually declared and eſtabliſhed, till controverſy 
made ſuch declaration needful? 


Lactantius, placed in the year 306, ſeems to 
ſpeak with ſome degree of indifference®, as if it 
were enough for Chriſtians to worſhip two perſons 
of the Trinity inſtead of three, the Father and the 


Son. Indeed, the objection, which had been made, 


did not wore him to introduce the duty of wor- 


ſhipping the Holy Ghoſt; but yet it would now 
ſeem very unnatural and unorthodox to lay, that 


we ought to worſhip the Father and the Son; and 
then add nothing concerning the Holy Spirit. — 


Jerom and others reckon Lactantius not quite right 


in his opinions concerning the Holy Ghoſt; and 
fpeak of him as taking what is ſaid of the Holy 
Ghoſt, as if it were ſaid of the Father or of the 
Son; and denying (in effect at leaſt) the Perſonality 


of 


& Tt does not follow, ſuppoſing the Holy Ghoſt not to have 
been called God at firſt, that he might not have been called ſo 
with propriety ; if nocafins had ſo required, 

! For what is here ſaid concerning the Nicene Creed, ſee 
Uſher de Symbolis, p. 13, and 17. Rutherforth's a, eh A 


84, 85, and 70. LIED, Vol. 4. p. 191.—Lord King on th 


Creed, p. 319. 
= Inſt, 4. 29. 
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of the Holy Ghoſt: that he could do this in 306, 
without being noticed as an Heretic, confirms our 
notion, that our doctrine. of the Trinity was not 
then fully ſettled. (See Lardner's Works, Vol. 4. 
. 60.) 
, What we are told, with regard to the form of 
Doxology, ſeems to make for our ſuppoſition: that, 
till the fourth Century, Chriſtians were permitted 
either to uſe our preſent form, or, © Glory be to 
the Father, 1n, with, by the Son and the Holy 
Ghoſt.” And that no Chriſtian was moleſted for 
uſing that form, which he liked beſt, till the times 
of the Arian Controverly®. 
The Manicſieans had a Trinitye, and they a are 
conſidered as flouriſhing before the end of the third 
century; but no one will ſay, that their Trinity 
is ours; we have allowed, that many Triads have 
been adopted at one time or other; and that, in 
{ome ſenſe, Chriſtians always held a Trinity. 
Some learned men have conſidered Lucian's P/1- 
loparris as a proof, that the Trinity was profeſſed 
amongſt Chriſtians ſo early as the time of Lucian, 
who is placed as flouriſhing in the year 176: but 
I cannot think this Dialogue really written by Lu- 
clan, It is unlike his manner: it was written by 
ſome one, who knew more of Chriſtians than he 
appears, irom his other works, to have known. 

If it be faid, what does it ſignify by whom it 
was written, if it was written about Lucian's time? 
Tanſwer, imitations come after originals: ſpurious 

after genuine; often ſo long after, that the genuine 
afford no proof of the time of the ſpurious. Lard- 
ner conceives, from the matter of this Dialogue, 
| „ that 

n Bingham, 14. 2. 1. Gibbon, Vol. 2. p. 293. Note. 

Broughton's Dict. Trinity. 


o Aug. contra Fauſtum, Lib. 20. See Lardner's Works, Vol. 
3. p. 459. And Appendix to B. 1. Sect. iv. 


that it is more ſuitable to the fourth century, than 
. to the age of Lucian; which 1s ſome confirmation 
of what we are endeavouring to prove“. 

On the whole; though it ſeems clear, that the 
materials of the Doctrine of the Trinity were in 
| ſome readineſs before the fourth century; it may 
be matter of doubt, whether they were put toge- 
ther ſo ſoon; and che Doctrine perfectly conſtruct- 
ed. — And explaining ſuch doubt, ſeems to be the 
beſt method of giving the Hiſtory of the Doctrine. 

v. This may be a proper place to remark the 
difference between the ancient Unitarians and the 
modern.—The account I ſhould be inclined to 
give, from expreſſions found in moſt * writers, is, 
that the ancient Unitarians, at the ſame time that 
they were alarmed at infringing on the Doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, or on the Unity of God the 
Father, had no idea of denying the Divinity of 
Chriſt, und ſo made the Father and Son the fame 
perſon. The modern Unitarians, equally ſhocked 
at the idea of denying the Divine Unity, ſecure it 


by making the Father and the Son infinitely % 


ferent. But Lardner will have it*, that Praxeas 
only ſuppoſed the Divine Nature, (that is, the Di- 
vine Wiſdom, which he thought was the meaning 
of the Word, in the Man Jeſus: who, having been 
born of a Virgin, by the Holy Spirit, was called 
the Son of God. To avoid controverſy, I will 
only lay down, that ancient Unitarians made the 
Son of God, after Jeſus had become ſo by his being 
conceived of the Holy Ghoſt, and by the union of 
the Word with the human nature, much nearer to 


equality 


P Lardner's Teſtimonies, under Lucian; end. Works, Vol. 
viii. p. 81. 


4 See Pearſon on the Creed, He ce was conceived,” & c. Note 
on Patripaſſians. 


r Lard, Her. Praxeas, Sect. 7, and 8. 


— — 
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equality with God the Father, than the modern 
Unitarians do, who conceive Jefus Chriſt to be no- 
thing more than a mere man. Nay, 1 think we 
might go ſo far as to ſay, that the ancient Unita- 
rians exerted themſelves to ſecure the Unity of God, 
by making the Father and the Son as nearly the 
ſame as poſſible; and that the modern Unitarians 
try to ſecure the ſame fundamental doctrine, ” 
making the Father and the Son as different as poſ- 
S006 ĩ ĩ ĩ ( . = PoE 
vi. I muſt now give a ſketch of the Hiſtory of 
the Doctrine of this firſt Article down to the pre- 
ſent time; but I will be very brief. 55 
Arianiſm got to be ſupported by ſome of the 
Roman Emperors, and occaſioned wars, till the 


end of the 7th Century“: it then became wholly 


extinct. The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
prevailed from that time till the Reformation :— 
Upon great religious revolutions, cuſtom, preju- 
dice, authority, &c. loſing their hold, numbers of 


men ſet up for teachers, and leaders of new ſects. 


At our Reformation, Socinus, Uncle and Nephew, 
attacked every thing, which ſeemed difficult to 


human reaſon; and endeavoured to remove every 


myſtery, It has been {aid®, that they were induced 
to do fo, by abhorrence of the ſlavery to the au- 


thority 


On review, it ſeems as if ſome idea of the Roman Laws 
(Codex, Lib. 1.) ſhould be given here;—and the beginning 
of our Reformatio Legum read. 


Gibbon, Vol. iii. p. 552, quarto—after the converſion of 


the Lombards.— Voltaire, Vol. xiv. Quarto, p. 63, bottom, 


ſays, (negleQing ſeemingly the diſtinction between Arians and 


cinians) * Le parti d'Arius apres trois cens ans de triomphe, 
et douze fiecles d'oubli, renait enfin de ſa cendre.” But Alliæ, 
in his Preface to Jews and Unitarians, p. ix. ſays, Within 
150 years, or thereabouts, after their firſt riſe, there hardly re- 
mained any Profeſſors of it.“ (of the Arian Se&.) — Perhaps 
Allx might reckon the later Arians too barbarous to be ſpoken of. 
Allix, Pref. p x1, 
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. thority of the Romiſh Church, under which reaſon 
had long groaned. —At firſt however, the Socinians 


called Chriſt God, and offered adorations to * him; 
but this was ſoon altered, even in the life-time of 
Fauſtus Socinus; and ſince that time, Chriſt has 
been, with them, a mere man, and the Holy Spirit 
no Per ſon. — They have been ſo preſſed with Scrip- 
ture, that they have been obliged to have ee 
to that deſperate expedient, of leſſening its autho- 
rity, ſo raſhly made uſe of by ancient Heretic. 
At the latter end of the 17th Century, St. John's 


SGoſpel (or rather the opening of it,) had been at- 
tributed? to Cerinthus, (the very man, againſt 


whom many perſons have judged it to have been 
written); and, at preſent, we find the inſpiration of 
Chriſt and St. Paul? eſtimated much lower than, 
as far as I know, they ever before have been, by 
any writer zealous for the honour of Chriftianity?. 
Pretty early in the 18th Century (the preſent,) 
there was a very extenſive Trinitarian Controverſy? 
Mr. Whiſton, Lucaſian Profeſſor of Mathematics 
in Cambridge, maintained what was called Arian- 
z/m, that the Logos was to Chriſt in the place of a 
rational Soul; but this ſeems to have been the opi- 
nion of Apollinarius*, Dr. Samuel Clarke was 
thought not quite orthodox, with regard to the 
generation of the Son of God, and the proceſſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt, which he explained ſo as to 
make a greater ſubordination than ſome ſtrict Tri- 
nitarians 


x See Racovian Catechiſm. Y Allix's Preface. 
Pr. Prieſtley's Letters, mentioned again Sect. x v1. 
Alt might have been mentioned, that, about the time of the 


Reformation Servetus and Valentinus Gentilis ſuffered death for 


their notions about the Trinity this is mentioned under the 
2d Article. 
b Maclaine, in his Notes on Moſheim, gives ſome account of 
this Controverſy, Vol. vi. 8 vo. p. 40. 
c See afterwards, Art. 11. Sect XIV. 
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hitarians approved; he was threatened by a Con- 
vocation in 1714, and his preferment was im- 
peced: but, I ſuppoſe, any one might now preach 
his doctrine without being thought irregular : he 
calls the Son and Holy Ghoſt Divine Perſons ; and 
thinks, that addreſſing prayers to them is warranted 
by Scripture*, He ſeems to differ very little from 
Biſhop Pearſon, if at all. Voltaire, with his uſual 
inaccuracy, calls him, “le plus ferme patron de 
la Doctrine Ariennes. ? 5 = 
In the ſummary of the Doctrines of Szwedenborg, 
we find this account of the Trinity, “ There 1s 
a Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; 
or, in other words, of the all-begetting Divinity, 
the Divine-Humanity, and the Divine-proceeding, 
or Operation; and that this Trinity conſiſteth not 
therefore of three diſtin& Perſons, but is united, 
as Soul, Body, and operation in Man, in the One 
Perſon of the Lord Jeſus Chrift, who therefore is 
the God of Heaven, and alone to be worſhipped, 
being Creator from Eternitv, Redeemer in Time, 
and Regenerator to Eternity.“ mention this no- 
| Os tion 

4 An Apology for Dr. Clarke gives the records. 

© It is ſaid, that Clarke's Book about the Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity prevented Queen Anne's making him Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and that Biſhop Gibſon told the Queen, He 
is the moſt learned and honeſteſt man in the Nation; he only 
wants one thing.” —< What is that?” — “ to be a Chriſtian.” 
He once declared, in a Paper laid before the Biſhops, that 
the Son of God was eternally hegetten by the eternal incomprehen- 
fible power and will of the Father.” —See Waterland's Arian 
Subſcr. p. 33. FS | | 5 | 

s Voltaire's Works, qnarto, Vol. xiv. p. 63.— This makes 
Voltaire's confounding Arian and Socinian appear ill: Dr. S. 


Clarke was very far indeed from being a Socinian. Vet Arian, 
it is ſaid afterwards, was a generic term. Art, 11. Sect. vi. 


P. 49. | | 
i Compare this expreſſion with Theodoret's account of Sa- 


bellianiſm, Her. Fab. 2. 9. it is tranſlated under Lardner's Dio- 
nyſius of Alexandria: Works, Vol. iii. p 78. 
VOL, II. | 
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tion chiefly on account of its making the Father 
no object of our worſhip; and dropping allo all 


worſhip to the Holy Ghoſt. 


I have no authentic account of the Moraviar 
notion concerning the Trinity, but, from what ] 
have ſeen of their worſhip, and heard, when at- 
tending their meetings, of their Sermons and 
Hymns, I ſhould conclude, that they take but 
little notice of the Father of Jeſus Chriſt. The 
Engliſh Law, made even fince the Revolution, 
(ſee : Blackſtone, Index, 7 rinity) puniſhes as Hereſy 
any denial of the doctrine of the Trinity; that is, 


either denying any Perſon of the Trinity to be God, 


or denying the Divine Unity. But this Law is 
not now enforced, though Parliament has refuſed 
to repeal | It. 

vii. Having finithed the i i/ory of this firſt Ar- 
ticle, we come to the Explanation of the particular 
expreſſions contained in it: but this need not be 
long. In a Syſtem of religious truths, it ſeems 
neceſſary to begin from the Nature of God: ſo 
that we might have expected ſuch an Article as 
the firſt, had there been no particular occaſion for 
it. It 1s however probable, that the compilers 
would have in their minds the chief of thoſe, who 
had denied any of the Attributes of God, as learnt 
either from natural religion, or revealed —One God 
may be oppoſed to two original principles; ** living,” 
to Idols; © true,” to falle Gods; - the Unity is 
oppoſed to all kinds of Gods of Polytheiſts: © ever- 
laſting,” to made with hands, deified, and periſh- 
able: © without Body” may alſo be oppoſed to Pa- 
gan Deities; or to Anthropomorphites; « parts,” 
to thole who thought Chriſt was * a part of God: 
without * paſh ons” is in Latin impaſſibilis, which 

may 
k Pearſon on the Creed, p 270, firſt Edit, or p. 135, fol.— 


For impartibilis, ſee Forbes, Vol. i. 1. 34. 3, &c. 


* Sv I? 


ip 7.7. RCP. VIIT,: ---. £44 
may mean incapable of ſuering, or may be oppuru 


to the Patripaſſians; or thoſe ſo called. Affirming 
God to be the Creator, is oppoſing thoſe, who 
held matter eternal; and thoſe, who held that the 
World was created by inferior Spirits, or ons, 
not commiſſioned by the ſupreme benevolent Be- 
ing: affirming God to be the Preſerver, is op- 
poling Epicureans, and all who ſhould deny a Pro- 
vidence. The profeſſion of a Trinity in Unity, is 
oppoſed to all, who held three Gods, or one God 
with three names; or who held the Son to be a 
mere Man, or inferior to the Father, as to his Di- 
vinity. The word © Perſon” is not to be under- 
ſtood in its uſual ſenſe, but as a Term borrowed 
from common language, and uſed in a ſenſe not 
very remote from its uſual ſenſe, to expreſs a diſ- 
tinction, which muſt be expreſſed in ſome way, and 
of which we have no clear comprehenſion. For 
the hands, wrath of God, &c. ſee Book 1. Chap, 
xIx. Sect. v. about Diſpleaſure. 
VII. After the explanation, comes the Proof ; ; 
but here we will confine ourſelves to that ſubject, 
which is expreſſed in the Te of the Article': the 
Doctrine of the Trinity is all that will at preſent 
ſtand in need of og — A regular proof of this 
doctrine would conſiſt of fve parts; all taken from 
Scripture. 1. A proof of the Unity of God. 2. Of 
the Divinity of the Father. 3. Of the Divinity of 
the Son. 4. Of the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, 
And the proof, that theſe might be put together, 
would make a fifth part.—1. The Unity of God 1s 
ſo clear from Scripture, that proof of that is ſurely 
needleſs. 2. The Divinity of the Father, ſays 
Biſhop ® Burnet, is denied by none. Or, if we 
conceive 


l Biſhop Burnet is mentioned, at the opening of this Article, 
as proving truths of natural religion under it. 
* Burnet on Articles, p. 50. Svo. 
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ohly adduce the prayers of Chriſt to his heavenly 
Father, as a proof of his Divinity. 3. The Divi- 
nity of the Sen is to be proved under the ſecond 
Article; 4. that of the Holy Ghoſt under the fifth: 
therefore, 5. nothing remains but to fee the Scrip- 
tural manner of putting theſe together; and I know 
not that we can fee that better, than by reading 
Dr. Samuel Clarke's collection of Texts, in which 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are mentioned 
Jointly. It would appear, from ſuch reading, that 
a Chriſtian may be permitted to give precedence 
ſometimes to the Son, ſometimes to the Holy 
Ghoſt, as occaſion may require.—If this form of 
proof ſeems at firſt fight imperfe&, I think one 
might venture to engage, that it will not ſeem fo, 
if, aſter going through the ſecond and fifth Articles, 
we return to the point where we now are. 
J will, therefore, in order to a regular proof, 
only make one more obſervation.—l believe many 
have a notion, that the Doctrine of the Trinity is 
formed in an arbitrary and prefumptuous manner, 
by going beyond what is revealed, and taking hu 
man imaginations for divine inſtructions or com- 
mands. My notion differs from this: I believe, 
that the Scripture is the ſource of the Doctrine in 
every part. The ſcriptural expreſſions are exa- 
mined, they are conſidered as fo many facts or 
phznomena, which muſt be conſiſtent, in ſome 
way or other, though we know not how. What 
can be done? what does the beſt and calmeſt reaſor 
dictate to be done in ſuch a caſe, but that we 
ſhould endeavour to claſt theſe facts or phænome- 
na, and then aſk, whether there is not ſome /#p- 
' psfition, on which they might all be accounted for? 
which would make them all unite, ſo far as to make 
different 


2 The number is 48, as I reckoned them up. 
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different parts of one plan? Ts not this the fame 
proceſs as folving any phenomenon of nature, by 
obſervation and experiment? what other method 
did Sir Ifaac Newton purſue, when he folved the 
phænomena of the Rainbow 2—he obſerved the co- 
Hours, their order, their breadth, the magnitude, 
the centers of the bows, and ſo forth; he conſi- 
dered the manner, in which rays of light are affected 
by paſſing through globes of water; he formed a 
ſuppoſttion, which ſhould tie all thefe phœnomena 
together, and reduce them to one plan: he tried 
whether it would ſuit, he formed or heard objec- 
tions, or, in other words, proved his ſuppoſition 
by controverſy; the thing, which at laſt proved 
that he was right, was, that a/ appearances came 
into his plan, and none was left without a place, 
and as it were a proviſion. The cafe is the fame 
with the Doctrine of the Trinity; a number of 
texts are examined, their conſiſtency is not ſeen; 
ſome ſuppoſition is to be formed, which ſhall bring 
them all into one plan: and that ſuppoſition is to 
be received as truth, which anſwers the end*. This 
is the force of ſaying, what I ſay with great al- 
ſurance, that, if all expreffions of Scripture, relating 
to the divine attributes, are claſſed according to 
the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, they are in- 
terpreted in the beſt, moſt eaſy, moſt natural man- 
ner, according to the ſoundeſt principles of Grammar 
and Criticiſm; ſo as they would be interpreted ſe- 
parately, if no particular end was in viewz taking 
each text with its context. = 
1x. Having 
A ſuppoſition, which makes all texts conſiſtent, may, no 
doubt, be poſibly a falſe ſuppoſition : It is not /itely to be fo; but 
it may be ſo. Vet ſuch an one is to be received for truth, for 
the preſent; and to be acquieſced in, in ſome degree, till ſome 


other hypotheſis appears to be preferable to it: Sir Iſaac News - 
ton's 4th Rule of Philoſophizing ſeems not unlike this, | 


63 


1x. Having now gone neun the Hiſtory, 


Explanation, and Proof, it remains, that we make 
the Application, 


The Application will conſiſt of the following par- 


ticulars: Firſt, the ſenſe in which a rational Chris. 


tian may now be ſuppoſed to give his aſent, in the 


preſent ſtate of knowledge: — 2. The conceſſions 


which might poſſibly be made, and the expedients 
which might be uſed, on our part, if thoſe who 


differ from us were defirous to make peace, and 
agree upon ſome terms of union. 3. The conceſ- 


 frons and accommodations, which might be required 


of Diſſeuters, in ſuch a caſe: 4. And, laſtly, the 


Improvemeizts which might poſſibly ariſe ſrom a 


right inveſtigation of our ſubject. 

X. Firſt then, we are to confider in what 
ſenſe a rational Chriſtian may now give his ſent to 
the firſt Article of our Church. But here it ſeems 
neceſſary previouſiy to reflect on the ſenſe, in which 
thinking and rational men uſe ſome words in ſpeak- 
ing of che Supreme Eeing. Particularly the words 
infinite, and divine. 

Sometimes, the word infinite has an unphiloſo- 
phical idea affixed to it, as if it expreſſed ſomething 
po/itive; but its proper ſenſe is“ negative, as the 
_ etymology itſelf declares; it means, without limit: 
when the mind enlarges number, for inftance, and 
ſces, that it can ſtill enlarge, and that there is no 
appearance of any limit, at which it muſt ſtop, it 
inters infinity of number. The ſame may be faid 
of power, duration, or even of intimacy of connexion. 
So that if a man aſcribes infinity to any thing, he 
does no more than expreſs a ſimple fact; an ope- 
ration of his mind: he ſays, that his mind has 


attempted 


b Locke, B. ii. Chap. xvil. ect. 8. FO cc . 8 of an 
end.“ 


a «a 
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attempted to aſſign a limit to that thing, but has 
returned diſappointed from the attempt. 

If we once quit this ſimple conception. we run 
into abſurdity; and, though we may deſpiſe fuch 
kind of abſurdity in more groſs inſtances, as when 
a perſon talks of an infinitely long tic with a can- 
dle at the end of it; or of the bottomleſs pit being 
paved 3 with ſcholars' ſkulls; —yet it is well, if we 
keep perfectly clear of all degrees of it ourſelves in 
caſes leſs ſtriking. I myſelf have heard a preacher, 
who was by no means deficient in eloquence, ſpeak 
of an Angel (or ſome other being) “ flying from 

one end of infinite ſpace to the other.?“ 
In order to obviate miſtakes, it may not be im- 
proper to hint, that when, in mathematics, a quan- 
tity is called infinitely great, or infinitely ſmall, the 
expreſſion is to be conſidered as technical, and is 
to be explained, by ſhewing, mathematically, ſome 
particular properties in the increaſe or decreaſe of 
ſuch quantities; ſuch as make that increaſe or de- 
creaſe unlimited, in ſome particular way. And, 
that when it is ſaid, that the fixed fars are at an 
infinite diſtance, it is only meant, that they are at 
an immenſe or unmeaſurable diſtance: that is, that 
men happen to have no meaſure now known, by 
which that diſtance can be aſcertained; no line ſo 
long, that by its being taken any number of times, 
the diſtance of the fixed ſtars can be made definite: 
or, the diſtance of the fixed ſtars is ſo great, that 
no known diſtance bears any aſſignable proportion 
to K. 
When we ſay, that a Being is Divine, what is 
it that paſſes in our mind? Is it not this? We take 
all the faculties and excellencies, of which we have 

1 Expreſſions which uſed to be mentioned amongſt young 
Scholars at Cambridge, as uſed by a preacher in a Conventicle. 
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any idea, unite them together, conſider them as 
belonging to one Being; we conceive them to be 
improved, refined, purified, enlarged, to the great- 
eſt degree poſſible; beyond any limit, which we 
can aſſign or imagine. The Being poſſeſſing theſe, 
we account divine: —it is poſſible he may have 
other faculties and excellencies, of which we have 
no conception, but theſe cannot make part of our 

idea of a Divinity.—And, as we acquire an idea 
of a Divine Being by collecting and uniting his At. 
tributes, ſo, if we find inſtances of ſuch attributes 
exerted, we aſcribe Divinity to the Being, in whom 
they are found. If there is imperfection in doing 
ſo, it lies in the human underſtanding (as far as 
we yet know it), not in our uſe of the powers which 

God has given us. 
Theſe things premiſed, we may ufe fewer words 
in our declaration equivalent to our firft Article; 
and make that declaration more ſimple.— Let it be 
then ſomething of this kind. 

* As to the Exiſtence and Unity of God, when 
my buſineſs is only to interpret his word, I have no 
difficulty. Nor do I heſitate about his being free 
from the imperfections and impurities of Boch, (or 
of whatever is diviſible) and the impotencies of hu- 
man palſions.— And how inadequately ſoever I may 
be able ro comprehend his infinite duration, power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, yet I cannot doubt, that 
they are declared and publiſhed in the Holy Serip- 
tures, or that He 1s there repreſented as the Creator 
and Preſerver of all things. Indeed, for ſuch opt- 
nions as theſe, I ſhall never have need to ſeparate 
myſelf from any religious Society, which is at all 
rational; and therefore, however important they 
may be as ſubjects of meditation, it is needleſs for 
me to enter minutely into them, when I am only 
comparing different interpretations of Scripture; 


and 
2 B. 1. Chap, 111. Sect. 1. 
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and that merely as they diſtinguiſh one Church from 
another.? | 


But, when it is propoſed to me to affirm, that 


« In the Unity of this Godhead there be three 
Perſons, of one ſubſtance, power and eternity; the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt;“ I have 
difficulty enough! my underſtanding is involved 
in perplexity, my conceptions bewildered in the 
thickeſt darkneſs: I pauſe, I heſitate; I aſk what 
neceſſity there is for making ſuch a declaration. 
And my difficulty is increaſed, when I find, that 


making this declaration ſeparates me from Chriſ- 


tians, whom I muſt acknowledge to be rational 
and well-informed; from thoſe, who have ſtudied 
ſome parts of Scripture with ſingular ſucceſs,” 
When I have continued in this ſtate for ſome 
time, I recollect, that every man in Society, when 
knowledge is progreſſive, may have occaſion to go 


upon propoſitions”, which only Beings ſuperior to 
bimſelf fully comprehend, for the preſent :—and 1 
ſee, that, if either ſuch a declaration mult be made, 


or ſome parts of Scripture muſt be neglected, or 


wreſted from their natural ſenſe, that then obſcu- 


rity ought not to deter me from making it; and 
that I muſt content myſelf with lamenting a ſepa- 


ration, to which I muſt ſubmit, as without it the 
ends of religious Society cannot be obtained. Things 
of a great and ſolemn nature cannot be recorded in 


the Scripture for no end or purpoſe. All therefore 


ſeems now to depend upon what the Scriptures really 


teach.” EE es 
I ſearch then the Scriptures ;—of the Father I 


find many things ſaid, which belong to none but 


God.—To the Son and Holy Spirit J find ſuch 7itles 


given, as ſeem to me due only to Divinity; and 


morcover ſuch intimacy of connexion with the Father 


| | : . 18 
f As Mariners calculate by rules, which they do not underſtand - 
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is aſcribed to them, as I can put no limit to: and 


the ſame is true of the power ſhewn in their various 


acts, and of the duration of their exiſtence. I can 
conceive no titles above their titles; no intimacy of 
connexion beyond theirs with the Father; no power 
above their power, no duration before or after their 
duration.” 

© If I had my choice, I would thus expref my- 
ſelf negatively; I would ſay, the connexion between 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt is ſuch, as I can ſet 
ao bounds to; I cannot make any ſeparation between 
them; — neilſier can I limit their power or duration; 
but, if 1 am called upon by authority to uſe a 
poſitive expreſſion, I uſe one, but neceſſarily in the 
Tame ſenſe: and thus I ſpeak of their being of one 


ſubſtance, power, and eternity.” Such indeed they 


are to me; to me they are divine; how they are ia 
themſebves, it is impoſſible for me to comprehend*, 

I am moreover very forcibly ſtruck with finding 
a kind of ſettled cuſtom in Scripture of mentioning 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt together, on the 
moſt ſolemn occaſions: of which Baptiſm is one; 
not more perſons, not fewer: to what can this be 
aſcribed? 

Still there is one thing never to be forgotten 
for a moment; that is, the Unity of God; Scrip- 
ture and Reaſon jointly proclaim, there is but ox 
Gop: however the proofs of the Divinity of the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt may ſeem to interfere with 


this, nothing is to be allowed them but what is 


conſiſtent with it: the divine nature, or ſubſtance, 
N can 


In Ser. 236 (or 191) de Tempore, Sect. 2. to be found in 
the Works of Auguſtin, the eternal generation of Chriſt is ex- 
preſſed by, non aliquod tempus aſcribimus.“ — It is alſo implied, 
that we take myſterious doctrines in order to av9id abſurdities; 

—* non poſſumus aliter confiteri eternum Patrem. ] ſpeak ra- 
ther of the general form or idea, non poſſumus aliter confiteri, 
can of this particular argument. 
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can therefore be but one ſulſtance = the divine 
power can be but * one power,” , 
But, does not this confound all. our concep- 

tions, and make us uſe words without meaning? | 

think it does; I profeſs and proclaim my con- 
fuſion in the moſt unequivocal manner: I make it 
an eſſential part of my declaration, Did I pre: 
tend to underſtand what I ſay, I might be a Tri- 
theiſt, or an infidel, but I could not both worſhip 
the one true God", and acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt 
to be Lord of all”. In uſing words with vg 
ideas, I might expreſs error and falſiood; but, in uſing 
words without ideas, I profeſs no falhood; I only 
unite the different ſayings of Scripture in the beſt 
manner I am able, though in a manner confeſſedly 
imperfect: but this imperfection I adopt, leſt I 
ſhould run into a greater evil, by putting a forced 
and wrong conſtruction on ſcriptural ſayings, in 
order to reduce them to the level of my human 
capacity.” 

Thus may any man aſſent to the firſt Article, 
ſuppoſing him convinced of the truth of the ſecond 
and fifth. It is not at all to be wiſhed, that aſſent 
ſhould be given with leſs Difidence: ſuch aſſent 
would be more open to cavil and objection than 
ours : but {till it may be allowed to take ſome no- 

tice of certain illuſtratious of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, as not wholly unworthy of attention; theſe 
might be conſidered, though they ought not to be 
admitted as authentic: they might ſerve to leflen 
the uncouthneſs of the Doctrine, though they 
could not make it clear. They might prevent 
men from being ſo diſguſted as raſhly, ſuddenly, 
to throw all 8 of it aſide, Thus, *Athanafis 


makes 
; n xvii. 3. u Acts x. 3 


* 1ſt Dialogue de Trinita a Is in ePr © Boiſe 
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makes Peter, Paul, and Timothy to be three Per. 
fons (uro5aces) in one, becauſe of their unanimity, 


or having only one mind. Two Parents are often 


to be confidered as one by the Child. A Body 
corporate are many or one, as they are conſidered in 


different lights.—* Ourſelves, our Souls and Bo- 


dies; —ſometimes, in popular language, (and the 
Scripture language is popular), the Body is ſpoken 
of as the /e/f; ſometimes the Soul; fometimes the 


compound of Body and Soul: — yet there is but one 
ſelf.— Such notions may have tome good effect, in 


preventing the bad effects of prejudice; but a re- 


ſpectful fuſperſe is all that a reaſonable man will 


afford them.—The ſame may be faid of the %s, 
which the Doctrine of the Trinity has feemed to be 
of;—as that of multiplying our relations, prevent- 
ing the exceſſes of devout Fear and Love, &c.— 
bur, of the preſumed »fes of revealing the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, hereafter”, 

x1, We now come to confider what could 
be done on our part, if thoſe who diſſent from us 
were deſirous to agree upon ſome terms of Union, 
Not that fucceſs has generally attended modera- 
tion, but it muſt be a ſatisfaction to have endea- 
voured to prevent the exceſſes of zeal without 
knowledge. 

It often happens in diſputes, that a ferm gets 
odium annexed to it, and then the 2ſ of that term 
increaſes that odium. This has happened in the 


_ caſe of names, uſed as opprobrious, though harm- 


leſs in themſelves; as Whig, Tory, &c. And I ſup- 


poſe it has happened with regard to the Term Tri. 
_ nity; a Term which does not at all imply our 


Doctrine, but is only uſed (as before-mentioned), 
like 


* The laſt Section of this Article. We might alſo refer back 
to the concluding part of Sect. 111. 


See Moſheim under Caliætus, and Syncretiſin. Index. 
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Vke Tiumvirate, to ſave repetition of particulars 


(Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt), and at the ſame 
time to mark their connexion: to prevent a num- 
ber of words. It 1s not a ſcriptural term, and our 
Doctrine might be expreſſed without it. Some 
have thought, © Præſtaret ſacræ ſcripturæ verbis 
adherere in tanto myſterio explicando.“ But it 


is conceivable, that any new word, with which no 


odium had been aſſociated, though anſwering the 
ſame purpoſe, might be allowed by all parties,— 
See Voltaire, Quarto, Vol. 24. p. 462. 

XII. It might tend to promote moderation, 
and, in the end, agreement, if we were induſtri- 


ouſly on all occaſions to repreſent our own Doc- 


4. as wholly unintelligzble. Something of this has 


been hinted before*: the plan would be uſeful, as 
1t would put us upon the footing of thoſe, who 
profeſs unintelligible Doctrines, and give us all the 
Liberties deſcribed in the tenth Chapter of our third 


Book. It would alſo oblige our adverſaries, who 
were diſpoſed to continue the combat, to oppoſe us 


on ground leſs advantageous to themſelves; on the 


ground of expediency: at the ſame time that it 
would diſpoſe others not to attack us at all. I 
fear we in general pretend too much, that our Doc- 
trine is intelligible; or we ule language, which 
ſeems to imply ſuch pretenſion: Biſhop Pearſon and 
Dr. Waterland would have written with greater 


effect, if they had taken occaſion, from time to 
time, to ſay, that, though they expoled the miſ- 


repreſentations of others, they did not pretend to 
have any clear ideas of their own Doctrine. Whilſt 


we 


eder Olam. By the way, Buxtorf, in his Bibliotheca Rab- 
binica, does not ſpeak, as if the Author of either Seder Olam 


had been at any time a Chriftian. Dr. Maclaine condemns 
ang unſcriptural terms, On Moſheim, Cent. v. ii. v. x. 
> In Section x. 
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we ſpeak as if we underſtood our Doctrine, the 
difference between Diſſenters and us is a difference 
ot Opinion; but, when we own, that we have no 
ideas to the Doctrine, though we think it our 
duty to retain it, the difference may be merely a 
difference of words; for which the injunction to 
* ſpeak the ſame thing*®,” may be a complete re- 


medy. The words of our Article might be made 


to expreſs the difficulty of the Doctrine more 


ſtrongly, than they do at preſent, but the meaning 


would, in reality, be the fame with the preſent 
meaning. There is an inconceivable connexion, 
it might be ſaid, between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, more intimate than can be Defined ; 

and A of theſe has infinite power and wiſdom, as 


far as is conſiſtent with the inſinite power and wil. 


dom of the other two, and with the Unity of God. 
And each has exiſted for a time without limit.“ — 


This language does not pretend to convey clear 
ideas; that of our Article rather does. 


X111. I apprehend, that our Divines do not 
dwell ſufficiently on that fundamental principle of 
both natural and revealed religion, the Unity of 
God: they run'out into proofs of the Divinity of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghoſt, as if theſe Doc- 


trines were not limited by each other, and by thoſe 


of the Divinity of the Father, and the divine Unity. 
To dwell frequently on the divine Unity, to recur 
perpetually to it, is neceſſary, in order to keep our 
trinitarian doctrine in its right form; to omit the 
mention of it at any time, is really miſrepreſemation: 


the Divinity of the Son is a doctrine of a part of 


Scripture, more properly than of the whole; and 
therefore it muſt be always ſo underſtood, that it 


may be conſiſtent with other parts. T hough, for 
the ſake of diſtinctneſs, the Divinity of the Son is 


conſidered 
© x Cor. i. 10. 
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conſidered ſeparately in the ſecond Article, and that 
of the Holy Ghoſt in the fifth. Moreover, dwelling 
much on the Unity of God would be uſeful; with 
reſpect to our adverſaries. Thoſe, who were moſt 
candid, and moſt inclined to concord, would find 
their minds ſoftened, and their prejudices againſt 
us weakened: And thoſe of a more contentious 
| nature would loſe ſome advantages, which they at 
preſent poſſeſs : they call themſelves Unitarians ; a 
favourable name! ſince all Polytheiſm is undoubt- 
edly error and barbariſm: but are they more Uni- 
tarians than we are? that is what they would inſi- 
nuate; but their pretenſions to the title would 
appear the more feeble, the more frequently we 
inſiſted on the Unity of God. Anti-trinitarians 
would be a fair honeſt name for them to give 
themſelves. The Father of Gregory of Nazianzum 
Cave ſpeaks of as © virum optimum, at Hypfſta- 
riorum erroribus miſerè ſeductum;“ and then he 
adds an explanation of what he means by Hyßſiſta- 
71, © Secta ea erat ex Judaiſmo et Gentiliſmo 
conflata, que tamen ſummum illum et obige Ye, 
unde ſectæ nomen, unice colebat.” | 
I ſuppoſe the main objection of moderate, 
private men, of thoſe, who are. to be reckoned 
neither friends nor enemies to the Doctrine of 
our Church, is, tbat it interferes with the Divine 
Unity; this is an objection continually operating, 
therefore no occaſion ſhould be neglected of con- 
vincing them, that no ſet of men are more ſtre- 
nuous than ourſelves in maintaining that funda- 
mental doctrine. BE 
XIV. In bringing our Church and its adver- 
aries to an agreement, one principal difficulty 
would arife from our addrefling ourſelves to the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt in Prayer. As we hold them to 
be divine, we muſt think ourſelves obliged to bor 
| them 
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them divine honours: ſach Diſſenters as account 
them not divine, would look upon it as a profana- 
tion to addreſs them in prayer.—I do not ſee how 
this difficulty 1s to be obviated, except 1t were to 
be allowed, that any Being may be addrefled as 
what he is, and then ſcriptural expreſſions were to 
be uſed in the form of addreſſes. In this caſe, the 
addreſſes might be offered in different fenſes by 
different perſons; but this need occaſion no ail. 
turbance or confuſion; as was ſhewn from the 
inſtance of deliver us from evil,” and other in- 
ftances in the third Book®. — And why may not 
any Being be addreſſed as what he is ? Proteſtants 
are againſt offering up prayers to Saints, or any 
being except the Supreme; but then is it not be- 
cauſe, in the prayers uſually offered, ſomething is 
implied, which really is not true ?—as that tde 
perſons addreſſed can hear and aſſiſt, when they 
cannot? We are, at leaſt, in no danger of fuck 
error, if we adhere to words of Scripture. Our 
addreſſes might be called prayers by thoſe, who 
thought the Son and Holy Ghoſt Divine Perſons; 
by others they might be called petitions, or by any 
other name. —Perhaps thoſe, who would not allow 
the Holy Gholt to be a Per ſon of any kind, might 
decline addreſſing any thing to him; and there 
might be ſome, who conceived the Son to be in- 
capable of hearing them; yet he engaged to be 
with the Church © alway,” even unto the fend 
of the world.” The Vine muſt needs be as much 
alive as the branches ; the Shepherd as the flock: — 
the Head of the Body as the members. Poſlibly, the | 
Ds | more 


4 See B 111. Chap. iv. Sect. rv. v. IX. 
© Dr, Prieſtley, in illuſtrating Matt. xxviii. 19, uſes language 
as if the Holy Ghoſt was a perſon, See Famihar Illuſtrations, 
P- 30. 
Matt. xxvili. 20. 
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more candid and complying might addreſs them- 


{elves to the Holy Spirit in their own ſenſe; that 


is, make it a mode of addreſſing themſelves to the 
Deity: and might conceive that the Son, he who 
was at the rigat hand © of the Majeſty on high, 
and who was highly“ exalted, fo that at his 
name every knee ſhould bow, might be addreſſed 
without profanation. Socinus himſelf allowed 
Chriſt to be divine (as he is called in the Racovian 
Catechiſm) and diſputed with Francis David in 
favour of offering up devotions to him: and, though 
this was changed, yet the uſe of terms wholly ſcrip- 
tural might have ſome effect. Why ſhould any 
Chriſtian object to ſuch an addrels as the following ? 
O thou, who in the beginning waſt with God, 
and waſt God, — Thou, by whom all things were 
created, that are in Heaven and Earth—Thou, in 
whoſe name all men are by Baptiſm admitted into 
the new and laſt diſpenſation of God ;—and made 
partakers of the new covenant :—at thy name every 
knee ſhall bow :—hear us; intercede for us; me- 
diate between our Judge and us; be thou our Ad- 
vocate with the Father; thou, who fitteſt at the 
right hand of the Majeſty on high:—lend to us the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghoſt: thou, who 
kneiv no fin, and hadft power on earth to forgive 
fins, help us, who are concluded under ſin; O 
Lamb of God, that takeſt away the fin of the 
world, let us not loſe any of the benefits of thy 
ſtopendous ſacrifice! This form of addreſs might 
content ug, and need not, one would think, diſguſt 
thoſe who diſſent from us —It might be much en- 
larged, without departing from Scripture. 
xv. It 


s Heb. i. 3. b Phil. ii. 9 
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xv. It could not be expected, that we ſhould 
take ſo much pains to accommodate and re- 
commend ourſelves to thoſe, who difſent from us, 
without expecting ſomething from them 7 return. 
They might ſay, that, whilſt we were bringing our 
doctrines, &c. nearer theirs, we were improving 
them; but this is not to be ſuppoſed; according 


to our notions we ſhould be making them worſe: 


if in any inſtance we conceived ourſelves to be im. 
proving, that ought not to be reckoned amongſt 


our compliances.— It might alfo be urged, that, if 


our fide complied ſafkiciently, their's need not com- 


ply at all; but one fide muſt feel reluctant and 
| mortified, if the other does nothing ; and expe- 


rience tells us, that, in all diſputes, if we would 
effect a reconciliation, we mult provide more than 
what is barely ſufficient ; we muſt take for granted, 


that ſome part of what we provide will be waſted 


and loſt. 
I apprehend, that the Church of Eugland ind 


the generality of thoſe who diſſent from it, might 


unite and worſhip together, if they were properly 
diſpoſed and directed: it would be a different thing 
to ſay, it is probable, in the preſent ſtate of things, 


that they will; but it ſeems owing to faults and 


imperfections on one fide or the other, that they 
do not: ] collect this from ſeveral things, which 
have been already conſidered ;—as, that mutual 
conceſſions even in ſpeculative doctrines, though 
we have not power to alter what the Scriptures de- 
clare, are * allowable for the ſake of unity; and 
practicable; — that for facial worſhip it is not per- 
fect unity of. private opinion, but only unity of 
Doctrine or Teaching which is required: that the 
ſame forms of expreſſion may be uſed by different 

perſons 


& B. 111. Chap. 1y. Sect. 1x, 1 111. Iv. 1. 
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perſons in different ſenſes : — that we actually agree 
with many diſſenters in all the fundamentals ® of na- 
tural and revealed religion; and differ in ſcarce 
any thing, which the human mind can compre- 


hend; in ſcarce any thing, except what belongs 


to the Eſſence of God, or what is to be done on 
the part of God. —How childiſh were it, for in- 
ſtance, not to allow thoſe faculties to be iHinite, to 
which 10 limit could be aſſigned! The Diſſenters 
cannot limit the duration of him, who was © in the 
beginning,” nor the power of him, by whom all 


things were created, nor the majeſiy of him, to 


whom every knee ſhall bow; why then not allow 
them unlimited? that is, infinite? 

But our proper buſineſs is now with the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and that as diſtinct from the doc- 
trine of the Divinity of the Son or Holy Ghoſt: — 
the chief buſineſs, in myſterious doctrines, ſeems 
to be, to get ſcriptural forms of expreſſion, which 


all might agree to, though in different ſenſes ;— 


we have already mentioned a form of addrets to the 
Son of God, and we will endeavour to imagine one to 
the Holy Ghoſt under the 5th Article. The term 
Trinity not being ſcriptural, we cannot adhere to 
Scripture and uſe that; but, as we recommended to 
our Church to drop it, we may recommend to Diſſen- 
ters not to quarrel with it; the thing is in ſcripture, 
what ſignifies the word? why reject Trinity, and 


ule Triumvirate ?—-it does not of itſelf imply, that 


the three Perſons are divine; it only implies, that 
they are, in Scripture, (and ought to be, by Chriſ- 


tians) ſo frequently mentioned together, as to make 
It worth while to have a collective name for them. 


It it is faid, that, when our Church drops the term, 
the Difſenters need not adopt it, the anſwer is al- 


ready given; both meaſures need not be practiſed, 
| * but 
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but both may be recommended, till one is prac- 
tiſed. Each would make the other more readi] 

ſubmitted to. And recommending both 1s the 
moſt likely method to accompliſh one.—ILven if 
no other ſenſe could be annexed to the word Trinity 


but our orthodox one, the moſt that could be ſaid 


would be, that we wiſh Diſſenters not to reject a word, 


which is wmeaning, and which expreſſes briefly a 
_ doctrine, that we "think | it our duty to record and 


PR though we do not comprehend 1t. 

In the preſent caſe, the Diffenters, as it ſeems 
from the nature of the thing, might more eaſily 
come over to us, than we to them. It we join 


them, we muſt deny to the Son and Holy Ghoſt 


that honour, which appears to us to be due to 
them; this we cannot do without violating tho{c 
relative duties, which we conceive mey be 1mpor- 


tant. The Son and Holy Ghoſt ſeem ta be ſet 


forth in Scripture as 72/irumental in the ſalvation of 


Mankind; we dare not prefer any plan of our own 
to that, which ſeems to us divine. But, if they 
join us, all they need do is, to uſe, or perhaps be 
prefent while we uſe, a few unmeaning words; 
every one gives up ſomething as an individual for 
the good which he receives as a member of locicty; 
what eaſier ſacrifice than this can be made to 


ſocial religion? to long as we clearly maintain the 


Unity of God, why need others ſcruple a few un- 


meanin® funds merely becauſe they ſee to inter- 
fere with it? If they draw up any other forms of 


words b. contradict ours, thoſe forms muſt have 
as little meaning as ours“, conſidered only as a con- 
tradiction rand can it be conceived poſſible, that 
the omniſcient Judge would condemn any perſon 
tor ſuch a compliance as is here meant, when bis 
on mative for making it was a deſire to promote 

che 

o See B. 111. Chap. x, Seck. 111. 
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tue influence of Religion, by ſtrengthening reli- 
gious ſociety? and, when he does no more from 
that motive, than he probably does on other ? occa- 
ſions for leſs important ends? It ſeems agreed, that 
giving a verbal aſſent in 67duc;y matters is inno- 
cent, as being needful, though we do not under- 
ſand what we aſſent to (as in law. ic rms); but ic is 
nzver more needful, never more requii.te, nor 
therefore ever more agen iz, than in matters of 
Religion. | 

I thould imagine, that a peruſal of Conboutine's 
Leller * to Alexander and Arius, might afford 
ſome pleaſure to ſuch as were inclined to adopt theſe 
ſentiments. It is curious to fee how Voltaire © 
zorgets all his contempt of Conſtantine, when he 

would give force to this Leiter as bearing hard on 
theological diſputes. 

*. The laſt part of what we have called 
the Application is, to inquire whether our re- 
ſearches have given us any reaſon to think, that any 
1/5rovements may be made relative to the ſubject 
oi our Article. At ſeems poſſible, that more atten- 
tion may be paid to the number of Titec, which 
(ccur in ancient writings, and that ſome better 
account may be given of them than has hitherto 
been giyen; but this is menticned curſorily; ſome 
things may deſerve a more careſul and diſcincꝭ 
attention, 

It ſeems as if improvement might be made 
in the manner of applying p/loſop-:y to tl. Scrip- 
tures; or in hindering it from being w..yngly ap- 
plied ſuch improvement I mean as might tend 

| PSF mary 
p B. 717, Chap. x. Sect. 1. and 11. 


4 See Fuſcbins's s Life of Conſtantine: Book 2d. partie. Chap. 


64. 6g. 70. mentioned in Lardner's Account cf the Council oz 
ce, 


* Works, 4to, Vol. xxvii. p. 4 52. 
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particularly to ſettle the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
the preſent age, we are proud of our philoſophy, 
and we encourage it ſo much as to make it ſome- 


times run out into luxuriance; to reduce and prune 


luxuriant ſhoots, is certainly to improve: — indeed 


Chriſtians in all ages, eſpecially thoſe who have 


prided themſelves on any opinions, have made too 
free with Scriptures; and many parts of the Canon 
have been rejected, at different times, becauſe they 
were, or ſeemed, contrary to certain favourite pre- 
conceived notions. The Manicheans had an ab- 
horrence of matter, and therefore all parts of Scrip- 

ture, which mentioned the uſes of matter, were 
rejected as ſurious; the whole Old Teſtament was 
cut off at one ſtroke; our modern Philoſophers are 
prodigious friends of matter, and therefore Scripture 
muſt be conſtrued fo that even the Soul may be 
material, To jet aſide whole books of Scripture 
ſeems ſomething more groſs than to interpret; yet, 


if we ſet aſide the genuine ſenſe, we may as well 
ſet aſide words too; for, deprived of their right 


ſenſe, words muſt eee be uſeleſs, or miſlead. — 


But we have a vero way of leſtening the force of 
Scriptures, which do not favour us; inſtead of 


treating Books as ſpurioils, we diminiſh the degree 
of Inſpiration.— A ſacred writer, we fay, might be 
biaſed by his prejudices; he might be miſtaken ! 


we muſt not in a//* caſes traſt too implicitly | &c. 


Surely, when our Adverſaries go theſe lengths, 
they do not perceive, that they are in reality con- 
frming thoſe doctrines, which they confeſs them- 
ſelves unable to overthrow, without meaſures which 
take away the whole matter in diſpute. All that 
we affirm is, that, jippoſing the Scriptures, as we 
have them, to be Es inſpired, ſo that every 
thing in them! is truul, ſuch and ſuch doctrines are 

contained 


8. -P riefiley's Letters, Pe 149. 1 59. P. 122. is ſtrong. 
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contained in them: the moment that our adver- 
faries change any part of this ſuppoſition, there is 
no longer any queſtion between us. Dean Alix, 
in the Preface to his Book already quoted, ſpeak- 
ing of the Socinians, ſays, that their diviſions oc- 
caſioned their want of ſucceſs; and thoſe diviſions, 
he fays, © will unavoidably follow, till they can 
agree in unanimouſly rejecting the authority of 
| Scripture*.,” — The Book was publiſhed in 1699, and 
whoever compares the event with the prediction, 
will be ſtruck with the fagacity of the Author. 
T be implicit reverence, which we ought to ſhew 
to the Scriptures, is well expreſſed in a piece about 
 Noetus the Parripaſſian, aſcribed to Hippolytus, ac- 
cording to Lardner's a Tranſlation. * The Scrip- 
rures ſpeak truth, but Noetus does not underſtand 
them. But though Noetus does not underſtand, 
the Scriptures nevertheleſs are not to be laid aſide.” 
Noetus was an Unitarian of the * ancient ſort : ſub- 
ſtitute a modern one, the paſſage is ſtill applicable. 
Dr. Powell, who had as good pretenſions to the cha- 
racter of a Philoſopher as any man, has written a 
Charge * on the uſe and abuſe of Philoſophy in 
the ſtudy of Religon,” in which he fays?, that 
„the Engliſh Clergy” © have wiſely avoided the 
application of 1t, (Philoſophy) where ſuch appli- 
cation is imper tinent or profane: impertinent, as 
in interpretation“ of b Scripture; Profane, as in the 
| Judging of God's decrees.” 
+ 


t P., X11 | 

u Lardner's Works, Vol. 3. p. 16. where there is more aid 
to the purpoſe than is here quoted. 

. Y P. 349. 

In ſome ways, and ſome caſes, I am n apt to think, Philoſophy 
may be of uſe in interpreting Scripture; as for inſtance, about 
voluntary actions of man: Scripture ſpeaks common ſenſe, but it 
15 perverted, by enthuſiaſm, or ſuperſtition, or by being taken 
too literally; perhaps there is no remedy here like true Philoſo- 


* 4 | Phy ; 
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It I may ſpeak frankly, the truth of the matter 
teems to be this; the Trinitarians have formed their 
doctrine in one way, and the Anti-trinuarians in 
another: the Trinitarians have collected their doc. 
trine from Scripture only; the Anti-trinitarians, diſ. 
guſted with the difficulties attending that method, 
or with abuſes of it, and hoping to ſoften and mo- 
derate what appeared to them harſh and uncouth, 
have ſet out from notions of common ſenſe, reaſon, 
natural religion; and, taking for granted, that 
Scripture, if rightly interpreted, muſt coincide with 
theſe, have interpreted 1t by bringing 1t as near to 
them as poſſible. I ſhould imagine, from their 
writings, that they themſelves would oz: this, but, 
if any of them difown it, nothing more can be 
ſaid, However, I will refer to a few authorities, 
and then obſerve, that this is not ſimple, genuine 
interpretation; that, though it be true in theory, 
that Reaſon and Scripture coincide, yet in practice 
we are not to take for granted, that our preſent 
reaſon is perfectly right reaſon; (experience is 
againſt that;) and ſuppoſing God to inform us of 

e = any 
phy: for that alone can unfold the real meaning of popular ex- 
preſſions, uſed from mens feelings. I had ſome ſuch idea, when 


T ſaid that Ep. Barnet ſometimes ſeems to want Philoſophy. — 
Introd. Sect. vi. oe 
See Socinus on John i.— where he expreſſes a fear, leſt 
Chriſtianity ſhould become contemptible in the whole world: the 
{ame thought appears in modern Sociman writings : ſee Short 
Defence of Div. of Chriſt. p. 25, 27. 1 | 
See alſo Myheim, Vol. 4. 8vo. p. 515. (or Cent. 16. Sect. 3. 
Part 2. Chap. 4. Sect. 15.)—Macknight ſomewhere agrees with 
Moſheim's account; viz. that the Socinians take that ſenſe, which 
is moR agreeable to reaſon, without nicely obſerving the ex- 
preſſion; but I do not now find the place, not having made my 
reference exactly. | | | 
Tillotſon ſays, they attend to words, as oppoſed to the in- 
tention, with which thoſe words are introduced: but that J con- 
ceive to be only the zweans of getting their reaſonable opinion 
received. (Vol. 1, Fol. p. 412, on John i. 14.) 
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any thing, it probably would be ſomething, which 
our reaſon would be unlikely ſoon to find out. 


xvii. It we could accompliſh what has juſt 


now been recommended, an honeſt ſimplicity of 
interpretation, we ſhould naturally advance in im- 
provement, by attending more and more minutely 
to the particular circumstances, in which any ex- 
preſſions were uſed, which ſeemed to interfere with 
each other. In popular language, ſeeming contra- 
qictions and inconſiſtencies perpetually ariſe, or 
contradictions in words, when chere is no incon- 
ſiſtency whatever in the meaning. A large liſt of 
ſuch contradictions might be taken out of Scrip- 
ture, as all ſects will allow; why then might not 
thoſe ſeemingly oppoſite declarations concerning 
the Diviue Nature, which have given occaſion to 
different ſects amongſt Chriſtians, be in ſome mea- 
ſure reconciled, if we attended to circumſtances 


with ſufficient exactneſs? t ſeems to me as if 


much might be hoped for from this method. — 
The Scriptures do not, in different circumſtances, 
peak in the lame way of the equality or ſubordi- 
nation of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; and 
ſometimes one ſituation ſucceeds another - almoſt 
imperceptibly. The 19th» Chapter of St. John's 
Golpel may afford an in{tance. When Chriſt prays 


to the Father in the character of a han ſent o 
teach, &c. he ſpeaks, with propriety, as if the Fa- 


ther were ie only God,” and he himſelf a man. 
But, when he ſpeaks 1n circumſtances, which im- 
ply his earthly office to be expired, then he makes 
himſelf equal with God. In this light, compare 


verle 3 with verſe + and verſe 11, looking back 


to John x. 3o, with a reference to Leviticus XXIV. 
16.,—In verle 3, he ſays, “this is life eternal, chat 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jelus 


= Chriſt 
b B. 1. Chap. x. In *. 
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Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent:”—But, when he has 
once ſaid, I have finiſled the work, which thou 
gaveſt me to do,” (verſe 4.) then another ſcene opens 
upon us; we are in Heaven, Chriſt is aſcended to 
the “ right hand of the Majeſty on high;” the 
earthly things, the earthly offices of the Meſa 
are vaniſhed; and, if we give into this conception, 
we ſhall rightly feel and underſtand what follows; 
c And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own ſelf, with the Glory which I had with thee 
before the World was.” In like manner verſe 11. 
„ And now I am no more in the world; but theſe 
are in the world” —keep them—** that they may 
be one, as we are.” —Chrift had before ſaid, (John 
x. 30.) ] and my Father are one, and had been 
near being ſtoned, (according to Lev. xxiv. 16.) 
for uſing an expreffion ſo like blaſphemy. 

Machnighit looks? Won this oneneſs as not being 
unity of Perſon (or perhaps we ſhould ſay, of ſib- 
fance,} but only © a perfect union of counſels and 
defions.” —Yet St. Paul ſays, who, (what man, 
or finite being) hath known the mind of the Lord? 
or © who hath been his Counſellor?” I, for my 
part, can put no limit to the wiſdom of him, who 
has © a perfect union of counſels and deſigns” with 
the Deity.—1 think no finite being could uſe ſuch 
language as Chriſt uſes, though it may not convey 
a definite idea to #5, about being one with the 
Father, without the greateſt arrogance and pre- 
ſumption : was Chriſt then arrogant? conſider the 
lowlineſs of his character, the humble ſimplicity of 
this affecting prayer. Read verſe 21 and 22.— He, 
who had a right to utter ſuch things, and was um- 
ble while he uttered them, can have nothing too 
great conceived of him. But we muſt not incroach 
too much on the ſubje& of the ſecond Article. . 


© On the place, p. 569, 4 Rom, xi. 34. 
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Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; 
and one Lord, Jeſus Chriſt, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.“ This verſe, taken by itſelf, 
might lead us to think, that the Father only was 
to be conlidered as God, and the Son as havin 

ſome kind of authority, zor divine, which made 
him to be entitled Lord. But, if we conſider the 
circumſtances, in which the verſe is introduced, I 
think it will clearly favour our docttines. St. Paul 
is giving his directions to the Converts about their 
partaking of the heathen ſacriſices, or feaſts upon 
the ſacrifices, or, as our Bible expreſſes it, eatin 

things © offered in ſacrifice to Idols.“ He tells them, 
« an Idol is nothing in the world,” no real object 


of worthip; there is but one object of reaſonable 


worlhip, the on ſupreme God ;—but then, as if 
recollecting, that this ſaying, however true, might 
miſlead the Converts, with regard to the dignity 
of the character of Chriſt, now in Heaven, and 


prevent their addreſſing any adorations to him, he 


proceeds to mention C/71/t as a right object of wor- 
hip, (the worſhip of him being ſuppoſed ſome 
how conſiſtent with the worſhip of the ove true 
God) only making ſome variety in his expreſſion. 


He calls him Lord, inſtead of God; the word God. 


having been uled before, the repetition of it, in 
tais caſe, might found unpleaſing ; or even like 
Polytheiſm; but he calls him by a title, which had 
belonged to Fehovah, and by which the one ſupreme 
God might at any time be lawfully addrefled. - 
Nothing can be more clear to me, than that St. 
Paul meant to oppo/e right objects of wwor/lrp to 
wrong ones; and that he mentions Feſus Chriſt as a 


right 


1 Cor. viii. 5. 


P. S. Bp. Pearſon has a ſhort remark on this text, p. 251, on 
Creed, 1ſt. Ed,—or p. 126, Fol. Ed. 7 
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right one. By calling him Ter, he conic not 
mean to deny, that he was Cod ; any more chan 
hy calling the Father God, to deny, that he was 
Lord. » It C i is not God, becauſe there is but 
que God; we muſt ſay, that the Za:her is not Lo, 
for St. Paul tells us here expreſſly, there is bar 
ene Lord. 

St. Paul ſays, that, amongſc the Heat beak, there 
are Gods man), and Lords many,” and then 
adds, that we Chriſtians have but o::e God, and 
one Lord; making the Father correſpond, in {ome 
iort, to the Heathen Gods, the Son to the Heg- 
then Lords; this induces Mr. Locke to conclude, 
that Chriſt is called Lord here only as our i Aedic- 

„ hot in his divine character: though there does 
ſeem ſome analogy intended between the heathen 
Lords, or“ Lerds many, and our Lord Chriſc, 
yet that, I think, cannot deſtroy the force of the 
reaſoning juft now uſed. 1 ſhould rather ſay, 
thercfore, that Chriſt is Lord 4 as mediator, 
and on account of the Glory which he had with the 
ather © before the world was“ This is alſo 
Biſhop Pearſon's opinion, and the moſt ſcriptural. 
Beſides, the deſeription immediately following the 
mention of Jeſus Chriſt does not agree ſo well with 
the idea of Mediator, as of Crea ont by whom are 
all chings, and we by him.“ — And let any on? 
comper? this with what is ſaid in like manner of the 

Feather: 


f Locke on 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
Hume (Nat. Hiſt. 07 Rel. Set. 4.) hews, : t Deĩtice were 
not always conlidered as Creators of the World. Mr. Locke's 
diſtinction is, into Oro, Gods, who were ſuppoſed to reſide in 
Heaven, and Aziponres (anſwering to Paalim) Lords, or Lord- 
g i, who were ſuppoſed to refide on earth, and do all buſi- 
neſs between men and the Orot: the ©:o; being too great to 
tranſact buſineſs with men 7mmediatch; Locke refers to Mede, 
john XvIl. 5. 
See the paflage juſt now referred to. 
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Father: “e of whom are all things, and we in him :* 
—let him, who can, interpret theſe two deſcrip- 
tions, fo as to ſhew, that the one belongs to a 
Being purely divine; the other to a Being merely 
human.—1I do not ſay, that theſe deſcriptions con- 
vey diſtinct ideas, or are intended to do ſo;—but 


they prevent our aſſigning limits to the attributes 


of the Perſons deſcribed, | 
More inſtances might be produced of the Son 
being ſpoken of differently in different circum- 
ſtances; in which the conſideration of the circum» 
ſtances would remove, or account for, any ſeeming 
inconſiſtency: but, the notion being ſufficiently 
opened, I will confine myſelf to remarking, that 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, that learned, candid, and va- 
luable writer, might have corrected and improved, 


as it ſeems to me, ſome of his obſervations, rela- 


tive to our preſent ſubject, by that attention to 
circumſtances, which we are now recommending. 
 —He quotes many texts, in which he ſeems to 
think, that the word “ God” is equivalent to the 
Father : but at the {ame time it ſhould be obſerved, 


that God is very frequently ſpoken of in Scripture 


without any relation to the diſtinction of ' Perſons 
in the Holy Trinity; as we ſhould ſpeak of him in 


reaſonings on natural religion, in ſhewing his power 


and wiſdom in the works of the Creation“. To 


introduce 


& In 2 Cor. xiii. 14. (“ the Grace of our Lord,” &c.) and 
in other places, (ſee Clarke's Scrip. Doctrine Trin. Part 1. 
Chap. 4. alſo Part 1. Chap. 1. Sect. 1, 2) The word God does 
ſeem to be uſed where the Father, a Perſon of the 'Trinit\ , might 
be uſed; but my idea is ſomething of this fort; ſuppoſe three 
perſons joined in a civil Government, after the manner of the 


Roman 7riumwirate, and two of them went out in certain offices, 


(to head an army, treat with foreign Princes, &c.) then he wha 
remained, and was merely Sovereign, might be called Sovereign, 
when the others were called General, Admiral, Ambaſſador, or 


_ 


&. Nor would it follow, that thoſe who were from home hag 
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introduce the diſtinction of perſons ſeems often 
unneceſſary, (always perhaps, except when we are 
concerned with the Chriſtian plan of ſanctifying 
and ſaving mankind); and, when it is unneceſſary, 
it may alſo fometimes be improper. However, | 
ſhould think the word * God” muſt be, generally 
ſpeaking, rather equivalent to the 7hree PErfons of 
the Trinity, than to any one of them'. 
With regard to Cbriſt in particular, when he 
addreftes himfelt in his human character to God, 
or ſpeaks of him to the Jews, he calls him not ſo 
much his God as his Father ; ſometimes the Father, 
— But even this word *© Father” does not ſeem 
always to mean lie Father in the Trinity. I ſhould 
conceive it to mean, in many caſes, God in general, 
if we may fo ſpeak; God, as independent of the 
trinitarian diſtinction of Perſons. — When we lay, 
% Our Father, which art in Heaven,” we mean the 
one Supreme * God, not one perſon of the Trinity; 
and Chrift would naturally uſe the term more fre- 
quently than we: though not ſo often as he does, 
I thould think, if the Socinian hypotheſis were 
well founded; if Chrift were a mere man, and only 
an human teacher, ſupernaturally aſſiſted: he would, 
in that caſe, rather call God his Lord, his Sove- 
reien, or &c. In ſome places, particularly where 
the Son ſpeaks of his exiſtence “ before the world 
was,” or after the conſummation of all things, the 
word © Father” may ſignify the Perſon of the Holy 
Trinity ſo called; but that the word © G ſhould 
aſs: denote 


Bp. Pearſon (Creed, Art. 1. p. <9, ft. edit) has this diſ- 
tinction, which he calls gr,“ that is common; between 
the Father perſonally conſidered, or as a perſon of the Trinity; 
and ęſentially conſidered, © as comprehending the whole Trinity.” 

m This language is uſed by Pope in his Univerſal Prayer; 
« Father of all,” &c. by Milton, © Theſe are thy glorious 
works, Parent of good. 5 ; | 85 
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denote the Father in ordinary diſcourſes in the New 


Teſtament, ſeems very unlikely. | 
St. Mark gives an account of a Dialogue between 


our Saviour and a Jewiſh Scribe; they ſeem to agree 


about the Unity of God. Chriſt ſays, The Lord 
our God is one Lord:“ or, he is one: the Scribe 
ſays, © there is one God, and there is none other 
but he.” — But this has no more concern with the 
doctrine of the Trinity as it appears to me, than if 
that doctrine had never been revealed; the Unity 
of God is here only oppoſed to Polytheiſm and Ido- 
latry; the Scribe could have nothing elſe in his 


mind: — yet Dr. Clarke ſays, that, in this place, 


what is ſaid of God, is predicated ' of the Father ; 


that is, of the Perſon of the Holy Trinity uſually 


mentioned firſt. Surely, a due attention to cir- 


cumſtances would have prevented this remark. 


The Scribe knew, that the fundamental principle 
of the Moſaic Law was, avoid the Polytheiſm and 
Idolatry of your Neighbours.” When, therefore, 


he heard Jeſus quote out of the Book of Deutero- 


nomy? © Hear, O Iſrael; the Lord our God is 
one Lord;” he could agree to the notion, that this 


was * the firſt commandment of all,” in no ſenſe 


but this;—* the command, which we Jews ought 
to conſider as principal, 1s to keep clear of the Po- 
lytheiſm and Idolatry, with which our neighbours 


are corrupted: Jehovah is the only object of ra- 


tional worſhip; Chemoſh, Moloch, Remphan, 

are all abominations: nay, even the Hoſt of Hea- 
ven, 
n Mark xii. ver. 29. 32. 


o Clarke's Scripture- doctrine of the Trinity, Part 1. Chap. 1. 
Sect. 1 and 2, where the Texts ſtand in the order of Scripture. 


By the way, it appears, I think, from this part, that Athanaſius | 


overiooked the diſtinction between God, conſidered indepen- 
dently of the doctr 


of the Trinity. 
? Peut. vi. 4. 


trine of the Trinity, and the Father, a Perſon 
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ven, though they declare the Glory of God, are 
not themſelves to be worſhipped: 

Dr. Clarke has not noticed the difference of cir- 
cumitances mentioned above in n 17th 
Chapter of St. Fohi's Goſpel. 

may be permitted to add, that the Council of 
Carthage ordered all prayers offered at the Allar to 
be addreſſed to the Father only, I preſume, that 
the notion of the Council might be this; that, 
when we are at the Altar, while we keep up the 
ſtrict notion of an Altar, we look upon Chriſt in 
the light of a Victim; of the Lamb of God, ſacri- 
ficed for the fins of the world: now no men ever 
pray to a Victim. Bingham ſays much the fame* 
Mr. Gibbon will have it, that Chriſtians have the 
feme Being for God and Victim: — Chriſt is God in 
one view, and Victim in another view; but theſe 
are not to be confounded : and the Council might 
aim at avoiding ſuch confuſion. 

xv11t. It would be a conſiderable improve- 
ment, if we were to increaſe our caution (and we 
could not caſily increaſe it too much) in comedting 
any propoſitions, which we do not underſtand; or 
in forming them into any kind of ſyllogiſm, or 
argument. F or, when we do ſo, our reaſoning is 
merely verbal, it has no meaning: and yet by the 
uſe of it, we may get into hurtful abſurdities, which 
may diſouſt religious and rational men. Some 
great writers dem to have fallen i into this fault: and 
chey have done harm by it to the general cauſe of 
Chriſtianity. I fear, I might inſtance in Biſhop 
Pearton, Biſhop Burnet, and Dr. S. Clarke, as well 


| as in ancient writers. 
| The 


4 Bingham, 13. 2. f. refers to the third Council of Carthage, 
(Can, 23,) which according to Cave, (Hiſt, Lit.) was held 
A. D. 252. 

x Bingham's Antiquities, I 3. 2. 5. 


The Patripiſ ans were ſo called from their being 
ſaid to maintain, that the Father ſuffered on the 
Croſs. I ſuppoſe, they were Unitarians of the an- 
cient ſort; they made too little (or no) diſtinction 
between the Father and the Son; from whence, it 
| ſeems probable, that their adverſaries made them 
| reaſon thus. The Son ſuffered; the Father and 


the Son are one; therefore the Father ſuffered. 


Whoever reaſoned thus, the fallacy is the ſame*. 


The reaſoning may not be illogical in its form, 
but two ideas could not be compared with a mid- 


dle term, when in reality there were no ideas to 
compare; but only words ſtanding in the place of 
ideas. When we ſay, © the Father and the Son 
are one; we have not comprehenſion enough of 
the meaning, to ground any reaſoning upon. —By 
the way, it has not always been thought proper to 
ſay, even that the Son ſuffered; if we mean by the 
Son one perſon of the Holy Trinity; though Jeſus 
Chriſt, who, in ſome ſenſe, was the Son of God, 
ſuffered indiſputably. But I do not wilh to revive 
the controverſy of the 6th Century, De uno ex 
Trinitate paſſo“. 
In the time of St. Ambroſe, Baptiſm was ſome— 
times adminiſtered only in the name of Chriſt: — 
that great Father, wiſhing probably to ſoſten con- 


tention, runs into the fallacy here ſpoken“ of, when 


he urges, that baptizing in the name of Chriſt 
only is, in effect, baptizing in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, becauſe they are 


COTTON ſeems more reaſonable, when he? ſays, 


it 
« Set. v. | 
t See Aug. Hzr. 41. or Lard. Works, Val. 4. p 1 


u Card. Noris wrote an Hiſtory of this Controverſy, which 


is quoted by Moſheim—bth Cent. Vol. 2. 8vo p. 137. 
* De Spiritu dancto, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. See Bingham, 11. 3. 3. 
7 See Pingham, 11. 3. 10. 
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it would have been improper in St. Paul, ſpeaking 
of baptizing into the Death of Chriſt, to mention 
the Father and Holy Ghoſt; they having nothing 
to do with Death: Origen here ſuits himſelf to 
circumſtances. 
In this train of thinking, we cannot but pity the 
ſufferings of Neſtorius; he would not call the Virgin 
Mary — though he had no objection to cal- 
ling her Xe:-orozos, What perverſenets !' his ad- 
verſaries would ſay: Mary was the Mother of 
Chriſt; Chriſt is God; therefore was not Mary 
the Mother of God ?—but the fault was more in 
this ſyllogiſm than in Neſtorius:—wben we fay, 
© Chniſt is God,” our ideas are not diſtinct; we 
cannot argue on ſuch a propoſition'. Neſtorius 
probably „elt or ſaw this; an human being the 
mother of her own Creator! was more than he 
could admit, and his ſufferings are a diſgrace to 
the Religion of his age: Chriſt, when conſidered 
as the Son of Mary, ſhould not be confounded with 
Chriſt as being in the form of God, before his In- 
carnation ; or as being © King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords,” after his aſcenſion. The orthodox 
language is, that Chriſt had zoo natures in one Per- 
/ou : to which TI have no objection, as things divine 
and things 4uman are predicated of Chriſt, as of 


_ one agent or perſon; and this language brings all 


the texts into one view; but ſtill it is barbarous to 
perſecute a man, becauſe he cannot get over ſuch 
difficulties as thoſe of Neſtorius juſt now men- 
tioned. Neither do we fay, the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt are Gods; though we fay the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghoſt God, 
This will let us know what we are to think of 
ſome expreſſions, which we meet with now 00 
then, 


* Rom. vi 3. 


2 Bp. Pearion calls the Virgin Mary, the Mother of the Sou 
of God“ - on Creed, p 540. iſt Ed. 
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then, particularly in infidel writers; about Papiſts 


eating their God; a crucified God—our ſaying, that 
the Jews were murderers of God; &c.—our having 
the fame Being as God and Victim. (Gibbon.) — 
« Decree of the Holy Trinity®.” — They are all 
wrong expreſſions, as ariſing from inferring where 
inference cannot be admitted. _ 

I cannot ſay but I feel ſome difficulty about 
Acts xx. 28:—and ſome indulgence for thoſe, who 
derive expreſſions from that paſſage, which do not 
ſeem juſtifiable. Biſhop ©* Pearſon and Biſhop *© 
Burnet both uſe this expreſſion ; © the blood of 
God.” I ſhould not dare to uſe it; I ſhould be 
more inclined to ſay, there is no ſuch 5 expreſſion 
in Scripture; in ſtrictneſs there is not; nay, I do 
not believe, that any of the ſacred writers would 
have uſed it: they ſeem to come very ear it in 
the paſſage now referred to; but it ſeems to be, 

becauſe 


d Hume's Nat. Hiſt. of Religion, SeR. 12. paragraph 2 and 4. 
© Heylin Quinq. 2. 8. 5.—©Suſcipe ſancta Trinitas,“ p. 37 of 
Priſent fpirituel,—and p. 58, ** placeat tibi ſancta 'Trinitas,” — 
p. 20, * Seigneur, je vous ai regu.” Preſent ſpirituel is a little 
French prayer-book. „ 
4 On Creed, p. 257. Fol. i 
e On Article 2d. p. 67. Octavo. : 
f Bp. Pearſon ſays (Creed, Art. 4. Dead. p. 434, 1ft Edit.) 


Cod died for us,” has been the conſtant language of the Church. 


| Whereas Lardner ſays, (Her. Praxeas, Sect. 8.) © no man ever 

allowed, that proper Deity ſuffered.” Bp. Pearſon means, that 
perſon died, of whom things both divine and human are predi- 
cated, ſo that in one perſon he is ſaid to have tavo urs ſo that 
birth, ſuffering, and death, &c. are all predicated of him. We 
ſhould be aware of the reading of Acts xx. 28; Jia rs ature 
78 1948, —as well as that Bp. Pearſon ſays, aud proves, that the 

Divine Nature cannot ſuffer, and that Chriſt did not ſuffer in 
his Divine Nature: ſee Art. 4. p. 379, 380, &c. iſt Edit, or 
p- 187, &c. Fol. VE i . 

8 P.S. In this, I find myſelf agreeing with Dr. Prieſtley, 
and diſagreeing with the author of the Short Defence of the 
Divinity of Chrift, near end of Appendix. bY 
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becauſe the courſe of the ſentence led them to it; 
« God” was in the firſt part or member of the ſen- 


tence, and perhaps © Chrif” would have been put 


in the ſecond part, if it had required no force to 
make the change; but, as Chriſt was God as we!! 
as man, and as #9 wrong notion could ariſe out of 
the expreſſion, the reaſons might ſeem ſtrongeſt 


agaiuſt interrupting the courſe of the ſentence: but 


this I am no way poſitive about; —the © Church“ 
of Chriſt' might have been a very good expreſſion; 


but St. Paul was very earneſt; - wanted to uſe as 
ſtrong an expreſſion as poſſible: however all this 
may be, I am in general againſt changing the ex- 


preſſions of Scripture | in any degree, in things above 
our comprehenſion, when it can be avoided, 

Is not this ſpeaking againſt the Doctrine of the 
Trinity? imagine many Trinitarians would allow, 
that it might have been as well, if the Doctrine bad 


continued in that indefinite ſtate, in which it was 


before Chriſtians engaged in controverly about it; 


to aſſeit to it is not to declare, that you would 


have put the Doctrine into its preſent form, had 
you had your choice. It is not to approve of ſuch 
a meaſure, though I think it may be approved on 
a principle of ſelf-defence. As to the word Triniy, 


though it be not ſcriptural, and though I would 


give it up, I think it perfectly harmleſs and unex- 
ceptionable;—on the principle already mentioned, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt occur ſo 
often in Scripture, and ought to occur fo often in 
diicourſes on Baptiſm, &c. that a collective name 


for them is highly proper and reaſonable. 
. As 


k AQs xx. 28. | 

i What I have ſaid on Acts xx. 28. does not prevent its being 
uſed as an argument for the Dzvinity of Chriſt: becauſe it ſeems 
clear, that ſuch language would not have been uſed, if Chriſt 
as not, in ſome views, to be conſidered as Divine, 
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As to 1 John 11. 16. as the word Se is not in 
our Teſtaments, and therefore the words of God” 
are in Italics, we need not dwell upon it. 
XxIx. I do not fee why it might not be a 
ſubject of inquiry, whether the word God is always 
uſed in the fame preciſe ſenſe in Scripture; as im- 
plying the tame power, wildom, &c? ſuch an in- 
quiry ought not to determine any thing, but only 
to open our views; we do not want it for ourſelves, 
as our arguments go to prove the Divinity: of the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt in the higheſt ſenſe; but 
only to give ſome caſe and relief to thoſe, who are 
ſhocked with our Doctrines; to open a path, by 
which they might poſſibly be able to join us: par- 
ticularly ſuch an inquiry might be a means of 
uniting, different ſects of Chriſtians in that, which 
ſeemed molt difficult, in offering up addreſſes to the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt. I uſe the more words for 
fear an 1nnacent expedient ſhould give offence to 
any well-meaning perſon. Thoie who ſhould en- 
gage in ſuch an inquiry would examine John i. 1. 
where it is ſaid, that the fame Being (the Word) 
„ was with God” and © wes God:”—they would 
conſider, whether this could be without a plurality 
of Gods, if the word God was uſed both times in 
preciſely the fame * ſenſe.— They would conſider 
John x. 34. (with Pſalm IXxxXII. 6.) where Chriſt 
tells the Jews, that they could not conſiſtently ſtone 
him for Blaſphemy, in calling himſelf the Son of 


| God, becauſe they acknowledged thoſe perſons to 


be Gods, who were inferior to him; who could 
not do the works that he did: e e readers 
would ſee, that the reaſoning of our Saviour had 
in it lomething of the nature of the argumentum 

ad 


k See Theophylact's anſwer to Porphyry? 8 cavil, 1 
in Larduer” s Works, Vol. 8. P. 211. 
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ad hominem, and therefore they would think whe. 
ther he would have blamed the Jews tor calling 
him God, in an inferior fſeriſe :—lIr would occur to 
them, that, in the imperfection of human lan- 
guage, a word was often uſed to expreſs one kind 
of thing in different degrees; as a King of Spain 
and a King of Cherokees, have very different de- 
grees of power, though both are called Kzngs:— 
and alſo that one perſon had in Scripture different 
titles in different circumſtances, without any change 
taking place in that perſon; as Moſes was a God 
and a Servant', without any actual alteration in his 
condition. Such Inquirers might debate, whether 
things might not be repreſented 7o us with ſome 
accommodation to our faculties; as if when it was 
ſaid ſuch a Being was Divine, the meaning was, 
in ſtrictneſs, only that we ſhould a& and ſpeak as if 
he was ſo. 

Perhaps nothing material could be objected to 
an inquiry of this nature; nevertheleſs, the reſult of 
it could ſcarcely be more than this; We do not 

abſolutely conclude, that underſtanding the word 
God in different degrees, as it were, "world folve 
difficulties relating to the Trinity, but every 
opportunity of freely thinking, whether ſome- 
thing of this fort might not poſſibly have ſome 
concern with the matter, muſt needs occaſion a 
degree of eale and ſatisfaction to a mind fatigued 
with doubt and perplexity ®.” 

xx, The laſt improvement I ſhall mention 
is what conſiſts in dice ning more and more clearly 

the 


| Exod. vii. 1. Hebr. iii. 5. 
= ArSewng vyn Te Yew ETEY £8, Xen. Mem. &:- Io TH OEM 
Tranfl. Anima hominis de Divina Natura participat. 
divine particulam auræ. Hor. 
Could theſe expreſſions be of any uſe ? 
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the zſes* of the Doctrine of the Trinity. Theſe 
ſhould always have our diligent attention ; but, at 
the ſame time, we ſhould be very cautious, leſt we 
lay too much ſtreſs upon our own conjeftures.—] 
have already ſaid, that our Chriſtian Trinity does 
not ſeem to have ſprung from the fancy or the ear, 


but from the nature of things. I have mentioned 


ſome reaſons, why we are unwilling to give it up to 
our diſſenting brethren”; but I have hinted, that 
the uſes aſcribed to the Doctrine are only to be put 


on the footing of the Hluſtralions s; not to be con- 


ſidered as perfectly underſtood, but only as tend- 
ing to abate men's prejudices againſt it. I have 
but little to add: only as the difficulty of the doc- 
trine ariſes from ſeeming contradiction and incon- 
ſiſtency, it might be expected, that, when we 
came to act upon the different parts of it, we 
ſhould find ourſelves entangled and impeded by 
interfering duties and obligations; but that is not the 
caſe: we may act and pray, to God; to Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt; as we are commanded j in 


Scripture, and never find ourſelves, in fulfilling 
one duty, neglecting another. On this account, I 
ſhould ſay, that, though the Doctrine of the Tri- 


nity be unintelligible in ſpeculation, it is mntelligible 
in practice. 


u Corniſh on the Pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, and Waterland's 


Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, might be conſulted. 
o Sect. 111. near the end. p Sect. xv. 
4 Sect. x. end. See Jonathan Edwards's Sermons, on F aith, 


p. 141. 
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CONCERNING THE GENUINENESS OF 1 JOHN v.) 


T MIGHT now | proceed to the fecond Article; 
but the famous diſputed text, 1 John v. 7. 
being uſually accounted one main ſupport of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, I may be expected not to 
paſs it over, or leave it undiſtinguiſhed amidſt the 
forty- eight already mentioned. Whether that text 
is genuine, being a critical 1 inquiry, belongs pro- 
perly to our firſt Book; but it will /eem moſt wor- 
thy of attention in this place; eſpecially as the 
controverſy on this ſubject is revived. 

It has been ſaid®, that ſome Anti-trinitarians 
have in ſome. degree favoured the genuinenefs of 
this text, and that ſome Trinitarians have thought 
it ſpurious: who the former are, I do not happen 
to know, or remember, at this time; but amongft 
the latter may be reckoned Bentley®, Michaelis*, 
and, for a time, Eraſmus, and even Dr. Waterland: 
Dr. S. Clarke“, I ſhould add, as I never conceive 
him to be what I ſhould call an Arian.— We fhould 
alſo add the great Martin Luther: and Biſhop Bur- 
net * ſeems inclined to reject the Text. 

DT Inſidels 


This Appendix was written in Ogober, I 789. 
5 Bengelius, Appar. Crit. 


<. Sec Biographia Britannica, end of his life. 
5 Introd, Lect. Sect. Fr. © Vol. 4. Fol. p. 121. 
f On iſt Art. p. 05 o davo. 
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Lagdels ſeem fond of oppoſing the genuineneſs 
of this Text, taking that occaſion to revile the 
orthodox for fraud and forgery. Voltaire blunders? 
moſt terribly about! it; and Mr. Gibbon has been 
thought very haſty in his aſſertions reſpecting it; 
though I think ſome Chriſtians ſeem inclined to 
defend him. Voltaire dates the forgery about the 
time of LaQantius, who is placed in 306; Mr. 
Gibbon ſays, the Text was firſt alledged to Hun- 
neric at Carthage, 484.—His date, in his Table 
of Contents, is 530; but he ſays, p. 544, and 545, 
« Tt (the Text) was firſt alledged” at the Council 
of Carthage, which, I think, was 484. 

This Text has occaſioned much controverſy in 
modern times, but the ancients do not ſeem to 
| ſpeak, as if there had been any diſputes amongſt 
them relative to it; nor do I happen to remember 
any controverſial Janguage about it in the ſhort 


writings of the famous Editors ſoon after the inven» 
tion of printing. 


The chief oppoſers of the genuineneſs of the Text 
are Emlyn, Wetſtein, Michaelis, Benſon, and Sir 


1. Newton: — the chief defenders, Martin and Twells 
(who converted Waterland): Bengelius is very 
candid, but favours the verſe on the whole; and 
Mill does ſo decidedly, after reckoning up an hoſt 


of arguments againſt it, which one would think 
angel 


The 

E See his Works, 4to. Vol. xxiv. p. 450; and Vol. xxvii. 

p. 426. In one place, he makes the 7th the diſputed verſe; in 
another, the Sth. 


i See his Hiſtory, Vol. iii. p. 544. Quarto. < Cantabrigientis 
in Gent. Mag. 1788, and 1789. 


1794. Mr. Porſon in his Letters, publiſhed 1790, ſpeaks as 
if this controverſy had then continued two centuries and an 
| half; fee p. 69; it ſeems to have begun with Eraſmus's publiſh- 
ing his firſt Editions without 1 John v. 7. and the Editors of 
Alcala, and Stephens with it. In the Engliſh Bibles of Hen. 


Ir f. it is in a different Character; ſee Clarke, Scrip. Dodtr. 
kart 1. _ iv. 
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The queſtion ſeemed going againſt the gennine. 
neſs, till Mr. Travis, in 1784, publiſhed ſome Let- 
ters to Mr. Gibbon, in quarto, on the ſubject, in 
a ſpirited and eloquent ſtile, The year after, he 

1bliſhed a ſecond edition, in octavo, with cor- 
rections and additions. Theſe have occaſioned ſome 
remarks; the moſt formidable of which, that I have 
feen, are publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1788 and 1789, under the ſignature of Canta- 
brigienſis, This Author profeſſes to offer nothing 
eto; but I ſuppole his animadverſions may not be 
yet (Oct. 28, 1789) completed; and what he has 
written he has made his own ; he has not the ſtile 
and manner of a compiler. 5 

This is all the Hzory of the diſpute, which I 
will trouble you with; the arguments on the dif- 
ferent ſides are very numerous; I muſt content 
myſelf with giving general views of them, and then 
making a few remarks. | 

1. In order to prove, that the verſe in diſpute 

is not genuine, it is urged, that it is not found in 
any Greek MSS, or, not in any of any conſequence. 
One at Dublin and one at Berlin are not reckoned 
to be worth mentioning.. Voltaire ſays, it is found 
in modern MISS, but not in ancient ones: but he 
does not ſpecify, nor muſt we take our facts from 
him, as he appears ignorant of the queſtion. 
It is alſo urged, that the verſe is not in thoſe 

ancient writers, where one might expect to find it; 
as in thoſe, who commented on Scripture, or who 

were 

k See Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1789, p. 101. beginning. 

! In the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1780, 1 ſee it is ſaid 
(p. £14. Col. 2d.) „ four of which” (eleven) „ omit the di- 
puted paſſage: are we to conclude, that it was found in /e ? 
'Theſe MISS. are (or were) in the King of France's Library. The 
account is given by Le Long, who is ſuppoſed adverſe to the 
paſſage, and who ſays, theſe MSS were what R. Stephens uſed 
for his edition of the Gr, Teſt, 1550. 
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were engaged in controverſy about the Doctrine of 
che Trinity. Bede, tor inſtance, placed by Lard- 
ner in 701, comments on the verſes immediately 
before and after it, without noticing it. And the 
number of theſe Fathers, who have omitted this 
yerſe, is conſiderable: indeed amongſt the Greek 
Fathers, the number is extremely ſmall of thoſe, 
who have introduced it into their writings. 
As to Verſions, there is doubt, whether it was 
in the old Italic; or whether it was lin the Arme- 
nian; it confeſſedly was not in the Syriac, or the 
Coptic. Other verſions are mentioned, as omitting 
it; but they do not ſeem to have been taken from 
the original, but from preceding verſions. 
Sometimes, the 7th verſe is marginal ſometimes, 
the order of that and the 8th is“ changed, which 


indicates an unſteadineſs; ſomething reſpecting it, 


unfixed, unſettled ; ſometimes, the 7th verſe ap- 
pears as a ſort of myſtical interpretation of the 8th. 
On the other hand; Mr. Travis reckons up twenty- 

three private perſons, or writers, who introduce or 


acknowledge the diſputed text; theſe are all of the 
Latin or Weſtern Church, except as Jerom declares 


that he had conſulted Greek MSS.—Private per- 
ſons, or individuals, are here oppoſed to Bodies of 
men: of Bodies of men fen are enumerated, who 
uſe or exhibit the Text; including the Apoſtolus; 
that is, the collection of Epiſtles, in Greek, which 


were read in the Service of the Greek Church: In 


this number are allo included three verſions, out of 
five original verſions, the Armenian, Jerom's Latin, 
(or the Vulgate), and the old Italic. And a num- 
ber of omiſſions are ſhewn in the Syriac and Cop- 
tic, ſuch as to take away the effect of their omittin 
I John v. 7.—Only 7wo Greek Fathers are adduced 
as having this verſe, and one of thoſe 1s of the 11th 
Century. 
m 3 thinks it ould be ſo. 
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Century. It is ſaid, that the Complutenſian Edi. 
tors and Robert Stephens, (and Valla and Eraſmus 
before them) all followed Greek Manuſcripts; they 
all undoubtedly have the verſe in queſtion; though 
Eraſmus had it not in his two firſt editions. 
And now, What judgment 1 is an impartial man to 
form on theſe grounds? it is not eaſy to be quite 
impartial, but a man may feel more freedom, when 
his determination will not involve him in any dif- 
ficulties, on which ſide ſoever it is made. 
Firſt, as to MSS, particularly the Greek; ir 
ſeems to me, that the text had been wanting in 
ſome early ones, and of courſe, in all thoſe tran- 
ſcribed from them. But it might nevertheleſs be 
afterwards admitted reaſonably, or reſtored, into 
the Canon of Scripture: many things are in our 
Scriptures now which have been found wanting 
in ſome MSS, and thoſe MSS neither modern, as 
I conceive, nor of bad authority: Inſtances may 
be, Acts vill. 37.— John v. 3, 4.— — John vii. 53.— 
Matt. xvi. 2, 3.— Luke xxii. 43.—And the ac- 
count of our Saviour's treatment of the woman 
taken in adultery, John vii. 3—11. Theſe in- 
ſtances make me more eafily fall into the notion, 
that paſlages really written by the facred Penman 
may have been wanting in MSS older than any 
now in being. And this I apply to 1 John v. TT 
But, though our paſſage may have been wanting 
in 3 early Greek MSS, I cannot read what 1s 
ſaid by the Complutenſian Editors, R. Stephens, 
Beza, and Eraſmus, nor by Valla, whoſe work 
Eraſmus publiſhed, without believing, that they 
did fee it in ſeveral valuable Greek MSS. And 1 
obſerve the fame of Jerom. All that can make 
any doubt, with regard to theſe perſons, is the 
force of preconceived notions, or that theſe learned 


men might have an opinion, chat, by forcing the 
Text 
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Text into their Books, they were doing ſervice to 
the pure doctrine of the Catholic Church, as they 
would ſpeak. - But the number of the Editors at 
Alcala is againſt this; and fo is the number of the 
Divines of Louvain; (ſee Travis, p. 296, octavo:) 
and the characters of the others, their regard for 


literature in general, and particularly for ſacred 


learning; and the circumſtance, that no Doctrine 
would fall to the ground by this text being can- 
celled. — On the whole, it ſeems to me rather pro- 
bable, that the paſſage was in ſome MSS as ancient 
as any of thoſe which the Church uſed, when it 
fixed upon four Goſpels and twenty-one Epiſtles; 
out of a large mixture of writings, genuine and 
| ſpurions; though at the ſame time it might be 
wanting in others. Mr. Travis ſuppoſes thoſe 
Greek MISS, which were uſed by the firſt Editors, 
or printers, to be bf; and that they might be loſt 
by being neglected after they had been uſed. Je- 
rom's in Paleſtine could not be expected to ſurvive 
to this time; but deſtroying MSS after printing 
from them ſeems too common a practice, in gene- 

ral. The beſt judgment, that I can form out of 
what is urged on both ſides relative to Yerfions, is, 


that our diſputed verſe was in the old Italic, be- 


caule ſeveral of the paſſages of the Latin Fathers, 
m which it is introduced, ſeem to have been writ- 
ten before that ceaſed to be the Scripture of the 
Latin Church. About Jerom's Vulgate, there is 
no doubt.—To conſider the Armenian, would in- 
troduce too long a diſcuſſion for 26. The omiſſions 
in the Syriac and Coptic do ſeem very numerous. 
— The old Italic is of conſequence; it was much 
older than any of our Greek MSS; nay, it ſeems 


to have been the Scripture of the Weſtern Church 
from the earlieſt times. 
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It does ſeem ftrange, that the paſſage in queſtion 
fhould not have been more frequently introduced 
by the Fathers.—lIts being omitted in a continued 
commentary is the greateſt objection to it. Indeed 
Chryſoſtom comments in Homilies, and he ſeems 
to go no farther than the Epiſtle to Hebrews; but 
Bede's is a direct and pointed omiſſion. In ſuch 
a caſe, we may ſuppoſe, that, on the whole, thoſe 
MSS were preferred, which omitted the verſe: Bede 
muſt rank with Bentley; though Mr. Travis does 
not allow this; he thinks Bede would have men- 
tioned the omiſſion, if there had been one.— Or 
he might rank with Luther, who certainly muſt 
have known many arguments on both fides, before 
controverly began, by being converſant in the 
works of the ancients. 

Of Fathers not commentators, it may be ſaid, 
that their works are only Fragments, generally ſpeak- 
ing: (the loſſes which we have had of the works 
of Origen are particularly to be lamented:) and 
that there might be good reaſons for not quoting 
our patlage, which we cannot conceive: that the 
readings of it might be wſe/tled, and perplexed; 
and being ſo, that the ſenſe of it might ſeem diffi- 
cult, when put in its place: that, before contro- 
verſy aroſe, it is not a likely paflage to be often 
quoted;—and that, after controverly arole, that 
controverſy was not ſo much about the Trinity as 
is commonly faid; the Arian controverly was more 
about the Divinity of the Son of God, of which 
this Text could not be any favourite proof. —Ter— 
tullian did diſpute with Unitarians, as ſuch, and 
he ſeems to me to have interwoven the Text in 
his writing, according to the manner of the early 
Fathers“; though others ſeem in che ſame cale?, 

to 

" See accounts of what Scriptures the early Fathers owned, 
in Lardner's Credibility, » See Mill on the place. 
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to have paſfed it by, as if it was not fo much no- 
ticed formerly as now. 'This text is undoubtedly 


a very good one to juſtify our ſpeaking of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt together; and the union men- 


tioned implies great dignity of character in the 


Son and Holy Spirit; but yet the Divinity of the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt (which is included in our 


Trinity) appears more ſatisfactorily from other parts 
of Scripture, where their attributes are deſcribed 
ſeparately. Indeed I ſhould doubt, whether the 
belief of it ever would have ariſen from this paſſage, 


eſpecially as many learned commentators * look | 


upon the Union as meaning only what we call una- 
nimity. 


But, ſuppoſing the Doctrine of the Trinity ever 
o clearly ſet forth in this Text, yet it might not 


have been frequently quoted, if it be true, that 
there was a reſerve in the leaders of Cbriſtianit 


about publiſhing my/feries. Chriſt himſelf * and St. 


Paul certainly offered Doctrines gradually: —and 


I am clear, that, if I was a miſſionary, or was to 
be employed in making converts, I ſhould be a 
good while before I inſiſted on this verſe. — Though 


I thould not wiſh to * expunge it, as there are ſo 


many other texts, which join rhe F ather, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt. 


And, after all, we have no Fathers, Grock or 
Latin, before or after the time when it confeſſedly 


appeared, that make the leaſt obj2#0 to this text, 
or to its authenticity; ſo tas: the ſilence of its 
friends is to be ſet againſt the ſilence of its enemies. 
That the Arians ſhould not deny its authenticity, 


s a phænomenon, which ſhould be accounted for; 


and, US It is ſaid (what is but too true) that many 
writings 


2 Beza is one, 1 think. Bp. Horſley i is of this opinion. 
4 John xvi. 12. 1 Cor. ili. 2. 


Zee Bengelius on this paſſage. 
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writings of reputed heretics have been deſtroyed 
through miſtaken prudence, yet we might anſwer, 
that great numbers of arguments of Heretics are 
preſerved in the writings of thoſe who * anſwer 
them; and that, particularly, it is improbable, 
chat the Biſhops ſhould have given in ſo long a con- 
feſſion of faith at the Council of Carthage", and 
ſhould have made uſe of the text in queſtion, 
without giving any intimation, that the Arians dif- 
allowed it. Of all times for its being / alledged, 
that is the moſt improbable, which Mr. Gibbon 
fixes upon. 
Ihe Argument ariſing from the connexion of the 
conteſted verſe is urged on both ſides: thoſe, who 
reject it, ſay, that the inſertion of 1t * hurts the 
ſenſe of the whole paſſage; thoſe, who are for 
adopting it, fay, that the ſenſe is quite maimed 
and imperfect without it. —Bengelius, as I remem- 
ber, grounds his admiſſion of it chiefly on it's ſuit- 
ableneſs to it's place. To me the whole paſſage 
ſeems ſo difficult, as to admit of different 1nterpre- 
rations: yet that given in the paraphraſe 7 of Eraſ- 
mus pleaſes me moſt. Every one, in ſuch diſputes 
as theſe, tells his own judgment ſimply as a fact; 
claiming liberty at any time to retract it. 
In forming this or any other judgment, I may 
be prejudiced; thoſe, who have got warmed in the 
controverſy, ſhew a conſiderable bias, I think, one 
way or the other; a thing which ought to be at- 
tended to: yet I would, if poſſible, acquit them 
all of intentional deceit; all have faults: Mill in- 
decd 1s diſpaſhonate; Bengelius ſeems warmly can- 


did; 


e Aug. contra Fauſtum, &c. Origen contra Celſum. 

u See Travis's Appendix, No. x1v. 

* Michaelis, Introd. LeR. p. 382. Quarto. Sect. 151. 
Travis, Pp. 336. P. S. Sir Iſaac Newton's ſeems good: 
and Clarke's, Scrip. Doctr. Trin. Part 1. Chap. 4. would not 
bave been objected to, if! It had occurred firſt, 
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did; even Sir Iſaac Newton, in ſome paſſages, 
ſeems approaching to à kind of perihelion. Mr. 
Gibbon is diſdainful; Voltaire is pert and flippant; 
but J am very deſirous, if poſſible, to acquit them 
all of deliberate fraud: — To be ſure, when a man, 
fixed in an opinion, ſees a paſſage that ſuits him, 
he ſeizes on it as his prey, turns to his own writing, 
and thinks not of going any deeper: if, in fuch a 
caſe, going a page or a ſentence farther would have 
ſhewn him, that he 1s totally wrong; he does incur 
ſome ſuſpicion of having concealed, what perhaps 
he never knew: but, as this happens to all ſides, 
and as there is no end of critical reſearches, let us 
take for granted that degree of innocence, which 
will enſure liberal treatment and liberal language. 
Only let every one beware of his own hypotheſes ; 
of his own manner of accounting for the text being 
in, or out.—An hypotheſis is a favourite child; 
muſt not be blamed though ever ſo blameable. 
Thus ſelf- cautioned, I will make only general 
ſuppoſitions: —either this conteſted verſe mult be 
genuine or ſpurious: if genuine, it muſt have been 
expunged unfairly ; if ſpurious, it muſt have been 
admitted unfairly: which is eaſier to conceive? 
Could it be expunged? many paſſages, we find, have 
been, though we cannot now tell why: —ſo might 
this; the ancients made very free with Scripture ; 
even whole books have been rejected, when they 
ſtood in the way of ſettled notions: while a num- 
ber of writings of doubttul authority were claiming 
attention, the Judgment of private individuals had 
more ſcope than now*. Whoever firſt omitted any 
paſſage 1n any copy, it would be omitted by all 
tranſcribers 


> Yet Luther is id to have rejected the Epiſtle of James; 
and Michaelis the Epiſtle of Jude: well might hey reject 4 
fingle verſe. 


"YOL I, 7 
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tranſcribers from that copy, and from theirs. Some 
feem ſtrongly perſuaded, that governors of a 
Church, or leading men amongſt Chriſtians, might 
order ſome things to be omitted in ſome copies. 
When thoſe who tranſcribe do not underſtand 
what they write, if two things are /ike, (as the 7th 
and 8th verſes are), one of them gets omitted“. — 
Though, therefore, there are other paſſages to the 


fame effect with this under conſideration, it might 


be genuine, and yet get expunged. 

Nc ſuppoſe it /parious; then it muſt have got 
admitted unfairly: is this equally eaſy? why ſhould 
it be forged? Voltaire ſays, a man would be mad 


to forge it; but he did not underſtand the ſubject; 


we may fay, that no one would think of forging ſuch 
a paſſage, till it was wanted in controverſy : but 


_ then, enemies would he upon the watch; and they, 


by objecting, could ſtop the forgery: Mr. Gibbon 
ſaysé, this forgery was committed about the time 
of the Council of Carthage; but, durſt the African 
Biſhops forge it at that time? would not the Arians, 
who were then in power, have been clamorous ?— 
of ſuch a forgery at ſuch a time, I ſee no degree of 
probability. 8 
If this Text might be more eaſily expunged un- 


fairly, than admitted unfairly; it is more eaſy to 
conceive it genuine than ſqurious. 


Perhaps this queſtion may be determined ſatis- 
factorily hereafter; new MSS may be found; in 
the Eaſt, where Jerom was; in Spain, where Car- 
dinal Ximenes had MSS; or in other places.—At 
preſent, I ſhould think Mr. Travis's book might be 

£307” 2 -2-7 0 OCONNENees - 
2 4 There are three that bear record,” the ſcribe writes; looks 


up again, takes the ſecond for the firſt; goes on, in earth.“ 


d Some ſuppoſe it to have been written marginally firſt, as 3 
gloſs upon the 8th verſe, and afterwards to have been taken 


into the Text; as before- mentioned. 


© Vol. iii. p. 544. Quarto. 
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recommended to the peruſal of thoſe, who wiſhed 
to learn ſomething of the critical part of Theology, 
and yet did not reliſh a book if it had not anima- 
tion and acuteneſs.— Till farther ſatisfaction be 
obtained, may all controverſialiſts be careful in 
their reſearches, humble in their pretenſions, can- 
did in their judgments, and benevolent in their 
expreſſion s. 


4 1794, March 24. This day, in my Lecture, I read to my 
Auditors this Appendix on 1 John v. 7. firſt written in 1789, 
ani obſerved, that, ſuppoſing the evidence on which the re- 
narks in it were built, as good as it might appear to be to any 
reaſonable man, there was little in them to be aſhamed of: 
then J mentioned in what points Mr. Porſon's Letters called 
that evidence into queſtion : Stephens's MSS, Eraſmus's Codex 
Britannicus, &c. &c, were mentioned; and I read part of dir 
I. Newton's Stricture on Beza; and ſome paſlages from Marth's 
Michaelis. I faid, that, as Mr. Travis was about to publiſh, 
it would be indecent and unfair to come to any deciſion at 
preſent, I recommended the «r:x:y on ſome occaſions, and 
obſerved that many errors had ariſen from impatience under 
ſulpenje. (Ses B, 13. Chap, 13. Sed. 17 
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ARTICLE I. 


OF THE WORD, OR SON OF GOD, WHICH WAS 
MADE VERY MAN, 


HE Son, which is the Word of the Father, 
begotten from 8 of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, and of one ſubſtance with 
the Father, took Man's nature in the womb of 
the bleſſed Virgin, of her ſubſtance: ſo that two. 
whole and perfect Natures, that is to fay, the 
Godhead and Manhood, were joined together in 
one Perſon, never to be divided, whereof 1s one 
_ Chriſt, very God, and very Man; who truly ſuf- 
fered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to recon- 
cile his Father to us, and to be a ſacrifice, not only 
for original guilt, but alſo for actual ſins of men. 


1. This Article, if we were to attempt to treat 
it fully, would carry us too far, conſidering that 
we are not to fix our attention upon any one Ar- 
ticle, ſo as to neglect the reſt. The volumes, 
which have been written upon the Doctrine con- 
tained in this ſecond, are innumerable. Our bu- 
ſineſs muſt therefore be to ſelect ſuch conſiderations 
as ſeem moſt eſſential, and belong moſt immedi- 
ately to us. In order to do this, we may obſerve, 
1. That what has been ſaid under the preceding 
Article, need not be repeated under this;—and the 
Doctrine of the Trinity is fo intimately connected 
with our preſent Doctrine, that many things hay 
| | „„ cen 
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been ſaid already, which might have been now ſaid 
with at leaſt equal propriety. _ 

2. That every thing relating to the /af? clauſe of 
this Article, which affirms, that Chriſt was a vic- 
tim both for original and actual fin, may properly 
be omitted till we have gone through the ninth Ar- 
ticle: eſpecially as 1t will have a place under the 
eleventh. _ 1 

3. That we may leave the minuter parts of Con- 
troverſy to thoſe, who make the Doctrine of this 
Article their ſole object, and content ourſelves with 
more general views of the matters, on which di- 
putes are apt to turn. 

Our plan may nevertheleſs be the ſame as in the 
preceding Article. Firſt, too take an hiforical view 
of our ſubject. Secondly, to give an explanation 
(which will be chiefly hiſtorical) of the expreſſions 
of the Article. Thirdly, to prove the truth of the 
propoſitions contained in it. And, laſtly, to make 
an Application of the whole to the preſent ſituation 
of things. „„ . 

Firſt then, we are to take an hiftorical view of 
the Doctrine contained in the ſecond Article of our 
Church: firſt, of the Orthodox Doctrine; after- 
wards, of the deviations from it. 19 5 

The Jeꝛos ſeem to have had ſome notion of a 
Fon of God before the Chriſtian era, and to have 
applied the term Ace to him; as allo to have, in 
ſome way, connected their ideas of their expected 
Meſſiah with the ſame Perlonage.—It is ſcarcely to 
be expected, that their notions ſhould be found 
definite and diſſinct, as they had not diſtinct in- 

formation, but only obſcure intimations: if they 
only afford a ſufficient apology for St. John's men- 
tioning the Word fo * ſeldom as he does, that will, 


I preſume, 
Four times; or however in only four different wer/zs. John 
i. 1.—John i. 14. —1 John v. 7.— Rev. xix. 13. Abp. Tillot- 
fon talks of St. John's frequent mention of the Word; he mult 
mean his repetition in John 1. 1. ſurely ? 
* 
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I preſume, be deemed fufficient ;—and for giving 
a title to ſo ſublime a character without. any pre- 
paration, or explanation,—It he addreffed himſelf 
to thoſe, to whom his term was familiar, he had 
'no need to explain it. 

Whence we colle& what were the notions of the 
Firms: has been already ſhewn. 

That what J have affirmed is true, muſt appear 
from conſulting a number of paſſages in the moſt 
ancient Jewiſh writings ; I will therefore content 
myſelf with referring to thoſe wwriters*, who have 
collected ſuch paſſages; only I will read ſome of 
them to thoſe, who may not happen to have the 
Books in which they are contained. 

1 here are {ome patlages, eſpecially of the Old 
Teſtament, which mention the /Ford of God, fo 
as to give me no idea of that Word's being a Per- 
ſon; and the fame of the Breath or Spirit“ of God: 
Lardner ſeems to ſpeak of theſe, as if there were 
no others; but there are {ome paſſages of the an- 
cient Jews, which I can underitand only as making 

the Word a Perſon. Theſe may be ſeen in Allix, 
before referred to. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the Jews, in our Sa- 
viour's time, when they came to fact and practice, 
ſeem to have not been much influenced, at one 
time, by theſe habitual notions, received by tra- 


dition; they ſeem to have given themſelves up to 
| the 


o Art, 1. Sect. 11. Juſtin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho, 
might be added. 
Allix on Unitarians, beginning: p 2. 102. alſo Chap. 12, 
p 18. Chap. 16, and 17. p. 253, and 265. Tillotſon, Vol. 
1. Fol. p. 410. Pearton on the Creed, p. i17, Fol. or 233, 
Quarto. Grotius de Ver. . 2. Parkhurſt's Gr. Lex. under 
Ac yo. 

d Pſalm xxxiii. 6. Yet thoſe, who were upon the watch for 
intimations, might conſider © Word” as meaning the 500 of 


God; and “ breath”? as meaning his Holy Ni, It. 
e Works, Vol. 6. p. 216. 
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the deluſive hopes of being reſcued from their ſtate 
of dependence, by a temporal Prince; but that 
only proves, that their notions of Logos, and Son 
of God, as connected with Me/tah, were not definite, 
and diſtiuct, (as was juſt now allowed) but to be 
confirmed by acts, like prophecies : and therefore 
were ſuch as might be ſet aſide, at times, by the 
force of paſſion. See Dr. George Campbell's Eſſay 
on Kveres, p. 316; and Waterland' s Anſwer to Dr. 
Whitby's Reply, p. 51 

But we are told*, that Jess and Chriſtians have 
both borrowed notions of Abyeg from Plato: —our 
anſwer to this has been already given, under the 
preceding Article. 

The opinions of Chriſtians, with regard to the 
Mord, ſeem to correſpond to their ſeveral opinions 
of the Perſon and dignity of Chrift.—Even Dr. 
Prieſtley ® ſays, the Word, or Chriſt,” as if he 
did not difown, that the Word might mean Chriſt, 
as Socinus * himſelf ſuppoſed; yet he rather fol- 
lows the more modern Socinian notion, that the 
Word means only © the Power or Energy of God.” 
As the word Aoyoc may mean either inward rea- 
jon, or audible ſpeech, two epithets have been added 
to it, in order to diſtinguiſh theſe ſenſes; Azye; eu- 
q ere, Or inward realon, has been oppoſed to 
a TroPopmog, or ſpeech pronounced or ſet forth; 
but uſing Ahe in either of theſe ſenſes, ſeems to 
interfere with the Perſonality of the Word: on 
which account, I ſuppoſe, the Council of Sirmium 

condemned 


* Gibbon's Hiſt. Vol. 2. Quarto. p. 237, &c. 

2 Famil. Illuſtr. p. 30. 

b % Verbum vel Filium“ Cat. Racov. p. 61, and * Allix, 
p 2. See alſo Lardner's Works, Index Logos: and Vol. 3. p. 
70. Vol. 6. p. 215, bottom. 

. A Theſe two ſorts of Aeyo; are found in the 77 pinities, Art. 1. 
ert. I, | 
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condemned both*.—< Si quis infitum vel prolati- 
vum, verbum Dei, Filium dicat; anathema fit.” 

The orthodox hold the Avyos and the Son of God 

to be the fame; yet this does not occur in our 
Creeds. 
Some writers, as Epiphanius and Philaſter, fay, 
there was a ſect called Alogians, from their rejeQing 
the Logos, and thoſe parts of Scripture where he 
is mentioned. Lardner thinks (Her. end) there is 
not ſufficient eſimony of the exiſtence of ſuch a 
ſect; —it does not in itſelf ſeem unlikely ; and the 
evidence is not bad. 

Indeed, our proper buſineſs is now with the or- 
ode Doctrine; though, that we might not need 
to return to the Hiſtory of the Ace, I have 
mentioned ſome notions of thoſe, who were not 
orthodox. 

11. What was police ſaid of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, may be ſaid of that of the Divinity of 
Chriſt; which makes a part of it; that it ſeems, in 
ſome ſort, to have exiſted at all times, though not 
to have been made up into a ſpeculative, ſyſtematic 
form, till it was diſcuſſed in controverſy'. As, in 
different parts of Scripture, written on different oc- 
caſions, and in different circumſtances, ſome ex- 
preſſions ſeem to favour one Doctrine, ſome ano- 
ther; ſo it is in the writings of the early Fathers“; 
— whilſt this was the caſe, it may either be 
ſaid, that the Doctrine exiſted, or that it did not 
exiſt; though more properly perhaps, that is, more 
according to the cuſtomary uſe of words, it might 
be faid not to exiſt, or at leaſt not to have come 
to maturity; but then the ſame may be ſaid of 
any Doctrine oppoſed to that of the uchi: 

al 


& Hilay's Works, p. 1175, Sth Anathema. A. D. 357. 
1 Art. 1. Sect. 1v. 


n Bingham has collected the orthodox paſſages. 13. 2» 1, Ke. 
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Chriſt: when one could be faid to exiſt, in any 
ſenſe, its oppoſite might be ſaid to exiſt in the ſame 
ſenſe. — However, I look upon the Doctrine of the 
Divinity of Chriſt to have come to maturity before 
that of the Trinity, as ſeems to appear from the 
Nicene Creed ; which dwells moſt particularly on 

the Son of God. 8 

We may reaſon thus: the eſtabliſhment of a 
doctrine muſt depend, not only on its being diſ- 
cuſſed in controverſy, but on the extent of that con- 
troverſy. Though we ſuppoſe Tertullian and 
Praxeas to have diſcuſſed the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity ever ſo accurately, yet, if the diſpute was 
known to but fezww Chriſtians, and was not noticed 
by the main body of the Church, it might not pro- 
duce a Doctrine, in the common ſenſe of the word. 
Now, the extent of the controverſy concerning the 
Son of God was very great, ſo that whatever opi- 
nion was fixed by that, might properly be called a 
Doctrine; an efabli//hed Doctrine of the main body 
of Chriſtians; who would, of courſe, call them- 

ſelves the Catholic Church®, 
It we withed to lee particularly the nature of the 
progreſs, which our Doctrine made, we need only 

put ourſelves in the place of the early Chriſtians, 
and think what they might naturally do. They 
might at firſt uſe warm and loſty expreſſions of 
Scripture, addreſſing themielves to the Father or 
the Son, as the occaſion dictated. Then the 
might vary or paraphraſe thele expreſſions a little, 
loas to make them ſuit their own circumſtances, 
without intending to introduce any new meaning: 
when variations were uſed, different people would 
ule different variations or phraſes; according to their 
vicws 


Bp. Burnet talks of the Trinity being »niver/ally received, 


&c. on the Articles, p. 48, Octavo; near cloſe of firſt Article. 
This mentioned Art. 1, Sect. Iv, 
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views and diſpoſitions: this would produce mutual 
remarks; and remarks would produce controverſy, 
What began in ſentiment, would end in ſpecula- 


tion, and ſo religion would be transferred from the 


Heart to the Head. 

111. But 1 will not dwell longer on the Hiſtory 
of the orthodox Doctrine: — I will now endeavour 
to look ſo far into the hiſtory of other opinions, 
or fancies, as may ſuffice to give us the ſame views 
which the compilers of our Article had, while their 
attention was confined to the bufineſs of forming it. 
It ſeems probable to me, that all the notions, 
ancient and modern, reſpecting the Son of God, 
have arifen from a defire and hope of /olving the 
dificulties naturally arifing from the ſcriptural ac- 
counts of his Perſon and character? :—theſe diffi- 
culties are no doubt very great; nay, the only 


way to conquer them is to allow them to be 1% 
perable ; yet, as allowing that might be the effect 


of careleſſneſs and indolence ; attempts to clear 
them up cannot be univerſally blameable. 

It is not eaſy to determine what method to pur- 
ſue in reducing to order accounts ſo heteroge- 


neous, ſo diſtant in time and ſituation, as thoſe 


relating to Chriſt; but it ſeems as if we had beſt 
firſt mention what are the Points, on which difter- 


ence can ariſe; and what are the Sefs and per ſous, 


who have held any opinions with regard to thoſe 
points, 
The points, on which men have differed, when 


they thought on the ſubject} of the nature and cha- 


rater of Chriſt, have been theſe. 1. His Conſub- 
e . ftantiality 


o Could it be ſaid, that there is no one of the ſolutions of 
Heretics, which we ſhould not be defirous to adopt, while we 
only conſidered the arguments for it, and for. it alone! before 
we came to ſee what diffica/ties aroſe out of it, from its incon- 
ſiſtency with ſome parts of 9 
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feantiality with the Father. 2. His? pre-exiftence, 
before his nativity. 3. The manner of his Tncar- 
nations or the manner in which the Word was. 
made Fleſh. 4. What is called the Hypoſtaric 
Union, or the conjunction of the Divine and hu- 
man natures“, (Ovrers) 1 in one Perſon Gros erig) or 
agent, called Chriſt; 5 LWG K vroraow . 


The ſedts, or perſons, who have differed on 
theſe different points, I ſhould reckon as eleven; 
dividing all the early Chriſtian Hereſies into two 
claſſes, and reckoning them only as two. We 
ſhould notice then, 1. The Oriental, 2. The Jewiſh 
Heretics of the two or three firſt centuries, 3. The 
Arians. 4. The followers of Photinus. 5. Neſto- 
mans. 6. Eutychians. 7. The Monothelites. 8. The 
Adoptionaru. 9. The Socinians. 10. The Ana- 
baptiſts. And laſtly, ſome particular perſons, 
who may not have given a name to a ſect.— Though 
theſe may ſeem numerous, there is no doubt but 
the compilers of our Articles had them * all in 
view; indeed their views were much more extenſive 


than 


? This does not mean pre- exiſtence as mere man, a thing 
which the Jews were inclined to believe; ſee Macknight on 
John ix. 2. 

4 Whoever denies the ſecond point mull deny the firſt Who 
ever grants the firſt muſt grant the ſecond. 

r 'Ymorwagic is uſed for a Divine Perſon of the Holy Trinity, 
ſee Nicholls, Fol. on the 1ſt Art. p. 27. Yet what is here ſaid 
muſl, I think, be right in Do2rine: it muſt be the two; of two 
Datures in una vropacz, though not of the 7 rinity. —] ſee, in 
Nicholls, Neſtorius was blamed for holding two vuzoracus or 
two Perſons; two Chriſts: p. 40. col. 2. vroracs in Suicer, 
ſignifies this fame thing called Hern (as in Heb. i. 3.) —and, in 
one quotation, it is ſaid, that one perſen of the Trinity took man's 
nature, united it with the Divine Nature (without confuſion) 
and yet ſtill was but oe Perſon — Under seie, there are men- 
tioned ſeveral unions: EVWOk KATH Fan. JELIE XAT B91; and 
the hypoſtatic union is called imo; xar! vio ac, 

See Title to Dodrina, &c. Eccleſiæ Anglicanz, and the 
title of the Articles in that Collection: or Sect. iv. of the lutrod, 
to tlis Book rv, 


— 
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than ours will be merely for having conſidered 
theſe. | 

IV. We are to conſider, or recollect, what 
the Oriental early Heretics held concerning our 
preſent ſubject; concerning Chriſt.— Here Iavould 
wiſh to have it ſeen, that men do not in general 
pay reſpect enough to their adverſaries: inſtead of 
declaiming againſt thoſe who oppoſe us, we ſhould 
endeavour to find out what miſled them, ſuppoſing 
their intention good: we ſhould put ourſelves in 
their place, and endeavour to ſee with their eyes. 

This is difficult with regard to Eaftern Chrif- 
tians, we have ſuch different habits and prejudices 
from theirs: and I ſuppoſe that even Travel would 
not put us in their place, becauſe moſt of their 
_ notions have taken their rife in remote antiquity.— 
All that we can now do is only to reſer to the ac- 
count of early Heretics given in the Appendix to 
our firſt Book, and ſelect what is to our preſent 
purpoſe. The Oriental ſects were ſtrongly tinctured 


with notions of a number of ons: ſome of them 


from being accuſtomed to the worſhipping of the 
Sun, let their fancies run to the heavenly Lumina- 
ries: moſt of them, if not all, had ſome abhor- 
rence of matter : theſe notions ſubſiſted, in ſome 
degree, before the coming of Chriſt; and thoſe, 
who were unwilling to relinquiſh them, endea- 
voured to incorporate them with Chriſtianity. The 
conſequence was, that they had doctrines, which 
ſeem to us ſtrange, concerning the creation of the 
world, the nature of Chriſt's Body, and of his re- 
lidence after his aſcenſion.ä— They held, that the 
material world was framed by ons, or Spirits, 
amongſt whom they reckoned Lagos, Monogenes, 
Oos, and many others; or that ſome inferior arti- 

ficer 


Lord King mentions 7hree principles; from Origen, King 
on the Creed, p. 93. 


4 
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ficer or Demiurgus in particular, was employed in 
that imperfect work: not any being ſo perfect as 
Chriſt. They maintained, that Chriſt had not a 
real body, but only an apparent one; and they 
were, on that account, called Docetæ, or Phantafi- 


glæ: this was denying our Saviour's humanity : 
and they were obliged, in order to be conſiſtent, 


to carry on their notions, by faying, that the ac- 
counts of the crucifixion, &c. were allegorical, or 
myſtical; this was of courle to deny a proper nat:- 


vity. Laſtly, endeavouring to connect their notions. 


of Chriſt with their notions of the luminaries, ſome 
of them held, that Chriſt was taken from the Sun“, 
or Stars, and was to return to them; in which 


caſe, Chriſt was only ſuppoſed to paſs through the 


Womb of the blefled Virgin, as through a tube. 
This was an old notion; ſee Lord King on the 
Creed, p. 116. 157.—See Div. Leg. Index, Soul.“ 


Mani made the ſecond perſon of the Trinity to 


refide in the Sun, and made him correſpond to the 
Perſian Mithras. Some conceived Chriſt to come 
not from Heaven, but from the four Elements; and 
to be reſolved * into them again. Yalentinus is allo 
ſaid to have ſuppoſed Chriſt, as the Son of God, 


to be cut off, as it were, or ſeparated ? from the 
Father; ſo that a part of the Father was (or muſt 


be) taken away. ve 
v. As the Oriental early Heretics denied the 
humanity of Chriſt, the Jew denied his“ di- 
1 e | vinity. 
u Valentinus; Lard. Works, Vol. 9. p. 444. 
* Lord King on Creed, p. 277. 5 
Y See Lord King on Creed, bottom of p. 133. 
= Euſebius, Ecclef. Hiſt. 3. 27. calls Ebionites and Naza- 
renes two ſorts of Ebionites ; ſee Lardner's Works, Vol. 7 p. 
20. The former thought Chriſt merely human, though they 
had an high opinion of him as a mar the latter held Chriſt to 
be born ſupernaturally, but did not allow his pre-exiſtence.— 
Lardner ſays, that there were few of the former ſort, and that 
their notion is not maintained in any Chriſtian zoriting. 
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vinity. But as what was faid * in deſcribing theſe 
related wholly to our preſent ſubject, we cannot 
ſelect from it, and therefore muſt refer to 1t. —Pof. 
fibly, the Ebionites might think of nothing, with 
regard to the Meſſiah, but that he was to be a 
temporal Prince, and a mere man. — The Nazarenes 
might be more impreſſed with the notions of the 
Logos, and the Son of God (John i. 49.) being 
the ſame with the © King of Ilrael,” or Meſſiah. 
We might mention, as before, ſome Chriſtians, 
who ſeem to have mixed Oriental and Judaical no- 
tions: Cerinthus and Carpocrates may perhaps be 


mentioned in this claſs. It was not uncommon, | 


amongſt the early Heretics, to make a difference 
between Jeſus and Chrift: and ſome made two | 
Chriſts even on Jew principles, one ſuffering, 
another triumphant: Pearſon on the Creed, p. 371, 
1ſt. edit, —And we may, laſtly, repeat a remark 
on the difference between thoſe, who held 7700 
Principles, and thoſe who held ove; that the former 
uſed to deny the Humanity of Chriſt, and the latter, 
his Divinity. 

We have now finiſhed our references to the Ab- 
pendix of the firſt book; it relating only to the early 
Heretics. 

vi. We paſs on to the Arians.— Arius ſeems to 
have been an African: he 1s placed in 316; it is 
well known, that he was a preſbyter at Alexandria; 
a man of parts, and of commanding appearance, 
though affable; particularly ready at diſpute. The 
name of his Biſhop, that is, the Biſhop of Alexan- 
dria in his time, was Alexander: by degrees, Arius 
got into a diſpute with this Alexander, concerning 
the nature and dignity of the Son of God; which 
ſpread, till the whole Chriſtian world was involved 

in 


* Appendix to Book b. Sect. xxl. See alſo Lardner n 
Vol. 7 P- 20. 
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in it: Conſtantine ordered the Council of Nice, 
in order to fettle it; but without effect: he has 
been reckoned too partial on the orthodox fide, 
though his Epiſtle before mentioned ſhews ſome 
moderation : other Emperors favoured the. Arians, 
but mederation was but little practiſed in thoſe 
days.—We have already taken a flight view of 
Arianiſin from the Council of Nice down to the 
preſent time: we may juſt add the name of Dr. 
Price, as Dr. Pricftley's Letters to him give that 
deſcription of Arianiſm, which is moſt recent. 

As to the Doctrines of Arius, I do not ſee, that 
we can learn them better than from 7wwo Epiſtles of 
his own, written with great care, the one to Eu- 
ſebius, Biſhop of Nicomedia, who was of his own 
way of thinking, complaining of perſecution, and 
mentioning the particular opinions, on account of 
which he fuffered the other to his own dioceſan, 
Alexander, apologizing for himſelf and his doc- 


trines, which had probably been miſrepreſentedè. 
This latter is ſigned boy fourteen others as well as 


Arius. 


That. there ſhould have been ſo Sch acrimony 


and virulence in the Arian controverſy, and ſo 


much miſery ariſing out of it, ſeems the moſt 


ſtrange when we obſerve, how very near Arius 


comes to the truth, and reflect, that the difference 


between the orthodox and him relates to a thing, 
of which we have not diſtinct ideas. He ſeined 
to think, that, if the Son could in any ſenſe be 
called by that name, or could be {aid to have been 
begotten, the Father muſt have exiſted before him : 
J. e. there muſt have been ſome ſime, when the 
Father was and the Son was not: he was willing to 

NI put 
d Art. 1. Sect. vi. 


5 Epiphanius, Hzr. 69. menfoned by Lardner, Works, 
M4 
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put that time as far back as any one pleaſed; he 
would call the Son * X,povuws Jevvnd eig, Doo r alkvuy, 
and the Nicene Creed only ſays, begotten before 
all worlds; go ron awwy; we do not conceive Chriſt 
to be unbegotten; only as we want ideas, we do 
not dare to reaſon, or make the leaſt variation in 
what the Scripture ſeems to repreſent. — The fame 
may be obſerved of the reaſoning of Arms, when 
he ſays, that, as Chriſt came from the Father, if 


he was conſubſtantial with him, a part of the Father 


muſt have left the reſt; he muſt be arvifible. A 
laying accommodated to ien intellects is not to 
be taken or uſed as a plain ſaying not accommo- 
dated, to which we have adequate ideas. — Indeed 
Arius Hows call the Son a Creature, or xriopz, but 
then he ſays, that he is not on a footing with other 
creatures; going probably upon the text, which 
calls Chriſt the #r/f-born of every creature*:— 
and beſides, 1t feems to be indifferent to him, whe- 
ther he uſes the word yewnus, Or xi, he uſes 


them promiſcuoully ; x7oma Tv ts TiAtLov, an us 


ws ey Ty XTI pa TW), YEWNAG, * N 8% I: £v TwWv YEW au 
ww.—And, though he had not uſed any word but 
creation, yet the difference between his creation be- 
fore all ages, and our geperation * before all worlds,” 
would not be great to thoſe, who eſtimated ideas by 
their diſtinctneſs: it needed not ſurely to have 
been a cauſe of war and perſecution.—But we are 
now only concerned with Hj/ory;—we lee then, 
that Arius and his followers denied the conſub/tan- 
tiality of the Son with the Father, but acknow: 
ledged his pre-exi/ence. 

There is another opinion ſometimes aſcribed to 
the Arians, and that is, the opinion, that Chriſt 


had not properly an human fol on this account. 


the 
Col. i. 1 b. 
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the Arians are ſometimes joined with the Apolli- 
narians; which will be a ſufficient reaſon why we 
ſhould mention the Apollinarian Doctrine at this 
time. — Indeed, the word Arian has ſometimes been 
uſed as a ſort of generic * term including even So- 
(IMLANS. | 

Apollinarius (or Apollinaris, for the name is dif- 
ferently written) is placed in the year 362: he is 
called Biſhop of Laodicea, but there is ſome doubt 


whether he ever was Biſhop. He ſeems to have 
been a great man, and a great writer; the loſs of 


his thirty books againſt Porphyry is particularly 
lamented; the more, as they ſeem to have been 
deſtroyed merely on account of his ſolutions of the 
Incarnation. It ſeems to have occurred to this 
eminent man, that, if Jeſus was informed by the 
Word dwelling in him, 1t was needleſs for him to 
have the uſe of human reaſon; nay, impgible for 
a being, who ſaw and knew as the Son of God, to 
inveſtigate ſlowly after the manner of men. He 


therefore held, that the Logos muſt, to Jeſus 


Chriſt, ſupply the place of an human * ſoul, —I ſee 
nothing like folly in the notion taken ſeparately, 
nor do I find any reaſon why Lardner ſhould ſpeak 


of it as a fancy of old age®; its weaknels conſiſts 


In 


e Lord King on the Creed, p. 181, 182. Pearſon on the 
Creed He was conceived” —p. 324, Iſt Edit. ſee alſo p. 380, 
about the Abo ſuffering: Lardner's Works, Vol, 11. p. 80. 

f Moſheim, 19th Cent. end of Chap. 6. This may perhaps 
be ſome defence of Voltaire. See Note on Art. 1. Sect. vi. 

This is the moſt common idea, of the doctrine of Apollina- 
rius, but in the Serm. 191 or 236 de Tempore, where the 
Creed of Pelagius is introduced, that doctrine is deſcribed as 
conſiſting in this; that the A umed man is only a part of the or- 
dinary natural man, whether deficient in carne, anima, or ſenſu, 
Which agrees with Waterland on the Athanaſian Creed. 

b Lardner (Works, Vol. 4. p. 387) - only fays, “ latter part 
of his life,” but at the ſame time he expreſſes an irkſomeneſs 
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in. its being inconſiſtent with ſome parts of Scrip. 
ture, which deſcribe Chriſt as © perfect man,” in 
body and mind. Biſhop Pearſon * makes Aring's 
notion to be this which we have now deſcribed; 
and that of Apollinarius (as differing from Arius's) 
to conſiſt in a diſtinction between the animal and 
rational foul; but body with animal foul ſeems to 
me to mean only the body living. And, when the 
ancients called the followers of Apollinarius Dimæ. 
ritæ, I underſtand them t ean, that the Apolli- 
narians held Chriſt to be * was really only 77 
thirds of Chriſt; that 18, ody and Avyos, inſtead 
of Body and Soul and Aoyos, 
Apollinarius ſeems not then to differ from the 
Catholics, as to the conſubſtantiality or pre-exiſt. 
ence; but as to both the other points, the Incar. 
nation and Hypoſtatic Union. 
Semi-arians are {aid * to have allowed, that Chriſt 
was opozrzos With the Father, but not by nature, 
only by privilege. We will not be more particular 
about the followers of Arius, who ſoftened his 
doctrine, and approached nearer to orthodoxy than 
their Maſter. — 1 
0 vii, We 
about relating the opinion: that is perhaps as a ſort of Socinian, 
or Nazarean: he has written againſt it; on occaſion, probably, 
of Mr. Whiiton's reviving it. See his Works, Vol. 11. p. 80. 
Lardner's own notions appear in the ſame tract or Letter; Works, 
Vol. 11. p. 110. loweſt line (of text). p. 97. 104. The Word 
is not a Perſon, does not mean the Son (97). — The Sor and M/ 
fali are the ſame: The Son was miraculouſly conceived (99) ; 
yet he was a Man ( 104); but they are very wrong who * 
him born of Joſeph and Mary (110).—Lardner diſapproves 


terpretations of profeſſed Socinians as far as he has read them 
(112), but he has not read much of them; has not read Crellius 


de Uno Deo Patre (112). | | 

1 On Creed, p. 324, 1ſt Edit. p. 160. Fol. 5 

k When 9%porge fignifies a double portion, there ſeems to be 
an idea of dividing the thing between wo perſons, giving one 
of them double the other, that is, zavo thirds of the whole. 


| Moſheim, Cent. 1 v. Part 2, Chap. 5. Sect. 16. 
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yii. We are next to mention the notions of 


the followers of Photinus relative to our preſent 


ſubject.— This Perſon was of Galatia, and is placed 
A. D. 431 3 he was a Biſhop, an eloquent ſpeaker, 
and a good writer; and extremely beloved in his 
dioceſe ;—he had followers, ſo as to make a ſect, 


called, after him, Photinians, He ſeems to have 


been convinced, by the plainneſs of the ſcriptural 
accounts, concerning the miraculous Sri of Chriſt, 
but to have been confounded by the majeſty of thoſe 


expreſſions, which proclaim the condition of our 


Lord before he came into this world: and thus to 
have fixed his doctrine; that Chriſt could not be 
called the Son of God, till he was born; and that 
he was called ſo, becauſe he was born of a Virgin, 
by the operation of the Holy Ghoſt. —So that Pho- 
tinus denied the pre-exiſtence 7 of Chriſt, and there- 
fore his conſub/antiality with the Father. His ene- 
mies called him an Ebionite, but this was reviling®. 
As Photinus was condemned for following the 
errors of Paul of Samoſata, and of Marcellus, they 
may be mentioned here. Paul of Samoſata (on the 
Euphrates, near Antioch) was Biſhop of Antioch 
in 260; a good deal is ſaid of him, becauſe, by 
his Ed. and oftentation, he had gained a 
popularity, which made him troubleſome : His 
enemies differ 1n their repreſentations of him, and 
we have no accounts of his own. On the whole, 
I fee nothing better for us to c 
his doctrine was really much t 
juſt now deſcribed; agreeably . 
Auguſtinꝰ; the Paulians were, 


what is ſaid by 


ih his time, called 


Photinians. — Marcellus is placed in 320; he was 
Biſhop of Ancyra, and, as ſuch, a countryman of 


Photinus; 


; bg Vincent. Lirin. os. 17. Lardner's Works, Vol, 4. 
p- 301. 


Her. Sect. 44. Auguſtin died A. D. 430. 
2 


clude, than that 
ſame with that 
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Photinus; he was alſo his maſter. —lt does not 
ſeem as if there was any difference between their 
Doctrines, which we can now aſcertain, on good 
grounds. —I have read ſomewhere, that Paul took 
the term Ao og in the ſenſe of Ao /o edi Ne rog, Or 

internal reaſon; and that Marcellus ſaid the Aces 
was to be finally abſorbed in the Father: which 
implies, that Marcellus made the Logos, the Son, 

or a Perſon, * though Paul did not. 
VIII. The next opinions are thoſe of Nef. 
rius. We have already © mentioned him; but with 
a different view from our preſent one. In Scripture, 
we find many things predicated of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which cannot be predicated of man; and many, 
which cannot be predicated of God; and yet, though 
he 1s ſometimes ſaid to do divine things, ſometimes 
human, there is only one fubject to thoſe different 
predicates; he is only ſpoken of as one agent, or 
perſon. The Church has no better way of ex- 
preſſing this matter, though it is unintelligible to 
all men, than by ſaying, that 2 natures, the di- 
vine and human, are united in one perſon. —In this, 
Neforins fancied he ſaw ſome great difficulties; for 
though it be true, that things both divine and 
human are predicated of Chriſt, yet this ſeems to 
be under certain regulations or limitations of reaſon 
and common ſenſe: would any evangeliſt have ſaid, 
that Mary was the mother of her Creator? that 
the Divinity died? that the blood of the Deity was 
ſhed on the Croſs? that the ſame perſon was God 
and Victim? if they would not, then it cannot be 
5 laid 
1 See Bp. Pearſon on the Creed; Note about Marcellus;— 
&« Sitteth on the right hand, &c. * Whoſe Kingdom ſhall have 
no end.” Marcellus thought, that Chriſt ſhould reign for ever 


after his aſcenſion, but that his human nature ſhould have an 
end, 5 | 


r Art. 1. Sect. XVIII. 
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laid down, that all language is proper, which ſuits 
the Hypotheſis of two Natures in one Perſon. No; 
ſays Neſtorius, there would be leſs difficulty in 
. divine Jeſus Chriſt knew men's thoughts, 
&c ; human Jeſus Chriſt was hungry and thirſty.” 

: Though there 1s certainly but one outward ap- 
pearance — But, however ſuch a language might 
ſolve any difficulties, the Church was right in not 
adopting it, becauſe it 1s not the language of Scrip- 
ture: nevertheleſs, it is a lamentable thing, that 
any man ſhould ſuffer ſo much as Neſtorius did, 

for an opinion ſo near to Orthodoxy as his was, 
and differing only in what was unintelligible. For 
we ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt has ſome things mentioned 
of him as God, and ſome as Man, ſo that he may 
be ſaid to have two charafers; he knew thoughts 
as God, had appetites as man; the former, by vir- 
ne of his Divine N ature; the latter, by virtue of 


his human nature. Thus Neſtorius leaves our two 


firſt points untouched; but he differs from Catho- 
lics, as to the incarnation and the hypoſtatic union: 
—PFor his notion led him on to ſay ſomething, 
which we ſhould underſtand thus; the divine Chriſt 
was not born, Mary was only the Mother of the 


human Chriſt: ſhe was XgiForoxoc, not Ocoroxos; | 


though the divine Chriſt was united with the hu- 
man Chriſt in one vile form'. 

But we have not mentioned, that Neſtorius may 
be placed in 428, when he was made Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople. He was a Syrian. He was con- 
demned in 431, at the General Council of Epheſus, 
and was baniſhed to Mgypt; the town where he 


reſided 


1 See Moſheim, Cent. c. Part 2. Chap. v. Set. 12. Mac- 
laine's Note. — Bp. Pearſon does not ſeem to have been aware, 
that Neſtorius uſed wgoowno, inftead of Syriac Barſapa, to ſig- 


nify an outward appearance; and therefare he fa 1 (on Creed, 


p · 331. 1ſk edit. ) that Neſtorius contradicts himſe 
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reſided being attacked, he wandered about in want 
and miſery till he died! Though Vincent of Lerins 
ſpeaks * of him as an enemy, we may collect, from 
what he has faid, that Neſtorius was a man of 
oreat abilities, which he apphed with diligence to 
the ſervice of Chriſtianity, and was very much re- 
vered and beloved. SLY | 
Ix. Eulycſies was only the Head of a Mona. 
tery at Conſtantinople. We may place him in 


451, the time of the General Council of Chalcedon, 
by which he was condemned. — The errors of Neſ- 


torius are ſaid to have animated his zeal ſo much, 
as to make him run into an oppoſite extreme: but, 


in order to be as candid as poſſible, let us, as in 


other inſtances, put ourſelves in his place, and 
conceive how he might be drawn into his peculiar 
opinions.—* Neſtorius certainly, we may imagine 
him to ſay, breaks through all ſcriptural expreſ- 
ſions and ideas, in making two Ghrifts; nothing 
can be more plain, than that there is but one; nay, 
it ſeems impoſſible in itſelf that there ſhould be 
more than one; I ſhould rather be inclined to fay, 
Chriſt had but one Nature; for, if the Divine Na- 
ture 1s united to the human, what alas! can the 
human be in ſuch a compound? it muſt be as 0- 
thing! nay indeed, if you ſuppoſe it to have any 
magnitude, or any efficacy as an ingredient, muſt 


it not be as {o much alloy to lower and debaſe? but 


the Divine Nature is incapable of being debaſed; 
therefore the human nature muſt be annihilated, 
or ſwallowed up in the Divine“. However Euty- 
* . een 
t P. 330. Edit. Paris. 1669. 7 


« I ſhould rather be apt to conjecture, that Eutyches had made 
uſe of ſome illuſtration taken from metals, ſo much is faid of 


inconfus?, and other words from confundo; which ſeems to imply. 
putting into /#/on, or pouring together two things, ſo that they 


become one? the Athanafian Creed ſays, that Chriſt is“ my 
| | | no 
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ches reaſoned, this was his opinion, —It does not 
interfere with orthodoxy, as to the points,of con- 
ſubſtantiality, or pre-exiſtence ; but it does, as to 
thoſe of Incarnation and Hypoſtatic Union. For 
Eutyches was obliged to have a particular theory, 
as to the conception and Birth of Chriſt. It was ob- 
yious to aſk him, if Chriſt is all divine, by the 
Divine Nature ſwallowing up the human, how 
could he be born?? To this Eutyches mult find 
ſome anſwer : but it does not ſeem agreed, whether 
he faid, that the Aoyog entered into the Virgin's 
Womb, and grew in it, as an human being would 
do; or that the Logos joined himſelf to an human 
embryo, converting it, by the union, into divine. 
In the former cale, his notion would be the ſame 
in effect with the old one mentioned before“, as 
having been aſcribed to Valentinus. 

Eutyches ſeems to have been near the orthodox, 
„ taking the manhood into God.“ 

The followers of Eutyches were called Monoph Te 
iter; and we are told, that the Eaſtern Chriſ. 
tians are ſtill divided into Neforians and Mono- 
phyſites * But I luppoſe, that the latter do not 
acknowledge 


not by confu/fon of ſubſtance? (or nature) © but by unity of Per- 
ſon.” —Livy has © confundere in unum corpus”—to conſolidate. 
Photius, in his account of Theodoret's 2d Dialogue, uſes the 
expreſſion, » Nn ROVYNUTOS EVWO KGs 

x Sect. rv. and Ld King on Creed, p. 116, 157. | 

Called ſo, in effect, by Aſſeman: In Aſſeman, T. 3, there 
is a catalogue of 198 writers (beſides Appendix), who are called 
Syrian Neftorian writers: but the New Teſtament is one book 
reckoned, and Clemens Romanus one Author. The Syrian Neſto- 
rians reckon the Apoſtles to have been of their Sect. See T. * 
Part 2.—In the 2d Tom. there is a Catalogue of 48 Syrian wrj- 
ters, Monopliyſites; the ſource of whom was Eutyches. 
Dr. Joſeph Aſſeman is ſpoken of by Lard. (Works, 4+ 425) 
a alive when he wrote, 


v 4 
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acknowledge any veneration for Eutyches, or even 
own that they hold his opinions?. 

x. On the Monothelites we need not dwell 
much; they did not exiſt till the ſeventh Century: 
they held, as I underſtand, that, as Chriſt was 
but one Perſon, he of Sour could have but one 
Mill; and one Operation, or act; - this was not an 
Unnatufal idea; but then, on the other hand, how 
could the 7wo Natures of Chriſt be perfect, if there 
was not a Will of God, and a will of Man!? — For 
my own part, I think we underſtand ſo little of the 
Hypoſtatic Union, or of the Will of God, or even 
of our own Will, that a man might be doubtful, 
which fide of this queſtion would be reckoned or- 
thodox, and which heretical. The notion of 7200 
Wills might ſeem to approach as near to Neforins's 
two Perſons, as that of one Will, to Eutyches's one 
Nature: yet the notion of each Nature having a 
Will, ſeems the orthodox notion. I mention the 
queſtion partly to ſhew the wiſdom and moderation 
of our Church in not meddling with it; though 
partly becauſe it concerns our preſent ſubject, and 
was once thought important.— When it was agi- 
tated, it occaſioned ſeveral Councils, though nothing 
more ſeems to have been urged (in ſubſtance) than 
what I. have now mentioned. Pope Honorius, 
who died in 638, happened to be a Monothelite', 
and his Hereſy has been quoted againſt the Pope's 
Infallibility; otherwiſe probably the debate had 
been dropped. —This Pope was condemned at the 

©... th 

6 The more 8 or bigotted Monophyſites loſing their 
Leaders br heads, who choſe to come into terms and keep their 


biſhopricks, called themſelves ax«PaAc;, Acephali, under which 


name they are often mentioned in Hiſtory, See Moſheim, In- 
dex, Acephali. | 


a See Moſheim, Index, Mcnothelites. | 
b See F orbes' s Inftru&. Hiſt, Theol. Lib. 8. Moſheim, 810, 
Vol. 2. 189. i. e. Cent. * Part ii, Chap. v. Sect. 4. 
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ſixth General Council, held at Conſtantinople, in 
680; which demonſtrates, that the authority of 
one of them (Pope, or General Council,) is fallible. 
x1. The notion of avoiding all difficulties 
reſpecting the miraculous conception of the Son 
of God, by conſidering him only as an adopted 
Son, was held by Elipand in the eighth Century“. 
It was of conſequence enough to occaſion the 
Council of Frankfort, in 794. —Elipand was Arch- 
bilbop of Toledo, and he was joined by Felix, Biſhop 
of Urgel in Catalonia; but theſe two only ſolved. 
the birth of Jeſus by their Hypotheſis of adoption; 
they owned the Son of God to be really and na- 
turally ſuch, in his pre-exiſtent ſtate®. Thus they 
interfered with the Catholic Doctrine only as to the 
| Incarnation, and with that chiefly in words. They 
would probably urge, that, though Chriſt in his 
divine nature was properly called the Son of God, 
yet it was abſurd to ſay, that a man was begotten 
by God; when therefore Chriſt in his unn nature 
was called the Son of God, the words muſt not 
be taken literally; Jeſus might be an adopted Son, 
but not a real one. 
X11. The Socinians have been mentioned be- 
fore*. I do not know, that I need add any thing 
here. Socinus is ſaid to have allowed, that Chrifl 
was born of a Virgin, by the Holy Ghoſt; and 
that he was a God, ſo that he might be adored ;— 
Dr. Prie/tley's Letters to Dr. Price give us the moſt 
recent ideas of Socinianiſm, and ſhew the degrees 


of 


* Some earlier writers ward off, or reject, this notion, as ap- 
pears from Bp. Pearſon's Note. Creed, p. 281, iſt edit.— which 
ſeems to 5 4 that it had been held before. 

© See Moſheim, Vol. 2. 8vo. p. 274. or Cent. 8. 2. 5. 3. 
and Forbes's Inſtruct. Hiſt. Theol. aud Bp. Pearſon as above. 

* Art. 1. Sect. vi. 

f See South's derm. 7, of Vol. 3. 
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of its, In the loweſt kind of Socinianiſm, he ſays, 
„ Chriſt is conſidered as a mere man, the Son of 
Joſeph and Mary, and naturally as fallible and 
peccable as Moſes, or any other Prophet.” All 
this is to baniſh ſuper//ition, it would be ſaid, and 
fooliſh admiration; and to reſtore the authority of 

Reaſon and common lenſe®. | 
XIII. With regard to Anabapliſis, as they 
are expreſsly mentioned in another Article, we 
may hereafter have occaſion to give ſome account 
of them. Menno denied, that Chriſt derived his 
Body from his Mother; ſaid that he aſſumed it:— 
it was created out of nothing; created in his mo- 
ther's womb — The Anabaptiſts in general, at the 
time of the Reformation, held the old doctrine ! of 
Chriſt paſſing through the Womb of his Mother, 
as through a tube. Joa of Kent was burnt®, be- 
cruſe ſhe would not, after a twelvemonth's trial, 
renounce this doCtrine. Biſhop Pearſon, from 
Epiſcopius, ſpeaks * of Flandrian Anabaptiſts, who 
took this phraſe, The Word was made Fleſh,” 
in a ſenſe ſtrictly literal: who ſuppoſed a © conver- 
fion of the Godhead into Fleſh,” — And this ex- 
preſſion of the Creed ſeems to ſhew, that the ſame 

opinton had been declared before?. 1 
xIiv. Laſtly, we were to mention the no- 
tions of a few individuals. Servede, or Servetus, 
held ſome extravagant notions at the time of the 
Reformation, and ſuffered death for them at Ge- 
neva 


See p. 101 of Dr. Prieſtley's Letters. ® Art. 1. Sect. xvi. 

3 Art 38. * Lived A. D. 1505-1561. 

1 Seck. Iv. ; 

m Nicholls on Articles, p. 37. col. 1. Hume's Hiſt, Edw. vi. 
Chap. 4. end. Fuller, B. 7. 398. K. Edw. vi. Diurnal. 

» Creed, Art. 3. p. 3 26, iſt edit. : 

© See Serm. de Tempore, 236 (or 191) Set. 4. Qui aſſerere 
conantur omnia quæ erant Divinitatis in hominem demigraſſe.“ 
Amongſt the works of Auguſtin. 
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neva in 1553, on the proſecution of Calvin; but, 
as our ? Article does not certainly allude to them, 
and as they are to me àunintelligible, I will not 
tranſcribe any Hiſtorian about them; he was a 
Spaniard, a famous Chykician's „and much noticed 
in his time. 

Mr. Whiſton', well known at Cambridge, in his 
ay, adopted the opinion of Apollinarius.—This 
was mentioned before, as alſo the opinion of Ema- 
nuel Sedenborg. 

The notion of Valentinus Gentilis, who, after re- 
canting, relapſed, and ſuffered death at Geneva, 
in 1566, would probably be known in 15625. 
Here we cloſe the Hiſtory of the ſecond Article: 
and I think it will appear, from our manner of 
deſcribing Hereſies, that Heretics might honeſtly 
mean, in forming their ſeveral hypotheles, to avoid 
_ difficulties, which had given uneaſineſs, and to give 
ſolutions, which would afford relief and comfort to 
the doubting mind. And moreover, that they 
have uſed ſome arguments, which are powerful 
(ſometimes irreſiſtible) in themſelves, when only 
the For is conſidered, and we attend only to their 
words, though they failed by overlooking ſome 
_ of Holy Writ, or reaſoning without intelligi- 


ble 


? That ſome: of our Articles were made againſt Servetianss 
ſee Doctrina & Eccleſ. Angl. 1617. Contents. 

1 Moſheim's acconnt might be read; ſee his Index, under 
Servetus. 

Pr. Hunter ſaid, that Servetus ſaw enough to find out the 
1 of the Blood, but did not infer properly from what 

aw | 

* Art, 1. Sect, vi. A remarkable mixture of ſcience and 
heated melancholy imagination. He was deprived of his Ma- 
e Profeſſorſhip, and expelled Cambridge U W 

wo 75 

His opinions are beſt foen i in his recantation. See Cheynell's 


Nie . r p. 9.— His death is mentioned, p. 13. 
ect. 111. 
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ble propoſitions: —Ought ſuch perſons to be per- 
fecuted? ought they not rather to be reſpected and 
pitied? ought we not to own ourſelves indebted to 
them for the ſervices they have done to the com- 
mon cauſe, on many occaſions? ought we not to 
be kindly affectioned towards them, with brotherly 
love? — If indeed they attack us, or diſturb our 
ſocial devotions and inſtructions, we may defend 
ourſelves; and acts of defence muſt precede the 
actual attack, otherwiſe they come too late; but, 
even in this caſe, we muſt not be impatient, nor 
timid; we muſt hope all things, and endure all 
things, as far as is conſiſtent with our ſafety as 
members of a religious ſociety. © 
Hut I have faid ſuch ſtrong things, pleading the 
cauſe of thoſe who maintained heretical tenets, that 
J am afraid of being thought to favour them too 
much: ſuch a ſuſpicion would however do me 
wrong: — No; I with all Chriſtians happy, but my 
own opinions coincide with thoſe of our Church; 
and I think, that our Church, in forming its doc- 
trines, has acted as wiſely as poſſible. All the 
parts of Scripture relating to any particular ſubject, 
have been, ſeemingly, collected and * arranged: an 
opinion has been formed out of them all; ſo that 
none have been neglected. If any doctrines have 
only had ſtrong reaſons urged on their: ſide, but 
have been formed by thoſe, who overlooked ſome 
parts of Scripture, theſe have been rejected. 
Whatever clamours may have been made by 
ſome about our neglecting Reaſon, we can fay, that 
we have been far from undervaluing 1t: nay, we 
have, in the method of acting juſt now deſcribed, 
done what the moſt enlightened Reaſon would dic- 
tate. We do indeed object to reaſoning by means 
of unintelligible propoſitions, becauſe reafon tells 
= 
* Sect, VIII, 
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us, that we cannot reaſon without ideas; and ex- 
perience proves, that we get wrong whenever we 
attempt it. We object to calling pre-conceived 
notions at any ra the dictates of Reaſon, in the 
more difficult doctrines of Scripture; becauſe rea- 
ſon tells us, that we are not to truſt our precon- 
ceived notions againſt the Scriptures 7 in things, 
which relate to the Nature of God, or to the man- 
ner, in which he is to act, in order to promote 
the happineſs of his creatures; eſpecially in caſes 
out of the common courſe of Nature. 

xv. Having finiſhed our hiftorical view of 
this Article, we come to the Explanation of the 
expreſſions contained in it. This will be little more 
than a brief recapitulation of the hiſtorical remarks 
already made, taking the order of the expreſſions 
as they ſtand. We prove nothing now; nay, we 
afirm nothing: we only ſhew what is-affirmed or 
implied; what rejected. Indeed, the beſt idea of 
all explanations of Articles is, that they ſhew what 
particular Errors or Hereſies are intended to be 
rejected or denied by the words made uſe of. The 
language of each Article is affirmative, but the true 
meaning negative. — In ſome caſes it may perhaps, 
in ſtrictneſs, mean only, that no one has 4 Fights to 
afirm that which we reject. 

Our Church firſt declares, that the Anu 15 not 
merely either ' reaſon or ſpeech, but a Perſon, the 
fame, who is called the Son of God; who is not 
to be on a footing with what have been called 
Aons, except in the ſame ſenſe in which the Scrip- 
ture ſays, that God is a! Spirit.“ When it is 
laid, that this perſon is “ begotten” of the Father, 
the meaning is, to acknowledge the relation of pater- 


nity 


_ 7 Seea 8 to this purpoſe tranſlated in Lardner, Works, 
Vol. Ze P. 16. 
John iv. 24. 


1 
| 
| 
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nity and filiation, without pretending to have a 

diſtinct or adequate ideas of it; to acknowledge it 
as what has been mentioned to us by authority, 
as the thing moſt proper for us to conceive as far 
as we are able; as leaſt likely to make us run into 
impiety or profaneneſs: the relation itſelf may pol. 


ſibly bear ſome analogy to that, which we call by 


the ſame name; this we ſay with diffidence;— 
but we uſe the word begotten” with more confidence 
to deny and reject the notion, that this Perſon was 
created, at any time whatſoever, either before 


all worlds,” or in the Virgin's womb: to deny, 


that the Son can with propriety be ſaid to be cf 


forth, or ſeparated* from the Father; to come from 


the Stars, or the elements. 

When it is ſaid, that this generation was from 
everlaſiing,” it is meant, not only to reef the no- 
non, that Chriſt might be called the Son of God 
merely becauſe he was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt; 
but to deny, that any /imit whatever can be aſſigned 
to the duration between the generation of Chriſt 
and his birth of the bleſſed Virgin: which is to de- 
clare, that duration to be mfinite®. 

« Of the Father” ſerves to make the Genera- 


tion juſt now mentioned ſtill more definite; and to 


diſtinguiſh it ſtill more clearly from that operation of 

the Holy Ghoſt, by which the Son of God © took 

man's nature in the womb of the bleſſed Virgin.“ 
When our Church calls this Perſon ** the very 


and eternal God,” the meaning is, that he is not 
> 


only divine, or a God in ſome inferior ſenſe, but 
that we have no right to diſtinguiſh between him 
and the real God; that we are incapable of ſettling 

5 . any 


2 This explains impartibilit in the firſt Article; and may af- 
terwards be of ule, when the words of one ſubſtance with 
the Father,“ occur, | 

5 Art. 1. Sect. X. 
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any precedence between them, ſo as to ſay, with 
Arius, that the Father was before the Son. What- 
ever the truth may be, we declare againſt that be- 
ing profeſſed by any Chriſtian: and, in ſeveral points, 
we may perhaps be ſaid not ſo much to reje& a 
notion, becauſe we ſee it to be falſe, as to declare, 
that no man has a right to hold ſuch a notion. 
Any of theſe expreſſions muſt of courſe diſclaim 
the notion, that the firſt exiſtence of Chriſt was 
upon earth. . 


The expreſſion, © of one ſubſtance with the Fa- 


ther,” one ſpiritual ſubſtance, was explained under 


the laſt * Article. This ſeems oppoſed to the no- 
tion, that the Son was (a xe) caſt forth, or ſe- 
paratea from the Father. A Son is always of the 
fame rank with his Father: and in this rank there 
is but one Being. Ti - Ty 

This divine Perſon, our Church affirms, took 
human nature in the Virgin's womb; in oppoſition 
to thoſe, who held only the Divinity of Chriſt.— 
The words of her © ſubſtance” mean to reject ſeve- 
ral errors: they deny, that the Logos or Word 


_ paſſed through the womb of the Virgin as through 


a tube; that Chriſt was created in her womb, and 


every fancy, which deſcribes her as different, in 
her conception and nutrition of her unborn embryo, 


from a proper human mother : they alſo ſeem to deny, 
that the human nature of Chriſt was, from the 
time of conception, ſwallowed up in the divine. 
The next words at leaſt do this undeniably; 
* two whole and perfect narures;” they alſo reject 
the error, that the Ache was literally made fleſh, 
or converted, or tranſubſtantiated, into the bodily 
ſubſtance of man; as well as that the divine and 


human 
© Art. 1. SeQt. x. | 3 
* Ser. de Tempore, 193, (or 238), Sect. 3. 
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human natures were me/ted down, as it were, into 
one. N | | 
The words © one Perſon,” or vro-acs, reject the 
idea, that, becauſe there are two natures conjoined, 
there muſt of neceſſity be 7wo agents, or perſons; 
and imply the ſame as if it had been faid, all is 


predicated of one, all was performed by one. And 
therefore, that Chriſt, both in his pre- exiſtent and 
preſent ſtate, ſhould be called the Sor of God. 


Never to be divided,” in Latin © nſeparabiliter,” 
ſeems to reject the imagination that Chriſt will fi- 
nally be abſorbed in the Father, or reſtored to the 
Luminaries of Heaven, or the Elements of Earth; 
—it ſeems alſo calculated to hinder us from pre- 


ſuming to aſſign any z7ime, when Chriſt will become 


intirely unconnected with human nature: but we 
ought not here to encroach on the 4th Article. 

„One Chriſt” the one perſon, of whom we 
have ſpoken, 1s called Jeſus and Chriſt, Jeſus being 
his name, and Chriſt the name of his Office; bur 
yet Jeſus is not to be looked upon as a different cha- 
racter from Chri/?, much leſs as a character oppoſed 
to Chriſt; nor can it be properly ſaid, that Jelus 
ſuffered and Chriſt did 0, ſuffer; or that Jeſus 
ſuffered when deſerted by Chriſt: neither is any 
one, in imitation of Neſtorius, to imagine wo 
Chrifts. | 


Very God and very man;” this expreſſion im- 


plies, that the Perſon, of whom we are ſpeaking, 


is not more truly and really God, than he is mas; 
both in ſoul and body. And therefore, with regard 
to the human o, it ſets afide the notion, that the 
Abos ſupplied the place of the rational faculty to 


e See Marcellus's notion, Sect. vit. One of Cerinthus's no- 
tions was, I think, that Chriſt was not, after his death, any 
longer the Sox of God: But I do not ſee this in Lardner's He- 
reſies; nor in Lord King on the Creed. 


"= | | 
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our Lord; and, with regard to the body, it declares, 
that there was no deception in appearances, no 
continued trope or myſtical expreſſion in the evan- 
gelical Hiſtory, relative to the body of Chriſt*. 
This laſt thing, with regard to the Body, 1s more 
particularly marked in the word © zruly;” Chriſt 
ſuffered, &c. not ev doxnor in appearance only, as 
the Docetæ, Gnoſtics, or Oriental Heretics thought, 
but in reality: and not only Jeſus but Chrift may 
be properly ſaid to have ſuffered, though it cannot 
properly be ſaid, that the Deity * ſuffered. 
If the remaining expreſſions want any explanation, 


it muſt be deferred till after the int Article, for 
the reaſon already mentioned, at the opening of 


this Article. 

xvi. Having then offered an explanation of 
the expreſſions found in our Article, we come, 
in the next place, to attempt a proof of the propo- 
fitions, of which it is made up.—And here our 
beſt method ſeems to be, to prove firſt the prin- 
cipal doArine of the Article, he Divinity of Chriſt, 
and afterwards the ſecondary, incidental, or ſub- 
ordinate Do&rmes. 

In proving the Divinity of Chriſt, I will beg 
leave to make uſe of a ſmall pamphlet, printed in 
1772 at Leeds, which ſeems to me to give the ar- 
guments or proofs in a good form. The Te is, 
A ſhort Defence of the Doctrine of the Divinity 


of Chriſt b:“ - the Author's idea of the manner of 


proving 


Every Engliſh Academic will here recollect the title of 
Corpus Chriſti given to a College in each of our Univerſities.— 
As alſo Tertullian's writing De Carne Chriſti. 

# Impaſſibilis, Art. 1. | | 
Written by my Brother, J7lliam Hey, Surgeon at Leeds, 
Yorkſhire. —Several years after I firſt uſed it, I aſked and re- 

ceived permiſſion to mention his name: the following is an 
extract from a Letter of his.“ The occaſion of my writing 

VOL. 11. | X Shes i the 
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proving any Being to be divine, agrees in a good 


meaſure with that, which I have already men- ; 
tioned * as my own. 

That Being 1s declared by the Scriptures to be * 
divine, to whom the Scriptures aſcribe the diſtin- W 
guiſhing perfections and qualities of Divinity, tc 
Such are the following. 1. Eternal exiſtence, e: 
2. Power of creating. 3. Power of preſerving 
things created. 4. Omnipreſence. 5. Omniſcience. a 
6. A right to be worſhipped. —It is now to be 8 
thewn, that theſe perfections and qualities are really 4 
in Scripture aſcribed to Chriſt. 1 

1. Eternal exiſtence. John i. 1.—John xvi. 5. F 

John viii. 58. — (with the interpretation of the ˖ 

Jews, ſhewed by their {toning Chriſt). Phil. ii. 6.— | 
Col. 

the Short Defences was as follows. A large number of penny | 

pamphlets againſt the leading doctrines of Chriſtianity were 

_ publiſhed here, and were circulated with great induſtry. . 


Without entering fairly into the controverſy, they were calcu- | 
lated to unhinge the minds of the unwary. A very zealous man, 
but a wild enthuſiaſt, who lived here then, publiſhed an anſwer, 
which Dr. Prieſtley, the ſuppoſed author of the ſhort tracts, ſeemed 
to glory in. Indeed it was moſt injudiciouſly written, Other 

| ſhort anſwers afterwards came out; but theſe were ſo defective 

in argument and ſo acrid in ſtyle, that they were clearly a matter 
of triumph to the Socinians. Having for many years carefully 
conſidered the ſubjeds for the ſatisfaction of my own mind, and 
being urged by ſome friends, with whom I had converſed on 

_ theſe ſubjects, I ventured to ſubmit to the public my thoughts 

on Dr. Prieſtley's Arguments. I firſt intended to have publiſhed 
three penny pamphlets on the ſubjects of the Divinity of Chriſt, 
tlie atonement, and man's moral depravity. But the two firſt 
ſwelling out unavoidably beyond my deſign, I would not any 
farther break in upon my profeſſional ſtudies, = Whether future 
leiſure may ever tempt me to finiſh my original plan, I cannot 
ſay. At preſent, I have laid aſide all thought of proceeding. 

What I have ſaid proceeded from the fulleſt.conviction of my 
judgment; I with it may do good,” _ . 

The above Letter was written in 1789, ſeventeen years after 
the publication of the pamphlet. 
4: ATt. 1+: BELT» Xo 
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Col. i. 1).— Rev. xxii. 16. Add If. xliv. 6. com 
pared with Rev. 1. 17. and xxu. 13. alſo Micah v. 2. 
If any of theſe texts ſeem only to prove pre- 
exiſtence, but that not eternal, it may be conſidered 
whether, in any of them, Chriſt | is made inferior 


to the Father: as he fo frequently is, when his 


earthly ſituation is deſcribed. 

2. Creative power. Heb. iii. 4. both as a proof 
and a principle. Heb. i. 10. &c.—John 1. 3, 10. 
—Col. i. 16,—Revy. iv. 11.-theſe are direct proofs ; 
—but 1 Cor. viii. 6. and Heb. ii. 10. might be 
reckoned®; and it might be obſerved, that uſing 
different prepoſitions is like trying to catch ſome- 
thing beyond our graſp.—Does not the miracle of 
Loaves imply a creative power? 

3. Power of preſerving. Heb. i. 3.—Col. . 17. 

4. Omnipreſence. John iii. 13. with circum- 
ſtances. Matt. xvii. 20.—1 Cor. 1. 2. (invocation 


in any place, implies preſence in that place). 


Matt. xxviii. 20.—compared with Acts iii. 21.— 


Heb. ix. 24. and 1. 3. and parallels:— Both On 


nipreſence and Omniſcience are implied 1 in the 6th, 
a right to be worſhipped. 


5. Omniſcience. John xxi. 1) . with 2 
Chron, vi. 30, compare Matt. 1x. 4. and parallel 


paſſages —John ii. 25. (contraſt Luke ii. 52. and 


Mark xiii. 32).—Col. ii. 3. 


6. A right to be worſhipped. John xx. 28. — 
Matt. viii. 2.— Matt. xv. 22, 25, 28. (contraſt 


Acts xiv. 14.— Acts x. 25. Rev. xix. 10), — 


Matt. xxviii. 17. 


Before the name of Chriſtians was given at An- 
tioch, calling upon (or! invoking) the name of 


Chriſt 


* A compatiſon of theſe two with Rom. xi. 36. and paral- 
lels, would be uſeful in ſhewing, that the ſame high and kloty 
expreſſions are uſed of the Father and the Son. 

; Parkhurſt, ETIXXAEGCMOLG. 
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Chriſt ſerved as a fille. 1 Cor. i. 2.—(1 Cor. i. 3. 
is a ſpecies of prayer, and has parallel paſſages.)— 
Acts vii. 59, leaving out the word “ God.” —Heb, 
i. 6. compared with Pſalm xcvii. 7. —Rev. v. 8.— 
add 2 Cor. x11. 8 *. 

In general, or collectively; 1 John v. 20.— 
1 Tim. iii. 16.— Rom. 1x. 5.—Heb. i. 8.— Matt. 
XXV111. 19. (compared with 1 Cor. 1. 14, 15.— 
Col. 11. 9. 

If theſe proofs ſhould not be thought ſufficient, 
any one might conſult Biſhop Pearſon on thoſe 
words of the Creed, © his only Son;” or Water- 
land's Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lecture; or 
other works. — The confirmations and illuſtra- 


tions of our Doctrine arifing from a continued 


ſtudy of the Old and New Teſtament; from ſome- 
times taking comprehenſive views, and ſometimes 
examining minutely ; would prove inexhauſtible: 

this may appear from Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, 
Here might be recollected“, that the Son of God 
is divine, as far as is conſiſtent with the Unity of 
God, and the Divinity of the Father and of the 
Holy Ghoſt. 


The next thing to the proof of the principal pro- 


poſition, muſt be the proof of the ſubordinate pro- 


poſitions contained in the Article. Of theſe I can 
CONCEIVE a teen. 


XVII, The Word 1s a Perſon; not merely a 


Power or * Wiſdom: —there are bur four verſes, in 


which 


m In this proof, we muſt regard ſomething more than the 
Engliſh word ævonſbip; as that jometimes, in old Englith, ſig- 
nifies no more than reſpect. A wor/hipful Juſtice of Peace, or 
Mayor. With my body I thee worſhip ; &c. &c: we muſt 
therefore take notice of the 7h;ng, and the original — 745 as 


well as the Engliſh word, Yet Chrift refuſes to wor, p Satalu 


Matt. iv. 9. 
a' Art, 1. Sect. x 111. | 
„ Lardner's Works, Vol. 11. p. 97. 
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which the Word is mentioned; as has been already 


obſerved: John i. 1.—John i. 14.—1 John v. 7, 


Rev. xix. 13. Now, that the Word means a Per- 
ſon in the Jaft, I think even the Socinians 4 do not 
doubt.— We will only fay then firſt, ig not St. 
John ule the {ame term in the fume way, 1n other 
parts of his writings? But every one muſt look at 


the context of the other paſſages for himſelf, and 


ſee whether he thinks, that what is ſaid of the 
Word can be meant of a Quality. Tropes, no doubt, 
will do a grear deal in making things into Perſons, 
but it muſt be conſidered, how little figurative St. 


John's language is in general, in other parts of his 


Narrative. 

In the way of direct proof we can only ſay then, 
look at John i. 1.; read on; judge, without wiſh- 
ing to confirm any particular opinion, whether St. 
John was likely to be ſo very figurative, as to re- 
late what he does of the Word, it he did not mean, 
that you ſhould have a feeling or conception ot 
ſome Perſon: conſider what could induce him to 
ſay, that the power and wiſdom of God were with 
God, and were God: what end he could have in 
view, in giving a {ſerious account at the opening 
of his Goſpel, or Hiſtory, of the World being made 
by theſe divine attributes. (“ He came to his 
own.” 

The Arians and Socinians give different con- 
ſtructions of theſe words, in order to ſuit them to 
their reſpective opinions; and ſo do thoſe, who are 
between theſe, whom Lardner ſeems to call Na- 

Zareans, 

P Set. 1. 

Where is the paſſage, in which a Socinian fays, that becauſe 
the Word ig a perſon here, he is called ſo elſewhere ? —I do not 
find this in Prieftley's Letters to Dr. Price, See Famil. Illuftr, 


p. 32, ſomething like this. 
Vol. x. Works, P- 619, 626. 
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Zareans, himſelf one of the number :—conſidering 
theſe conſtructions not would be rather anſwering ob. 
Jections than giving direct proof; yet, as there may be 
no other opportunity, I will now ſay, that Lardner's 
Paraphraſe on John 1. (Vol. 11. p. 95, &c.) ſeems to 
me very forced and confuſed: when he is not able 
to avoid allowing, that ſome Perſon is ſpoken of, 
he makes that Perſon to be God in general:— 
when he comes to ſome place, where God in gene- 
ral cannot be meant, he puts, inſtead of God, the 
power and wiſdom of God: though the ſame ſub- 
ject, or nominative cafe, is continued; our con- 
ſtruction is, at leaſt, more confiftent and ſimple; 
and, in my opinion, more honeſt or downright : nei- 
ther of them is perfectly clear, to any human being. 
Ass to the next paſſage, in which Logos occurs, 
* the Word was made Fle/t;” this may come under 
the obſervations juſt now made on John i. 1.— 
indeed it is a part of the ſame paſſage; J ſee no 
materia] break between them. 

If this arguing ſeems /light, it muſt be conſidered 
what the nature of the queſtion allows of; and that 
more ſolid argument is not uſed on the other fide ; 
we only conſider which fide preponderates, not how 
much weight there is in either ſcale. 

Of the other paſſage, in which the term Logos 
occurs, 1 John v. 7, © There are three that bear 
record in Heaven; the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Gnoſt :”—we may ſay, the Father here is a 
perſon beyond diſpute; why not the Word? if he 
is not, is he a Yizneſs in the ſame ſenſe with the 
Father ?—but then, alas! this goes to prove the 
Holy Ghoft to be a Perſon, which muſt be denied, 
it * at all adventures; ſo we muſt leave this, 
till we come to the 5th Article. 

It is to the purpoſe to obſerve, that St. John 
meant to adopt a notion already recely ed, which 


Was, 
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was, as we have * ventured to conclude, that the 
Logos was a Perſon. 

2. The Word means the Son of God.—I ſuppoſe 
it would not be queſtioned, that, if the Word was 
a Perſon, he muſt be the ſame as the Son of God: 


therefore, if we have proved the Word a Perſon, we 


have proved our point. But our arguments may not 
convince every one; therefore we will endeavour 
to prove, that the Word means the Son, and to 
infer from Hence, that he is a Perſon. 


By the way, Lardyer, who allows * no pre-exiſt- 


ence to the Son, rejects tne Socinian interpretations 
of John i. and holds, that the expreſſions, in 
which the Word is ſpoken of, imply proper eternity 
and Divinity: therefore, if any one is convinced, 
that the Word is the Son, he muſt, according to 
the interpretation of one of our moſt able adver- 
ſaries, allow the Son to be eternal and Divine: 


according to the interpretation of one, who pro- 


bably would be much pclined to adopt thoſe ſenſes, 
which he rejects. 


That the Word means the Son, muſt appear 


from obſerving the connexion and conſiſtency of 
different parts of Scripture. In John i. 15, it ſeems 
to be allowed by our Adverſaries, that the Son is 
meant; therefore every one muſt look back, (with 


as little prejudice as may be) ſrom that verſe to the 


beginning of the Chapter, and ſee whether he can 
find two different agents mentioned*, Only let him 


not determine to find two, becaule the notion of 


one would occaſion him fome difficulties ; that 
would 


Sect. 1. 
t Works, Vol. 11. p- 95. Dr. Prieſtley ſays the ſame, as 
to the Divinity of the Logos. Letters, p. 114. 

v Lardner, Works, Vol. 11. p. 97. 

* Dr. Prieſtley makes but oe agent. Famil. Illuſtr. p. 317. — 
e Chrift being called the Word of God,” Kc. 
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would be to make a revelation, not to interpret one 
made by the Deity. 


A compariſon of other paſſages with the firſt Chap. 
ter of John, would influence me very ſtrongly : 
compare verſe 3 with Col. i. 16, and with Heb. i. 
27; the ſame effects and operations ſeem to be 

aſcribed to the Word, and to the Son; yet theſe 
could only proceed from one. Compare allo 1 John 
v. 7. with Matt. xxvill. 19 the Word in the for- 
mer anſwers to the Son in the latter; and, in that 
caſe, there can be no difference between them; 
when, in near fifty places“, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt are mentioned together, it is not likely, 
that, in this, two of them ſhould be the ſame, and 
the third difterent. 
XVII. 3. Our Church is juſtified ! in uſing the 
term © beporten,” by John 1. 14, and Heb. 1. 5, 6, 
were there no other texts to the purpoſe; but 
e begotten” is 7mp/ied, whenever Father or Son * is 
mentioned; and in the high ſenſe of our Article, 
when a time is ſuppoſed prior to the birth of Jeſus 
at Bethlehem®. One might add John 1. 18,—i1. 

16, 18.—1 John iv. 

XIX. 4. Our Church! is to be juſtificd i in 4 
the expreſſion © from everlafling:” the expreſſion 
_ occurs ſeveral times in our Tranſlation, but, with 
regard to the Sou of God, perhaps only in Micah 
v. 2. | before © quoted, Indeed, the other texts 


before 


„If it beſaid, that aiwac muſt be tranſlated ages, { Dr. Prieſt- 


ley's Letters, p. 119) compare Heb. xi. 3. there it ſeems to 
mean worlds, | 


2 Art. 1. Sec. viit. 


2 Every ſonſhip implies a generation; the ind of generation 
muſt correſpond to the kind of ſonſhip. —St. Paul calls ſome 
Chriſtian converts his ſons; One/imus was begotten in his bonds, 
Philemon, ver. 10. (Parallels are 1 Cor. iv. 15, Gal. iv. 19.) 


> John xvi. 28, —Rom. viii. 32. &c. 
geek. Kyi. 


\ 
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before quoted to prove the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, 
belong to this point. Add John xvii. 24.— The 
ancients uſed to ſay, that, as Father and Son are 
correlatives, the Father could not be eternal, except 
the Son was; there cannot be a Father without a 


Son *®,—-Neither, we may add, can there be a Son 


without generation. : 

XX. 5. Of the Fatſier: - though Father is a 
correlative term to Son, and therefore implied in 
it, yet it ſeems proper for our Church to take no- 
tice of the different circumſtances, in which it is 


ſaid, that the Son is, hegotten of the Father, and 


conceived by the Holy GHH. If it appeared, from a 
ſurvey of the Scriptures, that the former mode of 
expreſſion was chiefly appropriated to a ſtate pre- 
vious to that deſcribed by the latter, ſuch a ſurvey 
would confirm the notion of our Church, that 


Chriſt 1s deſcribed as having exiſted before his 


coming into this world, for a time unbounded. 


*XXI, 6. Of one ſubſtance :” this is an ex- 
preſſion, which has occaſioned much diſpute : the 
word epozriog was that, on which debates chiefly 
turned at the Council of Nice, and even at the 
Council of Antioch fifty years before : and thoſe de- 
bates have never yet been wholly given upf. We 
ſee that, in 1552, the Article ſeemed to avoid 


them. 


That the Son of God can properly be called of 
one ſubſtance with the Father, is not ſaid in Scrip- 
ture in ſo many words: if it had, however difficult 
the conception, diſputes muſt have been terminated 
before this time: it is rather implied than expreſſed. 

| Suppoſing 


8 Ser. de Tempore, 236 (or 191). Se. 2. Append. to 5th 


Vol. Aug. qui ſemper pater fuit ſemper filium habet. 


3 1. he very and eternal God; theſe words contain the main 
propoſition of the Article, the proof of the truth of which was 


given firſt, 
- f See Petavius de Trinitate, 
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Suppoſing the Divinity of the Son to have been 


that alſo; © thele three are one.” 
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proved, we fay, the Son is God, and the Father 
is God, and yet there is but one God, therefore 
they muſt be of one ſubſtance.” Or ſuppoſing 


only, that we have proved Chrift to be properly 


called the Son of God, antecedent to his being con- 


_ cerned with humanity, then we ſay, it is implied 


in the idea of a Son, that he is of the fame ſpeci: 
with his Father: in the ſpecies of the Divinity, 
there is but one individual; therefore the Son muſt 
be of the fame ſubſtance with the Father. 
How much is implied in“ only-begotten!“ 


But, however exact our arguments may be as to 


form, we are to uſe them as ſparingly as poſſible, 
when we have not * difin& ideas. Therefore we 
will mention ſome paſſages of Scripture, which de- 
clare the Father and the Son to be one, referring to 


what has been * before ſaid to ſhew that, though 


the union expreſſed may be thought by fome not 


to be, beyond a doubt, unity of ſubſance, it yet 


amounts to an intimacy of connexion beyond our 
defining; one quite out of our reach, one which 


we can only look up to with ſilent awe and admi- 


ration. The following paflages are of the fort now 


mentioned; John xvii. 11, 21, 22, 23.—in John x. 
compare verle 30, with 38; remarking the ſtoning 
for Blaſphemy. After theſe, conſider John xiv. 28. 
and xvi. 28. as pointing out a derivation of the Son 
from the Father, of a ſort conſiſtent with the pre- 


ceding paffages, and with John xiv. 9, 10, 11. 
which are fo ſtrong, that any candid man will at 
leaſt pardon their having given occaſion to the 


profeſſion of what we call conſubſtantiality. Thoſe, 


who account 1 John v. 7. genuine, will confider 


1 
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It ſeems as if Athanaſius had thought, that per- 
| ſons might be called owoxriasg, who were of one 
mind, if they were of the ſame ſpecies; and Cur- 
cellæus, who quotes him in his Preface* to the 
works of Epiſcopius, ſays, of the ancient Fathers 
in general, that they held this notion ; and blames 


the moderns for not confining themſelves to it, as 


if their conſubſtantiality was Sabellianiſm: — bur 
this ſolution, though intended to avoid difficulties, 
would make the thing no eaſier to me (except it came 
from thefſame authority with the Scriptures, ) than what 
[juſt now obſerved, that if two could, in any ſenſe, 


be of the ſame ſpecies, when there was but one in- 


dividual of that ſpecies, they muſt be of the ſame 
ſubſtance: for the difficulty ſtill remains, of recon- 


ciling this ſolution with al the Scriptures. There- 


fore I ſtill ſeem compelled to maintain conſubſtan- 


tiality, though I am ready to own, that perfect 
union of v, in infinite wiſdom, and ſpirituality, 


| ſeems to my mind not diſtinguiſhable from unity 


of ſubſtance. However, when I ſay this, I am in 
no danger of Sabellianiſin, becauſe I never think 
any thing in Scripture relative to the Trinity is 


repeated or applied in a proper and legitimate man- 


ner, except when the Chriftian* ſcheme is in view, 
and the different -provinces of the Son and Hol 
Ghoſt are plainly ſeen and acknowledged : and 
then, there 1s not ſo much danger of confounding 
the Perſons, - as of dividing the Subſtance. 


After all, though the expreſſion of our Church 
ſeems defenſible and juſtifiable, yet I can conceive 


a very well-meaning and a thinking man to fay, 


i Art. 1. Sect. x. towards end. 


E Preface to Epiſcopius, Sect. vi. Athanaſius, (as Curcellzus 


here ſays) called Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt conſubſtantial 


only quia in eadem Hecie Deitate conveniant, et ſumma inter 


eos fit voluntatis conſenſio.“ 
Art. 1. Sect. xv it. 
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* had not ſuch obſcure and difficult expreſſions 
better be avoided © I ſhould anſwer, yes;* bur 
only in the fame ſenſe, in which I ſhould ſay, all 
wars and all /aw-ſuits had better be avoided; that 
is, without meaning to blame every Prince, who 
enters into war, or every private man, who engages 
in a law-ſ{uit. The truth ſeems to be, that ſuch 
expreſſions, as we are apt to be ſhocked at, or dif. 
contented with, have been adopted only in the 
way of defence; and it is of conſequence to be atare 
of this, becauſe the meaning of expreſſions, in ſuch 
forms as Articles of Religion, depends upon the 
occaſions on which they were made, and the errors ® 
which they were intended to obviate. 
The doctrine of eternal generation is certainly 
what the mind of man will never clearly compre- 
hend; we are loſt, if we think on a being exiſting 
from eternity; yet there ſeems additional difficulty 
with regard to an event (and generation is an event) 
happening from eternity, or having happened an 
infinite time ago :—if any one choſe to attempt 
direct or poſitive ſolution of the difficulty, he might 
perhaps ſay, that the Generation of the Son of God 
may not perhaps be an event in ſtrictneſs, though 
in ſome reſpects like our generation; or that even 
an event, ſuch as a communication of power, &c. 
may have happened ſo that it may be repreſented 
as eternal to 26; it may have happened before any 
time aſſignable by the human faculues; the dura- 
tion between that and the Incarnation may be one, 
to which any duration relating to human affairs may 
bear no proportion.— In like manner, the durect 
proofs of the conſubſtantiality of the Son with the 
Father, juſt now urged, may not be without 
weight; yet I ſhould prefer, as more reaſonable 
and juſt, as entering better into the minds of thoſo, 
who 
m B. 111. Chap, 1%, 
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who have expreſſed theſe difficulties, a * negative 
ſolution of both. I ſhould therefore ſay, that the 
true intent and meaning of laying down the doc- 
trines of the eternal Generation of the Son, and 
his conſubſtantiality with the Father, was, becauſe 
no other method could prevent the opinions of 
thoſe from ſpreading, who gave poſitive repreſenta- 
tions of his nature, which the Scriptures did not 
ſeem to warrant; who declared, that he was a 
creature, that a precedence might be made out; or 
that the Son came out from the Father, as ſomething 
is caſt out of an engine (Tgoboan); or was ſeparated 
from him, as a part is from the whole; or had no 
being before he was man.— In ſuch a negative way, 
may the words of our Nicene Creed God of God,” 
&c. be underſtood, 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that, in our ſecond Article 
of 1562, there ſhould be theſe additional expreſ- 
ſions, which were not in the former Article of 
1552; © begotten from everlaſting of the Father, 
the very and eternal God, of one ſubſtance with 
the Father:”—but I take for granted, that the 
Hiſtory of the growth of Sociniauiſin, during thoſe 
ten intervening years, would fully account for the 
addition, which perhaps the Puritan Intereſt might 
contribute to ſecure. I do not mean to ſay, that 
the growth of Socinianiſm made it abſolutely ne- 
ceſary to inſert theſe words; it might, or might 
not; but I believe, that in fact it occaſioned the 
inſertion, —Religious men are ſometimes too im- 
patient and indignant; too apt to conſider attacks 
on their own opinions as aitacks on the Honour 
and Majeſty of the Supreme Being. 

But it is one thing to ſay, that poſſibly expreſſions 
might have been fafely omitted, and another to 


deſire 


" Under Art. 1. Sect. x. See quotation from Ser. de T em- 
Pore. 
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defire to eject them becauſe they contain what is 
not agreeable to Reaſon'. To do this, when the 
expreſſions are collected from Scripture by a com- 
pariſon of different paſſages, is to run into ſeveral 
faults and errors. It is to run into the fault of an 
officious friend, who fruſtrates all your good plans 
by intermeddling, without a ſufficient knowledge 
of your intentions: — it is preſumption ; it is to in- 
trude into the place of him, who reveals know- 
ledge, inſtead of ſtudying what revelation truly 
means: — nay, in effect, it is to milead and deceive; 
for the chances againſt a man's judging right, when 
he follows his own acquired notions about what it 
is fit for God to do, are infinite; and, if once it is 
reſolved to ſupport one falſe opinion, a number of 
other falſe opinions are propagated as arguments to 
ſapport it.—Nay, I might have ſaid, that the 
perſon, who does this, acts inſincerely; for he pre- 
tends, that he believes that to be the true ſenſe of 
words, which he adopts for a different reaſon.—If 
men often dealt out their own Revelations (as we 
might call them) in this manner, we ſhould have 
| Revelation a very variable thing; it would vary 
with every change of faſhionable philoſophy ; it 
would veer about with every wind of Doctrine. 
Let a man then, if he pleaſes, meditate upon 
the incomprehenſible Doctrines of Religion with 
awful difidence, and lowly ſuſpenſe; but, if it be 
proper tor the good of religious Society, that he 
ſhould give ſome preference of one opinion to ano- 
ther, let him not preſume, that the true meaning 
of Revelation myf be ſomething that is level and 
tamiliar to his ordinary habitual conceptions. 
But let us return to the original Article, and 
proceed with our ſubordinate propotitions. RT 
XXIL, 7. 


o Set, xi v. towards end. 
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XX11. 7. Chriſt © took man's nature:” was a 
real human being, in ſoul and body :—* of a reaſon- 
able foul, and human fleſh ſubſiſting. Luke ii. 
40, 52. —Mark xiii. 32.—he had the appetites of 
hunger and thirſt, Matt. iv. 2.—John xix. 28.— 
was wearted, John iv. 6.— He wept, Luke xix. 41. 
John xi. 35. this implies both body and affe#ions. 
— He flept, Mark iv. 38.— And, as a reaſon for the 
fact muſt confirm the tact, take Hebr. ii. 17, 18. 
— 15.—v. 27. 5 | 
xXXIII. 8. Our Church is not wrong in ſaying, 
that the Perſonage before deſcribed * took man 
nature in the Womb of the bleſſed Virgin.” — The 
thing to be obſerved here is only, that Chriſt began 
to be an human being before he was Born, as other 
human creatures begin to be.—lf he had not, he 
mult not have been at , properly 4uman, and 
therefore ſome change would have been announced, 
when he became ſo. To which we need only add, 
that we have plain accounts of his conception and 
birth. Matt. i. 18—23.— Luke i. 26—38.—ii. 
5, 6. His conception was ſupernatural; but that 
is told us plainly; ſo that we have no reaſon to 
think, that any thing farther was out of the courſe 
of Nature: e 85 

XXIV. 9. We have ground to ſay, © of her 
ſubſtance. Here we may mention John i. 14. 
Gal. iv. 4.— Rom. ix. 5.— Heb. 11. 14.—1 John 
iv. 3.—but, if any one ſhould urge, that theſe paſ- 
lages do not expreſsly ſay, of her ſubſtance,” in 
lo many words; I ſhould anſwer, that, if even 
thele paſſages were wanting, we might conclude, 
againſt heretics, that, if Chriſt was human, and 
began to be fo from his conception, it muſt be un- 

derſtood, that he received that nutrition from the 


{ſubſtance 


» Lardner's Works, Vol. 11. p. $4.—where the humanity 
of Chriſt, as a favourite point, is well proved. | 
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ſubſtance of his Mother, which an human mother 
commonly gives.—Io aſſert the contrary, would 
be arbitrary, and without foundation, and going 
contrary to all analogy of Nature. In all reaſoning, 


we mult take for granted, that effects are produced 


by their uſual cauſes.— In order therefore to diſ- 
prove any notion, that Chriſt merely paſſed 7hrough 
the Virgin's womb, we need only prove, that he 
was very man, or really man,—Phil. ii. 7. end, 
would be ſufficient. | 5 

xxv. 10. Amidſt the difficulties, which ariſe 
from the deſcription of Chriſt, the beſt language 
ve can ule is, that he had 22 natures in one Perſon, 
This is not a ſcriptural expreſſion, but a kind of 
claſſing of many different {criptural expreſſions, or a 
reducing of them 1nto a {mall compaſs. Not that 
it would have been uſed merely on that account: 
it was intended to keep the Church clear of the 
errors of Neftorins on the one hand, and of Eutyches 


on the other; though every ſuch claſſing, when 


judiciouſly made, muſt greatly relieve the mind, 
labouring amongſt a number of texts ſeemingly 
inconſiſtent; afraid to omit any, or to take any 


one in ſo ſtrong a senſe, as to incroach upon the 


true meaning of others. Of one perſon * we find 
it ſaid in Scripture, that he exiſted before Abraham, 
and yet that he was the ſeed of Abraham; that he 
was the Lord of David, and yet his Son, or de- 


ſcendant; that © all things were made by him,“ 


and yet that he was © compaſſed with infirmity;” 
that he knoweth all things, John xxi. 17. —that 


all the world muſt ſtand at his judgment-ſeat; and 


yet that he was ignorant when his judgment would 
take place. N 
a How 


© See John viii. 58. Matt. i. 1. Matt, xxii. 45. John i. 3. 
or Col. i. 16. Heb. v. 2. 2 Cor. v. 10. Mark xiii. 33. 
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How can we expreſs theſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies 
{which could not poſſibly be real ones) better than 
by ſaying, that the divine and human natures were 
joined in one Perſon? If ſuch an expreſſion will 
reconcile all expreſſions of Scripture, and 20 other 
will, our Church muſt have ſufficient warrant for 
uſing it. But we have already © mentioned this ex- 
preſſion repeatedly. One of our Creeds means to 
lay down ſomething equivalent to it, when it ſays, 
that Chriſt is one, © not by confuſion of fubſtance 
(not by confounding the divine and human natures, 
or conceiving them to be melted * down, as it were, 
into one) but by unity of Per/on.” Confounding 
the divine and human natures, would bring on a 
denial of either the Divinity or the humanity of 
Chriſt; and ſpeaking of a plurality of Perſons, 
would be going contrary to the tenor of the Scrip- 
ture language. 125 | 

XXVI. 11. The divine and human natures, 
united in Chriſt, are © never to be divided;” are 
* inſeparablliter conjunctæ. — This part ſeems lit- 
tle attended to by Commentators. I know not 
whether it would not be enough for the words, to 
prove, that this union will continue as long as we 
have beforehand any diſtinct views; but there is 
not occaſion to mention any limitations. Alt is not 
diſputed, that Chriſt had honours and dignity as a 
reward for his obedience in his human condition: 
it is not to be conceived, that there will be any 
time, when he will be depriped of theſe; and yet, 
according to our doctrine, they muſt be, in ſome 
way, attached or annexed to his 4umanity ; for, in- 
ä dependently 

* Art, 1. Sect. xv 111. Art. 11. Sect. v111. and xv. 

n aovyyxvuroc iwo3;, the unconfounded union, is mentioned 
by Photius, in his account of Theodoret's 2d. Dialogue. See 
defore, Se&. 111. towards beginning. 

© Phil. ii. 9. Hebr, xii. 2. ii. 9. Epheſ. i. 20, &c. 

VOL, 11. = 
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dependently of that, we do not conceive him to 
ſtand in need of additional Glory, or to admit of 
any. — Some authority he* is to give up; but no 
hint is given of any diviſion to take place in the 
Perſon of Chriſt. Bleſſing and honour,” &c. are 
to be given both * unto him, that ſitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever“. 
1 Tim. ii. 5. Acts iii. 2 . xvii. 31. confirm this. 
But, if it ſeems above our comprehenſion to 
know how Chriſt, being Divine, enjoys additional 
_ glory, though we might urge, that Chrift as the 
Son of Man may poſfibly enjoy-glory or rewards of 
a peculiar kind, anſwering purpofes of ſome gra- 
cious diſpenſations, perhaps to many more worlds 
than ours; yet we feem to be on firmer ground, 
when we uſe the words, as before, in a negative ſenſe, 
as excluding the notions and fancies mentioned in 
the explanation; or as affirming, that no one has a 
right to hold them ; and put 1t upon our opponents 
to prove, that a ſeparation will take place. —That 
Chriſt, confidered as man, may receive additional 
glory, dating the account from his reſidence on 
earth, is perfectly intelligible. _ 
XXVII.. 12. Our Church is right, in infiting 
upon the expreſſion © one Chriſt; but enough has 
been ſaid upon this, under the tenth of theſe ſub- 
ordinate propoſitions, and in the Explanation. 
„Very God and very man,” has already oc- 
curred, in other words, 
xxvIII. 13. Laſily, the Aniele takes the true 
ſenſe of Scripture, when it conſiders the accounts 
of the ſuffering, crucifixion, death, and burial of 
_ Chriſt, as plain narratives of fagts —If we have 
proved, that Chriſt had a real human body, we 
have, in effect, proved all the reſt; for no one 
ever 


+ 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. * Rev. v. 3. 
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ever doubted the reality of his ſufferings, & c. who 
did not doubt the reality of his Body. 

However, the ſufferings of Chriſt are particularly 
deſcribed by the Evangeli/ts?, and referred to in 


the Epiftles*, They are finely enumerated and re- 


preſented by Biſhop Pear ſon. 

His crucifixion is allo expreſsly related, and al- 
luded to*. That he was © dead,” is not only re- 
lated, but referred to as a fact unqueſtioned : 
Illuſtrations and exhortations are founded upon 
it, -See Luke xxiii. 46 John xix. 33.—Alto 
Rom. v. 7—Io. Rom. vi. 4, &c. 1 Cor. xi. 26, 
&c. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Burial of Chriſt; 
it is both related with many circumſtances ; and 


made the ground of ſpiritual advice and perſua- 


ſion. See the cloſe of any of the Goſpels —and 
Rom. vi. 4. Col. 11. 120. 
If any one was to ſuggeſt, that Chriſt might not 
ſuffen, &c. though he appeared to do ſo; I would 
anſwer, that there 1s no reaſoning againſt ſuch an 
arbitrary ſuppoſition ; to ſuppoſe, that common 
hænomena are not to be ſolved by aſcribing them 


to their eſtabliſhed © cauſes, is to take away all 
power of concluding any thing from experience. 


It is like ſaying, there is 20 mazter, when all the 
properties of matter are obſerved : ſuch an hypo- 


theſis makes no difference: every thing mult go on 


in the ſame train, whether it is admitted or not. 
Indeed, none but the enemies of matrer ever de- 
ned, that the Body of Chriſt was material. Not 
that 

* Matt. xxvi. and parallels. z Hebr. v. 7, 8. 


* Gal. v. 24, (or 11.) 


» It might have been ſaid, in ſhort, that a/ four (ſuffering, 
crucifixion, death, and burial) are related and alluded ta: as 
ſome paſſages allude to more than one. 

As was obſerved before, Sect. xx1v. 
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that they denied the exiſtence of matter; they only 


held it in abomination, as the ſource of evil. 
XXIX. What relates to Atonement, or implies 


original Sin, is deferred, as before. 


xxx. Thus have we gone through the direct 
proofs of all the propoſitions contained in our Ar. 


| ticle:—but {till a great quantity of argument re. 


mains; I mean, the anſwering of objections; theſe 
are innumerable. Not one of the texts, of which 


we have given an interpretation, but has had dif- 


ferent conſtructions put upon 1t by our adverſaries: 
and, though theſe conſtructions appear to me 
forced, inadmiſſible, what ſuch able men as thoſe 
who have made them could not have run into 
without a deſign of obviating difficulties, yet others 
may think differently : the queſtion 1s, what courſe 
to take: —anſwering objections is certainly a part 
of Proof; and, as we blame our adverſaries for 
uling arguments already anſwered, ſo may they 
blame us, if we paſs by their reaſonings without 
notice: eſpecially if we neglect what they may call 
improvements: and yet to anſwer all objections, in 
the preſent caſe, ſhould be a ſeparate undertaking ; 
not only on account of their-nmumber, but becauſe, 


In many of them, truth and error are got ſo entan- 


gled, that they cannot be diſentangled in a little 
time. We muſt therefore hit upon ſome middle 

way. 5 
The beſt medium ſeems to be, to give up the 
idea of anſwering /ingle objections, and only lay 
down a few general rules or obſervations, each of 
which may be applied on more occaſions than one.— 
It will be found then, that ſeveral objections may 
be ſolved, by attending to the following things: 
'  XXX1, f. By attending to the three ſeveral 
conditions, in which Chriſt is mentioned. One, in 
which he exiſted before he aſſumed man's nature, 
in 
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in which he is ſpoken of as equal to the Father, 
though ſome kind of communication or generation 
had taken place, from unbounded time, which we 
can only confeſs, not underſtand:—a ſecond, in 
which « hrift was a partaker of human nature and 
lived upon earth :—a third, in which he is faid to 
fit at the right hand of the Majeſty on high, inveſted 
with dignity as Head of the Church, or general 
Society of thoſe, who worſhip God under the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation ; interceding for ſincere be- 
lievers, and looking forward to the time, when he 
will paſs judgment upon them. 
It is not likely, that theſe three conditions ſhould 
be all mentioned, whenever one of them is; nor 
that it ſhould be expreſsly declared to which of 
them any account of Chrift belongs, which is in- 
troduced incidentally, as it were, in the courſe of an 
_ ealy and artleſs Letter, or exhortation ; this is 
to be diſcovered from the context, from the occaſion 
on which ſuch account is introduced. We ſhould 
always keep them all in mind, and let circumſtances 
determine of which we ſhould underſtand any par- 
ticular ſaying. In the Epiſtle to *the Pilippians, 
Chriſt is ſet forth as an example of condeſcenſion: 
the very idea takes in an 4higher and a /ower ſtate ; 
and the reward points out a third, which muſt be 
more exalted than the ſecond. —ln the firſt Chapter 
of the Epiſtle to the Coloſſianse, the intention might 
probably be, to give the converts high ideas of the 
don of God, in compariſon of thoſe Mons, to which 
many of them aſcribed the Creation of the World, 
9 bf believe, continued ſuperintendence over their 
favourites. Flere, the humiliation of Chriſt would 
be leſs to the purpoſe than his fir condition, when 
« all things were made by him,” and his 14%, when 
he 


* phil. ii. 537, Col. i. 1620. 
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he protected the Saints :—though his ſuffering was 
not to be wholly omitted. 

The opening of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, or 
Jews, was probably meant to obviate the low no- 


tions, which the Ebionites entertained of the cha- 


racter of Chriſt; in which caſe, the dignities belong- 
ing to the fir/? ſtate naturally came to be mentioned; 


the ſecond ſtate muſt be mentioned at leaſt as a con- 


necting link, and the Aird ſubjoined: the third 


is not probably very unlike the firſt (John xvii. 5. 
in our conceptions; and what difference there is, 


was not to be marked out Here: To the fu ſtate 
belong, “ let all the angels of God worſhip him,” 
(Heb. i. 6.): to the ſecond, „ho was made a little 
lower than the Angels; and, “ for the ſuffering 
of death crowned him with glory and honour,” 
(Heb. ii. 9.) to the ird. John xiv 28, Chriſt 
is ſpeaking as being in the form of man, and as 
going to quit this world; he is therefore in his ſe- 
cond ſtate, and what he ſays 1 is ſuitable to our no- 
tions; “ my Father is greater than I.” The Epiſ- 
tle to the Epheſians ſeems intended to induce the 
Jews to admit other men into religious ſociety be- 


ſides thoſe, who had lived under the law of Moſes: 


and therefore what is ſaid of Chriſt, in the firſt 


Chapter of that Epiſtle, commences* from his re- 


ſurrection, and relates 8 to his third ſtate or 
condition. 

Now, many objections to our doctrines concern- 
ing the dignity of Chriſt may be ſolved, by attend- 


ing to the difference of theſe free fates: as our 


adverſaries make their arguments againſt us, by 
conſounding them together, and taking what is 


laid of one, as if 1 it belonged to another. Dr. 


Prieſtley 


f Eph. i. 20, &c, to the end. 
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Prieſtley makes © being in the ® form of God,” to 
belong to Chriſt after he had. been on earth; and 
deſcribes his power in his rd flate, as if it was 
all the kind of power he ever had. —He alſo makes 
the glories aſcribed to Chriſt, Heb. i. 10. to have 
been conferred on him in conſequence of his ſuffer - 
ing*; though the ſixth verſe mentions bringing him 
into the world. An hint has been already given of 
ſomething like this rule, with relation to John xvii. 
but he, who would ſee theſe three conditions 
deſcribed in a maſterly manner, muſt read Biſhop 
Sherlock's firſt diſcourſe in his fourth Volume; in 
four parts. e 5 
xxXII. 2, Objections may be anſwered, by at- 
tending to the two charafers or natures of Chriſt, 
divine and human. The meaning of theſe has been 
ſufficiently explained. But, though our adver- 
faries will agree, no doubt, to reconcile Chriſt's 
being called a Lion, with his being called a 
Lamb; and, though they would not object to 
uniting all the cha acters of a ſuffering and a tri- 
umphant Meſſiah in the perſon of Feſus*; yet they 
are not willing, in like manner, that we ould 


unite the marks of: Godhead and manhood in the 


perſon of one Chriſt. -I confeſs, I do not under- 
ſtand Foro the divine and human natures are joined 
in him; but yet the mode of expreſſion ſeems ne- 
ceſſary (as before mentioned) to collect into one 
agent all the acts and qualities aſcribed to Chrift. 
Socinus declares againſt this as any one may be 
apt to do, who denies the divinity of Chriſt—for 
2 

b Phil. ii. 6. Familiar Illuſtr. p. 23. 46. the latter is from 
1 Pet. 1. 20, 21. which gives hints of all rec ſtates. See alſo 
Prieftley's Letters, p. 119. 

1, p. 35; Art. 1. Set. xvit. OY 

& Reconciling paſſages about Faith and works, and making 
ent doctrine out of them, is a proceſs of the ſame nature. 
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his divinity is pre-ſuppoſed:—and Dr. Prieftley (Let- 
ter 5. to Students, p. 80, 81.) ſays things againſt 
it ſomething like what I have ſaid in Sect. vitt, 


in the character of Neſtorius.—But no one ſhould - 


ay any thing upon it, who does not previouſly ac- 
knowledge the divinity of Chriſt; it concerns only 
our method of claſſing texts, which, ſuppofing ſome 


of them to expreſs the divinity of Chriſt, ſeem 


contradiflory, by ſometimes making him God, ſome- 
times man: till any one thinks, that there are 
ſome texts, which repreſent Chriſt as divine, he 
has no concern with our method of claſſing .. . . or 
ſettling a ſeeming inconſiſtency, which he does not 
allow to exif. This remark may poſſibly preclude 
ſome diſpute. 
The form of the objeftions, which I am now 
ſpeaking of, is this; Chriſt is ſpoken of in Scripture 
as mere man, as in nferior to the Father, and ſo on; 
therefore he cannot be equal to the Father. Our 
anſwer 1s, we acknowledge Chriſt to be human, 
and inferior to the Father as much as you can; but 
befides thoſe paſſages, which you alledge in order 
to prove him man, there are others, which ſeem to 
us to ſpeak him drvine.—Dr. Prieſtley ſeems to 


argue in this manner', from John v, where he ſays, 


„ that the honour to which Chriſt is intitled is“ 


{&c.) © on account of what he derives from God, 
by his Ambaſſador.” —No doubt, his being the ſent 


of God is one reaſon for his being honoured. —To 


argue from human qualities of Chriſt againſt divine 
ones, would be the ſame as to argue from marks 
of a ſuffering Meſſiah againſt his being triumphant: 
or to infer, from Chriſt's divine qualities, that he 
was not human. To prove that we are confiſtent 
18 


1 Familiar Illuftr. p. 25, top: ſee allo Letters, p. 71. 1 Tim. 
11. 5. p. 144. How could he be? „ our Brother, if he was 
our A =. 


pa * 
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is nothing in this caſe ; we own, that we cannot 
reconcile Chriſt's divine qualities with his human. 
| Suppoſe, on a Lato trial, that the evidence of Mar- 
cus ſeemed inconſiſtent with that of Quintus, that theſe 
witneſſes were men of equally good character, but that 
the Judges had made out the beſt deciſion in their 
power: what would be thought of a man, who 
dwelt upon the evidence of Quintus as certain ? 
and inſiſted, that the evidence of Marcus muy? be 
falſe, becauſe it contradicted that of Quintus, as 
Quintus was a man of good character: would this 
be entering into the difficulty ?—would not there 
be the ſame ground for arguing, that Quintus's 
evidence was falſe, becauſe it contradicted that of 
Marcus? would ſuch arguing prove any thing 
wrong 1n the Judges? 
The- text tar 4 mentioned, Mark xii, 32. 

having always appeared to me the moſt difficult of 
any of thoſe quoted in the Socinian Controverſy, I 
am inclined here to take ſome notice of it. This 
text may be conſidered in wo lights, as the word 
Hon“ is underſtood to mean Chriſt as ſuperior to 
the Angels, (Heb. i.) or as mere man; his being 
mentioned, in . to the Father, after the An- 
gels, makes ſome (as Macknight) conceive him 
here in a rank higher than the Angels; his being 
ſaid to be ignorant, makes him ſeem mere man. 
Now, in the former ſenſe, as above Angels, the 
paſſage may afford an argument againſt the divinity 
of Chriſt, and in the latter ſenſe, the difficulty is 
to conceive, how one per/o could, at the fame time, 
know and be 1gnorant of the ſame event. If Chriſt 
had the divine nature joined with the human, he 
knew all ® things; yet, at the fame time, he did 
not know the day of judgment. —Taking the text 
in the ff light, one might ſay, Firſt, ſuppoſing 


ONE 
m John XX1, 17. 
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que text inexplicable, that does not ſeem a ſufficient 
reaſon for giving up a doctrine built on many 
others. The Text might be left in fuſpenſe. 2. 
Aacknieht underſtands the verſe to mean, that the 
Son of God was not to make known the time of his 
coming to judgment, but by uncertainty was to 
keep up the vigilance of his diſciples: on the prin- 
ciple, © watch, for ye know not, &c.— 3. The 
ſtile 1s prophetic; and probably the patlage has a 
double ſenſe; which puts it upon a different footing 
from other deſcriptions of Chriſt. 4. It may mean 
to deſcribe the Mice of the Son of God, as Ambaſ- 
ſador from Heaven to Earth, who might not in 
khat Office have the fixing of the day of Judgment 
in his Department. But the text may be taken in 
the ſecond light, as ſpeaking of the Son of May, 
notwithſtanding his being mentioned between the 
Angels and the Father: had the gradation been, 
Man, the Son, Angels, the Father,” it would 
have been much more harſh and wrcouth than as it 
is now; Man, Angels, Son, Father; nay, it is 
ſcarcely conceivable, that an artlefs writer, who 
had a good ear, would not prefer the ſecond ſeries 
ag the firſt, except falſſood was clearly declared by 
: but, when we conſider, that Father, Son, and 
Hal Ghoſt are not always mentioned in the ſame 
order, in different paſſages, we muſt not lay very 
oreat ſtreſs upon order in the preſent caſe; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider, that the Son muſt be in 
ſome reſpects higher, though in others“ lower 
than the Angels: —and that here Chriſt is not 
ſpoken of 1n his pre-exiftent ſtate. The Socinians 
will allow © e Son“ to mean here the Son of Man, 
though a good part of our difficulty ariſes from 
there being this gradation; © no man,” © not the 
Angels; —< neither the Son; — © but the Father: 
— Man, Angels, Son, F ather. Let us then 2 5 


„ zhe 
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« the Son” to mean here the Son in his zuman na- 
ture ; our obſervation, founded on this ſuppoſition, 
may be of general uſe.— We cannot conceive how 
the ſame perſon can know as God, and yet be 7g- 
norent as man? I apprehend it might be ſufficient 
to obſerve here, that there is the ſame difficulty in 
conceiving how the fame perſon can be fone and 
weak; have dominion over the elements, and yet 
be © wearied with a walk; for this would put us on 

ſeeing, that the Hypoſtatical Union is, what it might 
be expected to be, totally above our comprehen- 
ſion; and therefore, that we cannot reaſon about 
it: when we preſume to think and perplex ourſelves 
about any part of it, we deceive ourſelves, by fan- 
cying that, becauſe we have an expreſhon, we have 
ſome ſort of 1dea: 'but we ſhould never fancy this, 
if we did not forget how 1t was, that we arrived 
at that expreſſion.— We find different qualities, 
ſome divine, ſome human, predicated of the ſame 
perſon; we want to expreſs this briefly, in order to 
relieve the mind, and preſerve unity of Doctrine: we 
get a mode of ſpeaking* „but that is all: we cannot 
ſtir a ſtep farther. It we kept this proceſs in mind, 
we ſhould never expect to folve any ſuch queſtion 
as the preſent; therefore it would never give us 
any pain or perplexity: we ſhould aim at nothing 

but noting accurately, and recording faithfully. 
This ſeems the true anſwer to the N. . P diffi- 
culties, and to Dr. Priefiley's". 

When we reaſon in mathematics, or in any Glu 
jet which we really comprehend, 1t we arrive at 


ſome 


, John 5 iv. 6, 


. Somerting? like this has been ſaid before (ſee Art. 1. Sect. 


XVIII.); yet the idea was not preciſely that of getting ap to 
what would be called a Doctrine, and being unable to as 
upon it as a principle, 


? Set. vItt, © Letters, p. 81. 
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ſome propoſition, we can go on from 1t as an 
axiom: but when, as in the preſent cafe, we arrive 
only at a verbal propoſition, though it may be very 
uſeful, we cannot proceed any farther. This thought 
ought to cut ſhort our arguing on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, as well as on that of the Incarnation. 
For in neither do we do more than collect various 
texts of Scripture, and arrange them, ſo as to eaſe 
the mind, and ward off error; ſo as to promote, or 
not obſtruct, religious ſentiments, So that Mark 
xili. 32. does not contain a peculiar difficulty: every 
particular union of qualities divine and human, 
which have any correſpondence, contains the ſame. 
xxXxXIII. 3. We may, not unfrequently, ſolve 
objections, by attending to the difference between 
the Deity of natural religion, and a divine perſon 
of the Holy Trinity. —We may give the form of 
theſe objections, and an inſtance at the ſame time. 
Dr. Prieſtley * ſays, with regard to John xvi. 3. 
«© How can the Father be He only true God, if the 
Son be true God alſo?” Here, © the only true 
God” is oppoſed to falſe Gods, and means the 
Deity in natural religion; the Divinity of the Son 
is, according to our doctrine, entirely conſiſtent 
with the Unity of the Supreme Being; that unity 
is a part of our Doctrine of the Trinity, It may 
indeed ſeem at firſt, that, if Chriſt prays to the 
EL Falle, 
This paragraph might be better put: The ſubſtance is 
this; —ſometimes the word God means God in general, ſome- 
times a perſon in the Holy Trinity: and ſometimes the word 
Father likewiſe ſignifies God in general, ſometimes a perſon in 
the Trinity. We have then Four propoſitions, all proved or 
illuſtrated here, or under the firſt Article; but the proofs 
might be better arranged. In which ſenſe Gad, or Father, is to 


be taken, at any time, muſt depend on context and circumſtances: 
God in general will be always in ſome way plainly or tacitly 


oppoſed or contradiftinguiſhed to Idols; a Perſon of the Trinity 


will always be contradiſtinouiſhed to ether Perſons of the Trinity. 
Famil. IIluſtr. p. 33. 


3 „ ana” p ad. ad as; kStie 
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Father, he muſt mean a perſon of the Trinity; and 
therefore, if the Father be the only true God, 
another perſon of the Trinity cannot be God: but 
yet I think we bave before ſhewn, that Chriſt, as 
the ſent, or the Ambaſſador of God, may call God 
his Father, meaning God in general, as it were, 
and not a Perſon of the Holy Trinity. A Prince 
calls his Father ſometimes his King, ſometimes his 
Father®: and if, as in the firſt Article (Sect. xv11.) 
one of a Triumvirate went on an Embaſly, having 
himſelf a ſhare in the Government, his diſpatches 
might, if any one pleaſed, be ſaid to be directed 
to * himſelf. — And the ſame, if any one of a com- 
mercial partnerſhip travelled abroad as agent, and 
fent home accounts of his negotiations. There 
are ſometimes ſtories of a King's Son being a Servant; 
he would always have Royalty; he would rule (in 
right and juſtice) as a Prince, and ſerve as a ſervant. 
1 Cor. xi. The head of Chriſt is God; —cer- 
tainly no member of the Church of England con- 
ceives, that the Deity is not ſuperior to the Mefiah 
as ſuch: - or to Chriſt conſidered as the Head of 
the Church, or © the Head of every Man.” 
XxxIV. 4. Objections may ſometimes be au- 
ſwered, by examining quotations made from Scrip- 
ture to ſupport them, and ſeeing, whether they 
are complete, or partial. Thus, when Dr. Prieſtley 
quotes Phil. ii. 8—11?, we ſay, the quotation is 
incomplete, as leaving out the account of Chriſt's 
pre. exiſtent ſtate. He ought to have begun with 
the 5th verſe. As incomplete quotations are fre- 
quent in controverſy, it ſhould be a general rule 
always to read what comes immediately before and 
er any paſſage that is quoted. Not that all par- 
tial 


t Art, 1. Sect. xv 11. u John xx. 17. 2 Cor. xi. 31. 
* Dr. Prieftley's Letters, p. 83. 


Famil. Illuſtr. p. 45, bottom. 
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tial quotations muſt be deemed to be made ſo 
purpoſely. | 

xxxv. 5. Objections may often be ſolved, by 
attention to that imperfection of language, which 
conſiſts in the fame word being the fign for ſeveral 
different ideas.— The general form of ſuch objec- 
tions is this; © an expreſſion has ſometimes his 
meaning, therefore it can never have that.” As if 
a man were to ſay, * momentum ſignifies ſometimes 
a {mall portion of time, therefore it can never fig- 
nify force.” —This is not ſaid quite plainly, only 
you fee, by the concluſion, that it is implied or 
infiauated: the kind of argument is not wholly 
wrong, but it is not wholly right; for an expreſſion 
may mean one thing in one caſe, and another 
thing in another caſe: and the meaning is to be 
determined, in each caſe, by circumſtances, and 
legitimate interpretation. But, when a mind is 
on the ſtretch, anxious, ſcrupulous, feeble; and 
haas been uſed to affix a certain ſenſe to an ex- 
preſſion; this kind of argument, which propoſes 5 
another ſenſe, and ſupports it by inſtances, gives 
a ſhock, unhinges, unſettles; and cherefore its 
effects ought to be obviated. 

It is ſaid, that we take the expreſſion he Son of 
God in too high a ſenſe; men are the Sons of God; 
&c.—no doubt, God 1s the common Parent of man- 
kind, and Chriſtians are his adopted Sons; as op- 

oſed to thoſe, who laboured under bondage to the 
elements of the world, (Gal. 11. 4.—iv. 3, 9, 25. 
and as they will inherit eternal life It 1s a fair topic 
of holy eloquence to ſay, that they are © heirs of 
God, and therefore joint heirs * with Chriſt:“ — 
but may not the fir/f-begotten, whom all the Ange!s 
were to worſhip, be Son in an higher ſenſe ? if not, 


how 1s he the ouly- begotten ?—but, inſtead of cri- 
ticiſing 


* John iii. 2. Famil Illuſtr. p. 23. Rom. vill. 17. 
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ticiſing on words, we will bring the teſtimony of 
the Jews, who underſtood the force of the language 
uſed, and the Moſaic Law. The Jews ſought to 
il!ꝰ our Saviour, becauſe he ſaid, that God was 
his Father, making himſelf equal » with God.“ 

It is faid, that eyw eh. means nothing more than 
] am he,” and is ſo tranſlated, except in the con- 
teſted place, John viii. 58“. —Here, the ſhorteſt 
way would be to call in the ſame interpreters, the 
Jews; they took up ſtones to puniſh Chriſt for 
blaſphemy according to their law. That e «pu 

might be 7ranſlated here, ſo as to exhibit an uncom- 
mon expreffion, is plain enough, becauſe the 
paſſage, quoted as it were from the Book of Exodus, 
was uncommonly exprefſed.—And, ſuppoſing we 
were to adopt © I am he,” inſtead of 7 am,” the 
confuſion of tenſes remains; before Abraham was; 
I am he; - the meaning, we are told, is, before 
Abraham was, I was intended, fixed upon in the 
Divine Counſels, as the Meſſiah: - the probability 
of our Saviour's expreſſing ſuch a thought by ſuch 
words, ſhall be left to every one's privare judg- 
ment. 

We fay, that ermaktena- ſignifies to invoke; but 
we are told, in anſwer, that it ſignifies to © ſurname: 
—why may it not ſignify both one and the other? — 
and alſo to appeal? —there ſeems good reaſon to 
think, that the LXX often uſed it to imply invo- 
cation, and therefore the Fews would be accuſtomed 
to it in that ſenſe. I refer to Parkhurſt's Lexicon. 

Creation * ſometimes is uſed in a comparative or 
metaphorical ſenſe; may it not therefore be ſome- 
times uſed in a plain and proper ſenſe, even with 


© a to the Son of God?—that it ſhould be 
underſtood 


> John v. 18, Famil. Illuſtr. p. 114. 
; * x vr. before. * Il p. 40. Famil. 37. 3. 
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underſtood figuratively in Col. i. 16. ſeems * ſtranpe 
to me. It appears to me, that it would not have 
been ſo interpreted, if any other way of denying 


Chriſt's pre-exiſtent ſtate could pofibly have been 
invented, —Biſhop Pearſon has replied to this inter- 


pretation, in his maſterly manner, long ago®; but 
it is urged again and again. ö 

xXxXXVI. 6. As the force of objections often 
depends upon authorities, and the credit of wit- 
neſſes, we may not unfrequently obviate them, by 
attending to the particular fituations and views of 
thoſe witneſſes. Such attention will ſometimes 
enable us to confirm an evidence, which 1s reckoned 
weak; weaker than it really is: ſometimes to over- 
15 one, which 1s accounted rong er than it really 

In both ways obviating that prejudice, by which 

men are led into error. 
If, in an objection, the Fathers are ſpoken of as 
credulous, attention to circumſtances will enable 


us to confirm their evidence: by ſhewing, that 
Pliny and Plutarch were“ equally weak; and there- 


fore, that the charge falls on the age, without af- 


fecting the character of the Perſons; who therefore 


may be deemed credible witnefles in all things not 
connected with the vulgar errors of the times. If it 


is ſaid, that the Jeꝛos were unpoliſhed and ignorant, 
we can aſk, were they ignorant of thoſe Laws 


againſt blaſphemy „which they themſelves exe- 
cuted ? or were they, in general, more ignorant in 
matters of Religion, than Idolaters ? — Oneirocritics 


are folly, but do they not ſhew us the language of 


Symbols f 


f Famil. lluſtr p. 44. See Dr. Prieſtley? s fifth Letter to Dr, 


2 Pearſon on the Creed, p. 227, firſt Edit. or p. 114, Fol. 
* Book 1. Chap. x11. Se, xvi. 
i John viii. (8,v. 18. * B. 1. Chap. xviI1. 


Symbols? moſt men are weak in ſome things, but 
were thoſe, who atteſt any thing, weak in the priz- 
cipal matter ?—A doctrine is confirmed by a writmg; 


it is objected, that that writing is Hpurious: what 


then? did not many ancients put the names of 
famous authors to their works rather than their own 
names? and that with a good intention? 

Attention to circumſtances and views will fome- 


times enable us to overturn an authority, which 


ſeems ſtronger than it ought. Sir Iſaac Newton * 


has proved, that ſuch a text of ſuch a MS has been 
corrupted; which way did the prejudices of that 


great man (mentioned by our adverſaries, becauſe 


he was a great man) particularly incline him?— | 


Hume was indeed a philoſopher, but an iel; 
Whiſton had ſtudied Church hiſtory, and read the 


Scriptures, but his Apollinarian TIFPOWens drew ; 


every thing into its vortex. 

XXXVII, 7. Laſtly, we may often ſolve object 
tions, by ſub/ituting the interpretation inſtead of 
the words interpreted. We have already aſked, 
what could induce St. John to ſay, that the powwer 
and wiſdom of God were with God in the begin- 
ning®,—Socinus himſelf, as I remember, makes the 
Word to mean the Mandate of God. An Academic. 


might ſay, in the ſame way, the King's Mandate 
is the ſame as the King; a Degree by Mandate is 
a Degree by the King; but would he fay, In the 
beginning (before Mandate-degrees began to be 
taken) was the Mandate, and the Mandate Was 


with the King, and the Mandate was the King: 


the ſame was in the beginning with the Rag 
would he, particularly, 1 this in ny opening of | 


an Hiflory ? 


3 8 ; Works, Vol. 2. p. 310. Of this, Book 1 1. . Chay. 
x11. Seq, 


mn Famil. Illulk. p. 38 twice. a Seck. XVII. 
VOL. II. 
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We have an inſtance of the effect of ſubſtitution in 
the Short Defence, &c. recommended before, in 
which the Socinian Interpretation of Matt. xxviii, 
19. is put inſtead of the text“. Let us try its 
effect now, while we are ſuggeſting this caution. 
Theſe are all the Rules or obſervations on the 
Controverſy concerning the Son of God, with 
which I ſhall trouble you. In ſeveral arguments, 
| our adverſaries prove what we Hold as well as they: 
q (ſee Short Defence, p. 29, and Note,) which is 
i ſometimes an infinuation, that we do ot hold what 
chey prove; and, when it is ſo, it is a miſrepreſen- 
tation, and an unfairneſs and juſtice to us. They 
| prove what we call the 7hird condition or ſtate of 
Chriſt, (Lard. Vol. 11. p. 91); they prove, that 
Chriſt is zxferior to the Father;—that the Unity of 
God is maintained through the Scripture (Lard. 
Vol. 10. p. 619, &c.)—that creation does not al- 
1 | ways mean literal creation; that Chriſt's being 
| wearied is not reconcileable, in our minds, with his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1. 
| 
| 
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= creating all worlds. All theſe things we are far 
4 trom denying: to grove them, in controverſy with 
4 us, is to miſrepreſent us: nor muſt they ſay, that 


we cannot hold theſe things, becauſe they are incon- 
ſtent with our other tenets; we muſt not be charged 
with any conſequences of our Doctrines, except thoſe 
which we ourſelves acknowledge: we may ſpeak 
L | fooliſhly or inconſiſtently; but what we profeſs to 
4 hold we ſhould be allowed to hold. I could have 
i wiſhed to ſay ſomething on 1 Tim. iii. 16. but 
14 it would lead us into diſcuſſions too like thoſe on 
| 1 John v. 7.—and what obſervations I had to make, 
| I made in reading to you Biſhop Pearſon's Note 
upon it. Dr. Prieſtley ſeems to“ refer to the Alex- 
| andrian MS, when he ſpeaks of it: I produced Dr. 
i | Woide's fac-fimile, and gave my opinion on the 

>; modern 
o Short Defence, p. 32. * Famil. Illnſtr. p. 38. 
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modern appearance of the word ge. Biſhop Hurd 
has a Sermon on the verſe, and Mr. John Berrimun 
has publiſhed an Octavo Volume upon it, which 
ſeems to contain much uſeful inftra&tion to the 
critical Divine, 

___ xxxv111, Having now finiſhed the Proof of 
our Article, we come to what we have called the 
Application, which will conſiſt of the ſame parts as 
before. 
 xxx1x, We are firſt to conſider, in what ſenſe a 
thinking man would now aſſent to this fecond Article. 
Let us conceive ſuch an one meditating upon it 
in his cloſet, with a view to determining, whether 
he ſhould give or withold his affent.—* Let me re- 
flect, he might ſay, can I with a fafe conſcience 
ſubſcribe to what is now propoſed to me for ſub- 
ſcription? “ The Son, which is the Word of the 
Father:”—yes, it appears to me much more pro- 
bable, that the Logos means a Per/on, than that it 
denotes only the Power or Wiſdom of God, or his 
Mandate: and I do not ſee; from the connexion of 
expreſſions, that any Perſon can be meant different 
from him, who is called the Son. — That this Per- 
ſon may be ſaid to have been begotten of the Fa- 
ther,” is plain from the very appellation of Son, and 
from many paſſages of Scripture. But, © from ever- 
lafting !” that may require a pauſe. I find the idea 
of eternal Generation too much for my graſp: yet 1 
can ſay, that, according to the Scriptures, the Son 

nas begotten of the Father before he was conceived. 
by the Holy Gho/t.—Nay, it ſeems to me, that 10 
man has a right to %u any time as prior to that 

derivation or communication, which is repreſented to 
us as in ſome ſort parental: or to ſay, that the Son 
of God is a creature: I ſo far underſtand what I ſay, 

as to deny that; and I apprehend, that ſuch negation 

2 2 was 
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was what the compilers of the Article principally 


intended. 55 5 

& The very and eternal God!” The Son ſeems to 
me to have the fille of God given to him ſeveral 
times, though verbal criticiſm has contended to 
the contrary, in ſome inſtances; but beſides that, 


he, who could do what Chriſt did, could, as far 
as my notions reach, do every thing: he, who knew 


what Chriſt knew, muſt know every thing: and 
he, who is able to do all things, and who knows 


all things, and has exiſted © from everlaſting,” and 


moreover 1s ſet forth as preſerving all things, 1s, to 
me God. Superior Beings may have different 
views, but I think I may deny, that any Man (and 
this was the thing chiefly intended, in the framing 


of the Article) has a right to refuſe that title to 
Chriſt, or even to call him a God; that is, a God 


of ſome inferior ſort; the worſhip of whom would 
be a kind of Hero-worſhip; or to fix any priority 


or precedence between the Father and him, con- 


ſidered as Divine. Expreſſions relating to theſe 


high matters might, for me, have been left indefi- 


nite, as promoting rather a devout heart, than a 
ſpeculating head; but, when I am called upon to 
prevent the ſpreading of what appears to me error 


and hereſy, I muſt reaſon and define as well as I 


am able.“ 4 
« Of one ſubſtance with the Father! here again 


I pauſe:—but, if I may proceed at all upon the 


notion of Chriſt's being the fir/t-begotten or only- 
begotten Son of God, I muſt ſay, that the Son 1s 
umverſally of the ſame ſpecies with the Father; and 
here, in this ſpecies it 1s the fundamental principle 
of all rational religion to aſſert, that there is but 
one individual, ] do not underſtand this, but I lee, 


that, if this is not allowed, the Church muſt either 


NO make 
4 Art, 1. Sect. x. towards beginning. 
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make the Son of a different ſpecies from the Father, 
or make a plurality of Gods; and I conjecture, that 
this might induce the ancient Chriſtians to inſiſt fo 
much upon the conſubſtantiality of the Son with 
the Father;—and I mult have as great an inſight 
into the ſubject as thoſe have, who would make the 
Father and Son of different ſubſtances; which I 
muſt declare againſt; and the intimacy of connexion 
between them being unbounded or infinite, I am 
willing to expreſs that infinity, by the affirmative 
expreſſion preſcribed by Authority.” 

« Took man's nature in the Womb of the bleſſed 
Virgin“ —however wonderful, it ſeems clearly ſet 

forth in Scripture (and I am now thinking of no- 
thing elic,) that this great Perſonage became a real 
man, in foul and body, —This ſettled, I ſhould con- 
fider it as implied, that he became an human being, 
when others became ſo, that is, before Birth. —His 
conception indeed, on the part of the Holy Ghoſt, 
was ſupernatural; but there 1s no reafon to doubr, 
that, on the part of his Mother, it was natural; as 
was all that followed ; ſome have been ſhocked at 
this idea, and have propoſed their ſuppoſitions in 
order to avoid it; but, if Chriſt was real man after 
his birth, why not before? and, if he received not 
from his Mother what is uſual before parturition, 
how could he be ſaid repeatedly to be the ſeed of 
a woman, and a Few according to the Fleſh # 

* Two perfect natures” © were joined together in 
one Perſon.” -— This is dt ifficult; and, when I try to 
conceive the knowledge of God, 70-exiſling | in Chriſt 
with the ignorance of man, the power of God with 
the weakneſs of man, I find my rational faculties 
feeble and impotent: yet I acquieſce in this mode 
of Rating the matter, in preference to any other, 

becauſe 


r Art. 1. Sect. x. beginning. 
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| becauſe it is ſmply and fairly taken from Scripture 
from the whole of Scripture: and becauſe I think 
it moſt dangerous and preſumptuous to modify, or 
tamper with, Scripture, where we underſtand the 
leaſt, and are /ikely to underſtand the leaſt. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I feel neither ſurprize nor indignation 
at thoſe Chriſtians, (I mean now ſuch as have pre- 
viouſly allowed both the Divinity and humanity of 
Chriſt), who have propoſed methods of avoiding 
difficulties ſo, ſtriking. The ſuppoſition, that the 
human nature of Chrift muſt be ſwallowed up in 
the Divine, may ſolve ſome difficulties; imagining 
two Chriſts, two Agents, or Perſons, the one Divine, 
the other human; the former all-wiſe, the latter 
ignorant; the former powerful, the latter weak; 
may ſolve other difficulties: and the ſame may be 


laid of other ſuppoſitions (ſuch as the confr/ion of 
the two natures, or the converſion of one into the 


other): but yet all theſe ſuppoſitions have one ra- 
dical fault, that they neg/e& ſome parts of Scripture, 
in attending to others. I cannot but prefer abiding 
by the whole of Scripture, leaving the difficulties 
of doctrines evidently above our comprehenſion to 
that time, when we ſhall know even as * we are 


known.” 


Never to be e „— If Chriſt, after his 
aſcenſion is called man, even as Mediator and Judge; 


and if Honour ſhall be aſcribed to the Lamb for ever 


and ever; I am clearly againſt any man's preſuming 
to afign any time, when the Divine and human 
natures in Chriſt ſhall be finally ſeparated. Which 
ſeems to coincide with the true intent and meaning 
of the expreſſion, <« never to be divided.“ 
There is then but“ one Chriſt,” truly Di- 


vine, truly human. — That he © ful ſuffered, 
died, and was buried, can be denied only by mere 


arbitrary 


5 1 Cor, xiii. 12, 
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arbitrary ſuppoſition, or by the extravagance of 
myſtical interpretation; except indeed by thoſe, 
whoſe principle it is to hold all matter in abomi- 
nation, with whom I have nothing to do. Con- 
cerning the reality therefore of Chriſt's ſufferings, 
death, and burial, I have no doubts or difficulties, 
(except ſuch as have been already conſidered, ariſing 
from the union of the two natures in him); I re- 
ject all ſuppoſitions, which are perfectly arbitrary, 
when they are oppoſed to analogy and experience; 
l allow no myſtical expoſition, except where it is 
warranted by the ſoundeſt reaſon: and I account 


every work of God good 1 in its kind. — The reſt 1 


will conſider hereafter *.* 


XI. After determining in what manner one of 


ourſelves may be ſuppoſed to give his affent to the 
Article under conſideration, we come to confider 
how 1t ſeems poſſible, that any mutual conceſſions 
ſhould take place between our Church and thoſe 
who diſſent from it, tending to an union. | 

The general end and deſign of ſuch conceſſions 
(it muſt always be remembered), is not to produce 
perfect unity of privale opinion, but only unity of 
Voctrine and worſhip. 

In what remains to be ſaid on this ſecond Arti- 
cle, there is ſuch a reſemblance and connexion 
between it and the firſt, that we muſt be brief, in 
order to avoid repetition.— There is the ſame rea- 


ſon here, as in the firſt Article, why we ſhould 


profeſs our doctrine to be unintelligible, why we 
ſhould conſtantly make public claim to the title of 


Unitarians, and why we ſhould confider the nature of 


Invocation of the Son of God: and what might be 
expected from Diſſenters, in return for conceſſions 
and healing expedients on our part, is much the 
_ lame 

See opening of this Article. B. 111. Ch. 1v. 
2 4 
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: ſame as under the preceding Article. —Nay, we 
may extend the obſervation even to lmprovements: 
\ theſe muſt ariſe here, as well as before, from at. 
tending to the true nature and uſe of Philoſophy ; 
from watching nicely the circumſtauces, in which 
expreſſions are introduced; from being cautious of 
forming unintelligible, that is verbal, propoſitions 
into Sy/logiſms, or arguments; from inveſtigating 
the different ſcriptural ſenſes of the word God; from 
attaining a clearer notion of the 2j es of our Doc- 

trine. Moreover, we might make a critical inquir 
into 1 Tim. iii. 16. an Appendix to this Article, as 
we made an inquiry concerning 1 John v. 7. an 
Appendix to the laſt. The difficulty, in ſhort, is, 
how to keep up our Form, and ſuggeſt any thing 

neo. | | | h 

XLI. What was ſaid, under the preceding 
Article*, of the general effect of invidious names and 
appellations, is applicable here; but the particular 
word there ſpecified, viz. Trinity, does not belong 
to us at preſent. As it ſeems to be of great con- 
ſequence, that we /peak the ſame thing, and as 
men are generally more affected by ſounds than 
ideas, we might propoſe it as a queſtion, whether 
the word God, in ſuch expreſſions as Gd the 
Son,” and © God the Holy Ghoſt,” could be 
omitted, in our Offices, without a material fault. 
_ Though Chriſt ſeems to us to be called God in ſe- 
veral places, yet there is ſome diſpute on that head; 
and, for the ſake of Unity, we would pay all poſſi- 
ble reſpect to the opinions of our adverſaries. [ 
ſhould imagine, that ſuch an omiſſion would tend, 
almoſt as much as any thing, to mollify and con- 
ciliate. There is not perhaps any expreſs command 
toinvoke Chriſt under the title of God, The early 
8 Chriſtiaus 


* Art, 1. Sect. x1, Y 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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Chriftians* uſed to invoke Chriſt, and Pliny ſays, 
tanquam Deum; yet Pliny's idea of a God was not 
confined to the one ſupreme inviſible Being. St. 
Stephen addreſſes Chrift, but does not uſe the word 
God, though it 1s found in our tranſlation, in Ita- 
lics; and his addreſs is the ejaculation of a man 
dying in the Chriſtian cauſe. If Chriſt was to be 
worſhipped on earth, he muſt be a proper object of 
worſhip when aſcended into heaven; but it may be 
confidered, whether he might not be entitled Me- 
diator, Interceflor, Judge, Head of the Church, 

inſtead of God, The equality of Chriſt to the Fa- 
ther was moſt perfect in his pre. exiſtent ſtate: In 
his ſtate after his aſcenſion, in which he no exiſts, 
he deigns to be called man in ſome ſenſe; he has 
not entirely put off his human nature. 

XLII. It might tend to promote unity, as far 
as it is neceſſary for the purpoſes of religious Society, 
if we brought ſome of our Forms nearer to expreſ- 
ſions of Scripture: not only thoſe which we are to 
uſe in prayer, but thoſe which contain confeſſions of 
Faith. We have already * given a ſcriptural ad- 
dreſs to Chriſt. But to be frank here, I ſuppoſe, 
that ſome might hope for more from this meaſure 
than it would in fact produce. All Chriftians will 
aſſent to Scripture, but then we do not uſe the 
Scriptures in the original languages, and different 
parties tranſlate differently: and, even according to 
our own tranſlation, Dr. Balguy's obſervation has 

great © weight. © Subſcription to the Scriptures is 
_ abſolutely nothing. It is conſiſtent with every ima- 

ginable abſurdity and miſchief,” &c. We may 
add, that the manner of placing 4 introducing paſ- 
ſages of Scripture 1 is, in a way, interpreting them: 
as 
35 1 1. 2. Book 1. Chap, xv111.. Seck. XIII. 


Acts xvii. 31, 1 Tim. ii. 5. * Art. 1. Sect. XIV. 
F go. p· 277, / 
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as would appear from comparing two ſcriptural 
Catechiſms together m diſputed * points, —Never- 
theleſs, I ſhould imagine, that ſome good might be 
attained, in ſome inſtances, by the meaſure here 
propoſed. —It was, I doubt not, an eaſe of mind to 
Euſebius to uſe wewroroxov © macns rief, as he 
thereby fuited his own opinions, and avoided any 
invidious oppoſition to them. And ** the Sor of 
God” has been uſed by different perſons, united 
in worſhip, in different * ſenſes. —The more candid 
people are, the more uſe will they make of this 
„„ 

Epi ſcopius, as a Leader of the Arminian ſect, has 
compoſed (or was greatly inſtrumental in com- 
pofing) a confeſſion of Faith, in terms chiefly ſcrip- 
tural: the intent of this was to comprehend men 
of different religious opinions in one religious $9. 
ciety : and the effect has been in ſome meaſure an- 
ſwerable to the deſign. For the leading writers of 
the Arminians do differ in many points, though they 
unite in public Doctrine. However, this agreement 
has its /imits; Papiſts are excluded from Arminian 
Societies as Perſecutors, and thoſe Proteſtants who 
favour Predęſtinationb. 

In my Sermon on the Athanafian Creed, I have 


recommended inſerting Mark xvi. 16. repeatedly, 
inftead of the damnatory clauſes. 


XL111, With 


Compare an orthodox ſcriptural Catechiſm, with Biddle; 
in Cambr. Library, the former is E— 5 - 72 ; the latter C-14— 
66. Dr. Prieſtley has compiled a ſcriptural Catechiſm. 

© Euſebius's Creed is in Socrates, L. 1. c. 8; and a Tranſla- 
tion into Engliſh, in Dr. Rutherforth's laſt Charge, p. 82. And 
in the Hiſtories of the firſt Nicene Council. | 

f Book 111. Chap. rv. Sect. v. | 


' 8 See Epiſcopius, T. 2. part 2. p. 69.— An account of the 


Confeſſion, Part 2. p. 169. Alfo Moſheim, 8vo. Vol. 5, p. 
461. Cent. 17.—2. 2. 3. 12. The Pref. of Curcellæus, Sect. 
vi. was mentioned before; Art. 1. Sect. x. near end; and 


 SeR. xx1. of this Art. | 


Arminius died in 1609; Epiſcopius in 1643. 
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XLI1I. With regard to what might be done 
by Diſenters towards a coalition, little need be added 
to what was ſaid under the preceding Article. It 
appears from thence, that they may more“ eafily 

yield than we. Such 1s the nature of what we. hold, 

that they might ſuffer us to proceed in our own 
way, though with contemptuous pity. They might 
ſuffer us as fools gladly, ſeeing they themſelves are 
wiſe. —But Diſſenters from the Church of England 
are not all upon the ſame footing. The ancient 
Arians* (and ſome, I ſuppoſe, of their way of think- 
ing continue), ſpake high things of Chriſt: the 
original Socinians ” did the ſame: — But, with re- 
card to Diflenters in general, on the ſubject of the 
ſecond Article, we may ſay, that our claim to their 
aſſiſtance in reconciling and uniting, is built on 
the nearneſs of our Doctrines to theirs; particularly 
in all points nearly affecting Piety and Virtue; on 
our not having, in many of the diſputed points, 
what can properly be called an Opinion; and on 
their relating not to man, and what he has to do; 
but to the Divine nature, and what is to be tive 
on the part of God. But I do not perceive, that 
Diſſenters are contriving healing meaſures; they 
ſeem all mere Advocates. 


The doctrine of Atonement we take no notice of 
at preſent. 


 xL1v. We 


1 Sect. xv. 


* 1794. I am mortified to find, that Dr. Prieſtley holds the 
contrary: Letters, p. 20, 22; and expreſſes wiſhes of being 
accommodated. 

! Lard. Vol. 4 p. 127. Dr. Prieſtley's Letters, p. 100: and 
other Letters to Dr. Price. Waterland's Caſe of Arian Sub- 
ſcription, p. 33. 

n See Cat. Racov. p. 52, 53, and 116, with preceding. For 
modern Socinians, ſee Leck X11. or Dr. Prieſtley's Letters, p. 101. 

B. 111. Chap. Iv. Sect. Iv. and v. quoted Art. 1. Sect. xv. 
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xXLiv., We are, in the laſt place, to ſee 
what openings there ſeem to be for improvements 
relative to the fubject of our Article. Here again, 
as ] have lately obſerved, we have anticipated, un- 
der the firſt Article, what might have been offered 
under the tecont. 

xLv. But yet it ſeems as if ſome improvement 
might poſſibly ariſe from examining, whether the 
expreſſions of Scripture, about w hich we contend, 
are to be ſtudied in a {crentrfic manner ?—whether 
they are not fome of them rather expreſſions of 
ſtrong affettion and fublime devozion *—Confider | 
the caſe; in the firſt ages of C hriftianity, Chrituans 
ſeem to have elt a great deal of pious ® gratitude, 
and deyout admiration; and to have uttered what 
they felt, in an artleſs manner. Paſſionate expreſ- 
ſions are always underſtood as indefinite, and the 
language of Scripture being natural language, muſt 
be interpreted as fuch. Expreſſions that are merely 
fublime muſt be indefinite, JI mean ſuch as, in hu- 
man language, relate to the nature and counſels * 
of God; becaule they cannot convey diſttnct ideas; 
and they are the more indefinite, becaufe they are 
affecting, or excite pgſſion. Now, if the expreſſions 
of the earlieſt Chriſtian writers were at firſt 2ndeſt- 
nite, they certainly ought always to continue fo; to 
give any ſuch a definite ſenſe, is to nriſimterpret 
them. We have mentioned the word wanguy a, as 
an * inſtance; others might be added; only there 

18 

„ Art, 1. Sect, Iv. 

John 111, 12. might be applied here; fabfticuting for belief, 
x neceſſary previous ſtep, under/tanding : If I have told you 
eaithly things, and ye“ underſtand not, how ſhall ye MET ian 
if ] tell you of Heavenly things?“ 

4 Sect. xv 11. of Appendix to B. 1. 

r Heb. 1. 3. brightneſs of his glory. | Eph. 1. 23. the fulneſs 
of him that filleth all in all. f Cor. viii. 6. Heb. ii. 10. the 


prepoſitions: fee before Sect. x v1. They fhall be as the Aagels. 
John XX1, 25. the world would not contain the books. 
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is danger leſt it ſhould be thought, of any one in- 
ſtance, that its being indefinite is too poſitively 
aſſerted. Inſtances here are only to give a general 
Making expreſſions to be, after this manner, 
taken in an indefinite ſenſe (ſuppoſing that their 
right ſenſe) would not only be an improvement in 
interpreting, but it would probably tend greatly 
to leſſen diſſenſion, and to promote devotion. Peo- 
ple would not quarrel about the ſenſe of a paſlage, 
which would only be underſtood as ſentimental and 
affecting, any more than about an exclamation or 
an interjection. And, if ſenſes of expreſſions were 
indefinite, they would be pliable; all might adopt 
them, in one way or other, without finding fault 
with their brethren : there would be no dread of 
conſequences, and probably no jealouſy or bitter- 
neſs.— Then, Devotion ariſes naturally on the ab- 
ſence of difpute*; and we ſhould have a great 
number of fine ſublime and pathetic expreſſions, 
which we have not now, to help our devotion'*. 
XLVI. And, when we are looking forward to 
imaginary improvements, it is natural to conſider, 
not only what will probably happen, but what may 
poffibly. Now there ſeems nothing out of thereach 
of poſſibility in ſuppoſing, that perſons, differing in 
the points which we have now been diſcuſſing, and 
even in other points, may join in divine worſhip, 
and with a ſufficient agreement in opinion. A perfect 
agreement ſeems beyond all pofile expectation; but 
a perfect eaſe, compoſure, and quiet of mind, and 
- freedom from actual difſenjion, does not ſeem ſo. 
Such reflexions as we have been making mult thew 
the mode of beginning, and the inſtances formerly 


produced 


s B. 111. Chap. 111. Sect. rv. 

t It might be worth while to read here a paſſage, which Dr. 
Burney quotes from Auguſtin; ſee his account of the Comme. 
moration of Handel, p. 90. and Hitt. Muſic, Vol. 2, p. 172. 
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produced muſt afford hopes of ſucceſs. Some 
forbearance is certainly required, but not more than 
might be attained.— The truth is, moſt men are 
under the dominion of ſome Hypotheſes ; in moſt 
things perhaps; but particularly in the myſterious 
parts of Religion, where education“ has given a 
particular view of the Scriptures, and controverſy 
has fixed us in our favoured notions. After this, 
we are never ſo eaſy as in our own habitual train 
of ideas and conceptions. If this was once uni- 
verſally allowed, and thoroughly acquieſced in, it 
would be ſo far from dividing us, that it would be 
the means of our living quietly together, and even 
_ uniting in religious wor/aip, without taking offence 
at each other's peculiarities. We ſhould let the 
9uker and the Dutchman keep their hats on, and 
they would let us take ours off. And the ſame 
mutual indulgence would take place in expreſſions 
of Devotion, and declarations of Faith, though 
made in the preſence of all parties. 

If it would not ſeem extravagant, I would pro- 
poſe, as a queſtion for diſcuſſion, how much 
greater forbearance it would require for men, who 
_ differed in religious notions, to worſhip together, 
ſo as to attain the proper ends of religious ſociety; 
than for men, who differed in their manner of 
eating and drinking, to partake of the fame meal, 
ſo as to attain the proper ends of convivial ſociety? 
Eating and drinking different things, you will ſay, 
ariſes only from a difference of 14ſte, it is a matter 
of liking and diſliking, it would be very idle, if 
people were to eat at Heparate tables, becauſe OT 

di 


u See Dr. Prieſtley's PR p. 168,—In this rallies I have 
the ſatisfaction to agree with this Author; not in many: I mean, 
of his controverſial writings ; in things unwritten I agree with 
him, I. ſuppoſe, generally. —For the inſtances Juſt now men- 
tioned, ſee Art, 1. Sect. x. 
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did not all prefer the ſame diſh: but have liking 
and diſliking, have taſte and diſtaſte, nothing to 
do with religion? in the extended ſenſe, a great 
deal. One man loves ſacred muſic above all things; 
another abominates an organ: one is ediſied and 
moved with a fine picture, of a nativity, or a taking 


down from the Croſs; another would baniſh all 
pictures from every place of worſhip: —and hymns, 


and Sermons, or pulpit-eloquence, and even the 
eloquence of Prayers, are much connected with 
taſte; and, if ſome of the lofty ſayings, on which 


ſpeculative doctrines have been built, are really 


expreſſions of ſentiment and affection, the reception 
and application of them. may be guided by taſte, 
in a conſiderable degree. Thoſe, who are of noble 
and generous diſpoſitions, and have been liberally 
educated, give into doctrines, which are ſublime 
and pathetic: whilſt the more cold, preciſe, barren 
minds rather give into thoſe doctrines, which 
lower the dignity of Chriſt, and reduce all religious 
notions. to vulgar and ordinary conceptions.—— 
_ Gloomaneſs of temper has probably often made a 
man embrace the doctrine of abſolute Reprobation, 
of condemnation by a direct decree of God to 
eternal miſery. But moreover, diſſenſions con- 
cerning meats and drinks, though perhaps they 


really ariſe from taſte, may be ſupported by much 


philoſophical reaſoning. What may not be urged 
concerning acids, and alcalis, and inflammatory 


liquors? what concerning concoction and digeſ- 


tion? the effects, natural and moral, of animal and 
vegetable ſuſtenance? The Rules of different Con- 
vents, Orders of Monks, &c. &c. are founded on 


theſe principles. If people were as much inclined 


to bigotry and perſecution about theſe things, as 


ſome have been about ſpiritual food, a convivial 


meeting would be a thing impracticable.— And 
now, 
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now, ſuppoſe men divided into ſmall parties, re- 
fuſing to eat, except with thoſe who uſed the ſame 
quality and quantity of nouriſhment with them- 
ſelves, what would you fay to them? it your ex- 
hortations to unity of repaſt be in general terms, 
_ obſerve whether many of them are not applicable | 
to unity of worſhip. 

F conclude theſe remarks vich abſevring, that 
what has been ſaid in order to ſhew, that men 
might poſſibly unite in wor/hip, though they differed 
greatly in opinion, does not affect the force of an 
thing, which has been urged in defence of the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, either as to their 
truth or importance. It ſuppoſes each perſon to 
reſt in his peculiar notions, upon what ſeem to 
him good grounds: but only to ſhew great candour 
and forbearance towards the opinions of others, 
_ notwithſtanding. all his reaſoning in favour of his 
own. 

If agreement in mind and judgment, as well as in 
teaching and worſhip, 1s finally to be accompliſhed 
in any way, it muſt be in this. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE III. 
of THE GOING DOWN- OF CHRIST INTO HELL. 


S Chriſt died for us, and was buried; ſo alſo 
is it to be believed, that he went down into 
Hell. q 


| _ 


1. In treating on this Article, we ſhall follow 
our uſual plan; attempting hiſtory, explanation, 
and proof; and then ſome application to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of ching. 

Hiftory is the firſt thing, The caſe ſeems to be 
the ale with the doctrine of Chriſt's deſcent into 
Hell, and many others; they were believed in an 
indefinite way, before they were publicly and for- 
mally profeſſed, The paſſage of Auguſtin ſeems to 
be well known; © Quis ergo niſi infidelis negaverit 
fuiſſe apud Inferos Chriſtum ?” 

This continued for ſome Centuries; perhaps, if 
we ſpeak with reſpect to the Church at large, we 
may fay, till the beginning of the fifth Century; 
that is, as far as we are informed by the ancients. 
At length, the doctrine got to be inſerted in Creeds, 
It is faid to have been inſerted as an antidote to 
the Apollinarian Hereſy®, as it is inconſiſtent with 
the notion, that Chriſt had no Auman ſoul, and 
that the functions of the ſoul were performed by 
the Aces. Yet, though the Apollinarians had ſome 
affinity to the Arians, the doctrine of Chriſt's de- 
ſcent into Hell does not ſeem to have entered into 

| the 
a Lord King, Clap. 4 * d Art. 11. Se, vi. 5 
YOL. 11. A A 
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the Arian controverſy. It was in ſome Arian Creeds 
before it was (ſeemingly) in any that were © ortho- 
dox; yet it was not to be called an Arian Doctrine, 
becauſe ſeveral Arian Creeds omitted it. The 
Arian Preſbyters, who write to Alexander Biſhop 
of Alexandria“, have it not; neither is it in the 
Creed delivered by Arius and Euzoius to che Em- 
peror * Conſtantine. 

It appears, that the deſcent of Chriſt into Hel! 
has been confounded with his burial. So that it 
has happened ſometimes, that, where one of theſe 
Was inſerted in a Creed, the other was omitted. 
Our Nicene Creed has the burial without the de- 
icent; and the Athanafiaun Creed has the deſcent 
without the burial. 

As this may ſeem unaccountable, we will juſt 
mention here, that the words ux and «ng have 
been uſed in various ſenſes. Fun has been ſome- 
times rendered the Body, as the context in ſome 
paſſages of the LXX fully allows. That it ſhould 

b. rendered Soul, will Ge obvious. Ads is ſeveral 
times in Scripture tranſlated Grave, on account of 
the meaning of the ſentence, in which it occurs; 
and it 18 frequently tranſlated Hell: j u eis ods, 
then, may be conſtrued according to theſe ſenſes, 
either the Body in the Grave, or, the Soul in Hell; 
and therefore Fry who thought it meant the one, 
might think it could of mean the other; and con- 
ſequently, if they made profeſſion of the burial 
of Chriſt's Body, might pats over the deſcent of his 
Soul into Hell. — Perhaps more ſatisfaction may be 
had with regard to uxn, as underſtood to mean 
the body, when we come to the Explanation. 


Biſhop 


© Bingham, 10, 3. end. Phaelbn; Creed, p. 472. 1 edit. 
p Epiphanius, Art. 2 Sect. 6. e Socrat. Hiſt. 1. 19. 


f Lev. xxi. I, 11. Numb, v. 3.—vi. 6, Thele x 
had better be configered in the Explanation. 
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Biſhop Pearſon, in his expoſition of the® Creed, 


lays, very truly, that © The firſt place we ind it“ 


(the Article of the deſcent into Hell) © uſed in, 
was the Church of Aquileia:” he means, about the 
year 400. Though | this is true, yet perhaps cau- 
tion may be required, leſt it ſhould induce us to 
think, that our firſt obſervation is ill - grounded: 
or, that the Doctrine was then invented (Voltaire), 
or not expreſſly acknowledged before. Huſebius gives 
a very ſhort explication of the Chriſtian Faith, 
which he reckons very ancient, and ſays, he tran- 
ſlated it from the Syriac, as what had been given 
by St. Thaddzus to the people of Edeſſa: In this, 
we find xe eig To 90. And Lord King men- 
tions the Article or Doctrine as in a Creed of Epi- 
phanius*, and in an Arian Creed delivered to the 
Council of Ariminum, held under Conſtantius in 
359.—Ryfinus does indeed mention, that it was 
uot in the Roman, nor in the Oriental Creeds in his 
time: on which we may juſt remark, that the Ro- 
man Church was not then ſo extenſive as it was af- 
terwards: and that there might poſſibly be Orien- 
tal Creeds wnknown to Ruflinus, a Preſpyter of 
Aquileia: and laſtly, that the doctrine might be 
taught at many places, and even at Aquileia, before 
the time of Ruffinus. 

Should this caution with regard to Biſhop Pear- 
fon be thought unneceſſary, yet it will be thought 


right to ſay ſomething of Biſhop Burner, He has, 


in his contents, . Ruffin firſt publiſhed this in the 

Creed;” which muſt not give us an idea, that it 

| | was 
* Opening of 5th Article. 


h Euſeb. 1. 13. cited by Bingham, 15 10. 4. end. Euſebius is 
placed in 315. 
On the Creed, p. 261. 


397. 
A A 2 


Her. lib. 3. Epiphanius is placed in 368. Ruffinus, in 
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was not publicly rehearſed before: but only, that 
the firſt Book we find it in is Ruffin's expoſition ; 
which indeed is rightly expreſſed by Biſhop Burnet 
afterwards!; where he owns, that Nuffn found the 
doctrine in the Creed of his own Church. — The 
{ame Prelate ſpeaks ® as if Ruffinus confounded the 
Deſcent with the burial in his o opinion, whereas 
he held them to be diſtinct events; only he thought, 
that when any Church, which had the Deſcent, 
omitted the burial, it was becauſe that Church con- 
founded the two together. —Biſhop Burnet alſo 

ſays, that though the "deſcent was in the Aquileian 
Creed, there was no * other Article in that Sym- 

bol, that related to Chriſt's urid, which does not 
ſeem accurate; as the word SEPULTUS is in Capital 
Letters, as part of the Creed expounded'. 

11. The Doctrine under conſideration was at 
firſt founded on ſome zexts, which have ſince been 
thought not intended to ſupport it. — Eph. iv. 9.— 
Col. 11. 15.,—1 Pet. iii. 19,—The only Pillar, on 
which it now reſts, is Acts li. 24—31. But, when 
we come to our Proof, I hope that we ſhall find 
that Pillar ſufficiently ſtrong, —It is probable, that 
controverſy and diſcuſſion have reduced it into its 
Preſent thape. And I think there is an appearance 
ol ingenuouſneſs and fairneſs in diſmiſſing texts, 

as It were, and retaining only one, at the ſame time 


that the Doctrine is thought ſo effential a part of 


the Hiſtory of our Lord, that it 1s not to be omit- 
ted even in our /horreft Creed. 


The more ſettled the general doctrine of Chriſt's 
Deſcent into Hell was in the mind of any one, the 


more 


1 Art. 111. opening. n Art. 111. end. 
_ 2 See Bp, Pearſon, p. 472, firſt Edit. or 332, ſixth Edit. 
„ Burnet on Art. 3. firſt paragraph. 


See alfo Bingham ; who gives “ ſepultus, et deſcendit ad 
Inferna.“ 
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more he ſuffered his imagination to wander in 


ſearch of particulars : the idea of Marcion * was, 


that Chriſt preached in Hell to the good ſpirits 
without ſucceſs, as they ſuſpected him; but that 
the damned ſpirits, confined by the Creator, Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, heard him, and were reſcued. 
Other Divines aſked gue/ions, and anſwered them 
according to their own fancies, Did Chriſt really 
deſcend ? to what place? in what manner! to what 


beings? with what views? theſe queſtions might 


admit a variety of anſwers. Philoſophers had liberty 


to get wrong by taking popular words in a philo- 


ſophical ſenſe. Fudaizers might follow the Jewiſh 
traditions about Paradiſe and another world: — and, 

to come nearer ourſelves, we find, that men of 
gloomy and auſtere tempers, who conceived ill 
enough of the Deity to hold the Doctrine of ab- 
ſolute Reprobation, determined, that Chriſt went 
to the place of the damned, and ſuffered their pains; 
and that it was highly proper he ſhould do ſo, in 


order to complete the Redemption of Mankind — 


Such were Calvin and Beza, and the other Divines 
of Geneva. Thoſe of milder diſpoſitions (I ſuppoſe) 


held, that Chriſt went only to Paradiſe. And 


poſſibly it might be a noble turn of thinking, which 
ſet others on maintaining, that Chriſt deſcended to 
Hell in order to friumpli over the Hoſts of Satan 
and the powers of darkneſs. 


But we ſhould not entirely paſs over the Limbus 


Patrum; yet it is ſcarce worth while ſtudying it, 
ſo as to get a preciſe idea, though it is irkſome to 
lay down any thing incorrectly. Before the coming 
of Chriſt, there were the Patriarchis, and many well- 
meaning men; they ſurely could not be all damned; 
though we muſt not think, they were ſent to ab- 
ſolute 
1 Lardner's Hær. Marcion, SeR. 18. 
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ſolute Paradiſe: nor could they reſide amongſt 
vulgar, ordinary ſpirits; they muſt be, then, in a 
Limbus, an outer border, in the ſuburbs, (weou5em) ; 

the Purlieus of Paradiſe. And Chriſt muſt have 
deſcended to Hell, in order to tranſport them from 
thence to a better place.—It would be hard too, 
that harmleſs infants, when they die, ſhould go into 
a place of torment: and therefore this Limbus may 
ſupply a ſuitable accommodation for hem: though 
it be properly the Limbus Patrum. —So conſiderate 
and provident were ſome of the ancients in their 
- pious reveries! 

The Article of 1552 differs from our. preſent 
one, in making the Doctrine more particular, and 
to be built upon a particular ert; ſo that no one 
could ſubſcribe to it, who did not believe, that 
the Spirit of Chriſt, between the time of his Death 
and Reſurrection, preached to the Spirits in Priſon, 
and that 1 Pet. iii. 19. referred to Chrift's deſcent 
into Hell. The Leaders of the Church in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth ſeem to have been very wiſe 
in the alteration they made; and in leaving the 
Doctrine grounded on the Scripture at large, and 
on the nature of the thing : more eſpecially as the 
text, of which every ſubſcriber to the Articles was 
{ſuppoſed to form a judgment, is, by ſome", ac- 
counted one of the moſt difficult paſſages of Scrip- 
ture.—It is poſſible, that the Puritans may have 
contributed to the alteration, as they were Caluin- 
its, and therefore probably adopted the notion of 
Calvin juſt now mentioned; that Chriſt went down 
to Hell, not to preach, but to redeem. 

If we look into Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Mit- 

gift, we ſhall ſee, that the notions of Calvin and the 
Geneva Divines continued to be popular, and oc- 
caſioned ſome diſturbance; occaſioned a breach in 


ile 
r See Poole's Synopſis B. Iv. Chap. xx1. 
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the Unity of Doctrine. Though no opintons appear 


there, but fuch as have been already mn gn 


it may be intereſting and uſeful to read a page 
two, in which the diſputes on this head are 42 
ſcribed.— It may alſo afford a reaſon why Biſhop 


Pearſon and Lord King treat ſo largely on this 


fubject. 


The Aan n . out this Article, i in the 5 


Apoſtles Creed of their new Liturgy. 

111. I have now finiſhed my Hiſtory, and 
therefore will proceed to Explanation.— But, though 
our Article is expreſſed in general terms, and may 
therefore admit of ſeveral meanings, yet I will con- 


fine myſelf to that, which ſeems to me the right 


one; as it is the one now generally received.—It is 
here then declared, as what every Chriſtian ſhould 


believe and profeſs, that the Humanity of Chriſt was 


uniformly maintained, from the time of his death 
to the time of his Reſurrection. As his Body was 
in the Grave, during that time, fo every thing 
happened to his fpiritval part, which is naturally 
incident to an. Our Church avoids all particu- 
lars, as to the meaning of Hell, its inhabitants, 


&c; nay, does not ſo much as mention the So 
of Chriſt, only fays, © He went down,” &c; yet, 


as it Gm decifive, that the Deſcent is ſomething 
diflinf from the Burial, we may well ſuppoſe, that 
by © He” is meant his So. As Chriſt” © was 
buried, fo alſo —“ he went down into Hell.” 
Were not the expreſſion limited by the context, 
it might ſignify, either that his Body went down 
into the Grave, or that his Sou? went into the uſual 
habitation of departed Souls, or both: and n buyn 


ubru X%TECN £40 Tov ,n, admits of all theſe ute 
which 


B. 111. Chap. Iv. Sect. 111. end. A. D. 1597. 
u Partic. the firſt halves of p. 502, and 504. 
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which is the thing that is now to be ſhewn*. It 


does not ſeem to me to be ſaid quite accurately, 
that quxn means the Body, but it means the animal, 
the man?, the ſame as ipſe, or as He in our Article; 
and therefore it may denote either part of the man, 
according to the crcumPances in which it is 1ntro- 
_ duced. Tbe caſe is the fame of the word or noun 
man, and its pronouns. I faw a dead man, does 
not mean a dead /oul; J have been converſing 
with a wiſe man,” does not denote a wiſe body. So 
un TereAeurnwic, as it means a dead man, may 
mean a dead Body, but that is not quite the ſame 
as that buyn properly means a body : we find eig 
u fwoav, Gen. ii. 7. and 1 Cor. xv. 45. If it 
be ſaid, uyn primarily ſignifies ſoul, I do not deny 
it; it may fignify firſt the animal Soul, then be 
put for the Man: Soul, in Eugliſi, means the Man, 
in familiar language; when J went into Church, 
not a Soul was there.“ See Lev. xxiii. 30. Indeed, 
body ſometimes ſtands for the whole man, as when 
we ſpeak of ſomebody and nobody: but this is not 
carried on, ſo that theſe familiar words denote either 
part of the man: that is, Body is not uſed to ſignify 
Soul, nor Soul to ſignify Body. In Syriac ND * 1s 
uſed as a reciprocal pronoum, 1. e. for myſelf, itſelf, 
8 
We 
* Mentioned, Sect. 1. ” No 
This remark may ſeem to be contradicted by Lev, xix. 28. 
where ers & ſignifies a dead body: (compare Deut. xiv. 1.) 
but my idea is this; the Jews had a number of things to obſerve 
with regard to the dead, or to dead men; and therefore the ex- 
preſſion for a dead max would occur frequently; and expreſſions, 
which occur frequently, always get /hortened: in a more formal 
way, the expreſſion for one dead, or a dead man, was Yuxn 
TeTeAcvT1zvic ; but the long participle ſeems ſometimes to have 
been omitted for convenience. 
z Maſclef's Grammar, Vol. 2. p. 145. 
2 Hence, by the word © Hz,” in our Article, may be un- 
derſtood the Soul of Chriſt; though the word As, 1 Cor. vi. 
70 
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We have now only to apply to dns the general 
remark, that, when 4 word ſtands for any thing 
which is compounded, it may, in particular circum- 


Rances, ſtand for either component part.—The true 


ſenſe of «Ins ſeems to be the habitation of man after 


death; the habitation of a Body after death is the 


Grave; the habitation of a Soul after death has un- 
fortunately no name in our Language; and that 
muſt cauſe the more words to be uſed in explana- 
tion; but I think, that what I laid down is now 
intelligible, that » uyn ee ads may either mean, 


the 


14. in the expreſſion God“ will raiſe up vs,” muſt denote the 
Body, (the ſoul is re- united not raiſed) ; and Virgil has the 
phraſe animam ſepulchro condere, (ſee Ormerod's Remarks on 
Prieſtley, p. 13.) yet nens cujuſque is eſt quilque. | 

d The fad is, vxn ſometimes is underſtood to fignify 


Bogy (Lev. xxi. 1, 11. Numb. v. 2.—vi. 6.)—ſometimes 
Soul, In like manner «9s ſometimes ſignifies, or is raten to 
ſignify, the Grave (as will appear by and by), ſometimes the 


receptacle of departed Sirits. — accounting for this fact is ano- 
ther buſineſs: every one muſt uſe his own ſolution. My con- 
jecture is this: in every language, when a thing conſiſts of tvs 
parts, eſpecially if it be not well underſtood, that word, which 
expreſſes the whole, may come to expreſs ether part; as that part 
happens to be principally noticed. Thus, Man may mean either 
body or foul, as in a dead man, a wile man,“ or man is immor- 
tal.“ Alſo, the word, which expreſſes either part, may ſtand for 
the whole ; and, as ſignifying the whole, may, as before, denote 
either part :——as in, not a ſol,” * ſomebody, nobody.” Thus 
4vyn1 denotes firſt the Soul, then the Man, (Gen. xlvi. paſſim.) 
then the Man in that ſtate, in which his ſoul is zr noticed; and 
fo may be ſaid to ſignify Body. The fame reaſoning applies to 
«Ing; only that is, I think, primarily the place of the dead 
man; after he diſappears on earth. | 
e There is a difference, which ſeems neglected, between not 
having a word, in a modern language, anſwering to 49, and not 
having a word expreſſing the receptacle of departed Souls, — 
A word anſwering exactly and properly to ans would ex; reſs 
the habitation of Man after Death, and fo include the recep- 
tacle of Bodies as well as of Souls. Lord King reckons 43n; 
to mean the receptacle of departed Souls; ſcarce correctly, in 
my opinion, 
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the Body i in the Grave, or the Soul in the place of 
departed Souls, or both: that is, we Man in the 
fate of men after Death“. 
iv. Nothing farther ſeems to be wanting in the 
way of Explanation; therefore I wilt go on to the 
Proof. We have here, according to this explana- 
tion, only one propoſition to prove.—* The Soul of 
Chlriſt went into the ordinary receptacle of de- 
parted han Souls. — Now, though the Seripture 
were ſilent on this head, this might be preſumed, in 
the ſame manner as that Chrift 2 of the ſubſtance 
of his Mother: except indeed it appeared, that 
Chriſt was to put off human nature when he gave up 
the Ghoſt. But, as the contrary appears“, as to 
his ſtate after his reſurrection, either our propo- 
fition muſt be true, or Chriſt muſt have ceaſed to 
be man on his death, and have again become Man 
upon his Reſurrection; which is a ſuppoſition not 
to be admitted without particular n and there- 
fore our propoſition is true. 
But now let us examine Accs ii. 24.—3 1. and 
ſee, whether it does not prove what we want to 
demonſtrate. Ver. 25. is not only “ concerning” 
Chriſt, but is ſpoken in his Perſon. Ver. 27. 1s 
part concerning what we call the Sou, and part 
about the Body: which appears plainly enough 
from the verſe itſelf, though the expreſſion for the 
Body, this holy one,” is the title of the whole 
man; but indiſputably, in my opinion, from the 
reſuming of the ſubject in ver. 31. where the word 
fleſh is uſed. The words © ſoul in hell,” yn eig 
cov, cannot here (tor the ſame reaſon as in our Ar- 
ticle) have any meaning as to the Body of Chriſt, or 
| the 


4 With regard to Body or Soul being /e Epifetus might 
be read, concerning Socrates. 1. 29, 3, with Mrs, Carter's 
Note. See Carter's Epictetus, p. 86. 

©: Art, 11. Sect. xXxXVI. 
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the Grave. This appears, in ſome meaſure, from 


Jun being tranſlated S and anima in the 16th 
Pſalm. Why is it not tranſlated Body, or the dead, 
as in other places, but that the ſenſe requires ſoul ? 
St. Paul, in Acts xili. 34—37. ; arm... only of 
the refurreftion, omits that part of the Prophecy, 


which relates to the Soul; and mentions only what 
15 liable to Corruption. 


v. Voltaire ſays*, en effet, ni les Evan les, 


ni les actes des Apocres ne diſent que Jeſus deſcendit 
dans Penfer.” I think we have ſhewn, that the 
Afts of the Apoſtles do fay, that Chriſt deſcended 
into Hell, or what is equivalent to faying ſo. It is 
not indeed i in the way of direct narration, but by 
an authoritative interpretation or application of a 


Prophecy. And it muſt be owned, that the Evan- 


geliſis do not relate this deſcent; not even * 
Luke, the Author of the Acts of the Apoſtles: 

is not likely it fhould be related in the E ood — 
But yet I apprehend, we have ſufficient * 
tion to build our doctrine upon. — The Deſcent 


into Hell is an event, of which the Evangeliſts 


could not poſſibly be witneſſes, and therefore, that 
they do not relate it, is rather a proof of their ge- 
neral veracity, than of the falſhood of our opinion: 
—we value their teſtimony, becauſe they ſpeak #s 
what they have known. And they have the greater 
right to our eſteem, if (when it can be) they for- 
bear to ſpeak what they have not known. — Indeed, 

the miraculous conception is an event, which the 
ſacred Hiſtorians. could know only by immediate 
Revelation; but it is one, on which fo much de- 
pends, that we cannot conceive how they could 
have been left ignorant of it. With regard to the: 
Deſcent into Hell, it ſeems to me more ſalisfactory 
[0 
f Vol. 24. quarto, p. 430. 
5 John. il, 11. XV. 27. xix. 35. Luke i. 2. 
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to be informed of it by an application of a pro- 


phecy, than by a Relation of /uch a fact. 


vi. After the proof comes the Application. — 
And firſt, we are to conſider, in what ſenſe a think- 


ing man can z0w give his ent to the Article under 
conſideration. The principal nicety is this; may a 


perſon ſubſcribe to the aſſertion, that Chriſt went 
down into Hell, who only believes, that his foul 
went into the receptacle of departed Spirits? —I ap- 
PRO he may, for the following reaſons. 
Any fenſe, which is agreed upon between the 


Perſon who makes and the perſon who receives the 
declaration, may be conſidered as a right ſenſe. — 


And thoſe, who may be looked upon as receiving 
a declaration in our preſent caſe, are the generality 
of learned and judicious men in our Church: what 
they agree upon may be looked upon as the ſenſe 

of the Church, and the Church may be conſidered 


as receiving a meaning, which is offered to them, 


and accepted, though | taciily, Now, ſince Biſhop 
Pearſon's expoſition of the Deſcent into Hell, all 
other eminent writers have agreed with him, and 
adopted his opinion, which, I think, agrees with 
ours.—/Hhitby does this F- and Dr. S. Clarke; 
and Biſhop Burnet. 

2. Suppoſing our conſtruction of going down 
into Hell was not known to the compilers of our 
Articles, yet they are not to be ſuppoſed to have 
made Articles ſo as to preclude improvements; or 


new ſolutions of difficulties*. 3. It being evidently 


the intention of our Church to frauſlate &qͤns, and 


there being no word in Eugliſi, French, or Dutch', 


anſwering to it, the ſubſcriber muſt have a greater 
liberty in tran/lating it for himſelf. At preſent, for 
Want 


b B. 111. Chas, V11. Sect. 111, lv. Powell, P. 35. 
i Sermons, Vol. 5. 8 vo. Ser. 1 1 


& B. 111. Chap. 1x, Sect. XI, I Lord King, Chap. 4. 
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want of ſuch a word in Engliſh, our tranſlation 
appears unſteady; ſometimes the word grave is put 


for it, ſometimes the word Hell. — 4. But, though 


there is this variety, our ſenſe of ans will make the 
paſlages, in which it is differently tranſlated, per- 
fectly conſiſtent. In 1 Cor. xv. 55. it is Grave in 
the text, and Hell in the margin; O grave, where 


is thy victory?” —In Matt. xvi. 18. we have © the 


Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail,” &c. Whereas in 
Iſaiah xxxvili. 10. the fame words are tranſlated 
the gates of the Grave. In Pſalm Ixxxix. 48. we 
have the word grave in our Bible, and the word 
Hell in our Book of Common Prayer. Shall he 
deliver his Soul (ox) from the hand of the 
Grave?” —we may allo compare Prov. xxx. 16. 
where one of four things never fatisfied is © the 
Grave,” —with Prov. xxvii. 20. Hell and deſtruc- 
tion * are never full. Luke xvi. 23. ment ions 


inhabitants of «9s, who are good and bad; — Abra- 


nam who was happy, and the rich man who was 


tormented; though a xaopa was between them. And 


Rev. xx. 13, 14. when © death and Hel!” (or the 
Grave, in the margin) had “ delivered up the dead 


which were in them,“ ſtill theſe dead were to be 
&* judged, every man according to their works.” — 


Adu therefore does not imply the goodneſs or bad- 
neſs of its inhabitants; nor can it in our ſenſe, as 
the habitation of man * after death. It ſeems to 


comprehend 


m To find theſe two paſſages in the LXX, look firſt between 
Chap. xxiv. and xxv; and then, after Chap. xxv. Prov. xxx. 16. 
in Mill's Sept. 12mo, appears p. 198; and Prov, xxvu. 20, 
appears page 203. 

n Parkhurſt publiſhed his Greek Lexicon in 1769, and his 
Hebrew one in 1778 if one compares his 4th ſenſe of vyy 
and his firſt ſenſe of & n, with his ſixth ſenſe of £254 and his 
ſixth ſenſe of OX, it looks as if he had changed his opinion 
in the nine intermediate years: and thought Pf. xvi. 10, and 


Acts ii. 27. related more to the Soul, at laſt, than he had done 
before, I 0 | 
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comprehend Paradiſe (ſometimes called Abraham's 
boſom) and Gehenna*% —and our judgment feces 
eee te by Heathen ? Authors. 

5. A fifth reaſon why we may ſubſcribe to this 
Article, though we do not underſtand the word 
Hell to mean the place of Torment, is this: * ad In- 
feros” is the expreſſion in the Latin Article, which 
is reckoned authentic: ** Tuferi” ſeems to be uſed 
in an indefinite ſenſe, for auy place, to which men 
go after Death, when they diſappear; though in its 
_ etymology it implies ſome ſubterraneous place; it 
was probably firſt uſed when the fancy was, that 
every thing belonging to man was after death diſ- 
pofed of under ground a.— 6. When 1 fay, there is 
no word in Exgliſi anſwering to Hades, I mean in 
Engliſh at this ime, or at the times when our Bible 
was tranſlated, and our Articles compoſed. We 
are told, that the very ancient word Hell {Saxon, 
rather than Engliſh) had the ſenſe, which we have 
affixed to «dns; and this might always prevent ano 

ther word from being uſed in that ſenſe 

| Biſhop Burnet gives three ſenſes of the Deſcent 
into Hell; 1ſt. Going to preach to the Spirits in 
priſon. 2d. Burial. 34. Our ſenſe; and thinks 1 


perſon 


o Pr. 8. Clarke? s 14th Ser, Vol. 5 8 
p See Pearſon on the Creed; Nicholls on this Article: Or- 
merod's Remarks on prieſtley 3 14th Sect, p. 12, &c,—and 
Parkhurft's Lexicons. 

4 This reminds one of Pope's Indian, who was to go to 
| ſome diſtant inviſible Iſland ; his faithful Dog to bear him com- 
pany.—— Eſſay on Man. Ep. 1, line 95, &c. 

Children are dug out of the Parſley-bed : the Parfſley-bed 
before an human Being appears; the Inferi after he diſappears : 
both underground: out of fight: Plaim cxxxix. 14. about 
the Body being formed in the lower parts of the earth, is to be 
underſtood in this negative indefinite ſenſe, and means only, 
invifibly formed. 

r See Lord King, Chap 4. p. 194. Parkhurk under z9n;. 

Introduction: ſee Contents, £52 
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perſon may ſubſcribe in any of them; but I think 
I could not ſubſcribe in the ſecond; as that would 
annihilate the Article, which ſays, as Chriſt “ was 
buried, fo alſo he went down into Hell.” 

vii. Mutual couceſſions need not be conſidered on 
our preſent ſubject, as our Church is not engaged 
in controverſy about it. 

VIII. With regard to Improvements, [ will not 
propoſe any myſelf, but rather conſider whether 
our language, about the ſoul and its local motion, 
can ſtand againſt refizements propoſed by others. 
I have not here a proper occaſion to go into a 
proof of the immateriality of the ſoul; for that 1 
refer to Bilhop Porteus's Sermons; at the ſame time 
I recommend the Pamphlet of Mr. Ormerod, en- 
titled, Remarks on the 14th Sect. of Dr. Prieſtley's 
Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit. | 
I, for my own part, have no objection to uſing 
the word Soul, or to ſaying it defcends, or it is in a 
place of Happineſs. I only deſcribe fac, which 
muſt be deſcribed very imperfectly.— A dead body 
has all its OO, &c. but hat is gone, which makes 
it an auimal; this is fact: why may I not fay, its 
foul * is departed ?—To prevent this ſome!ling from 
being thought to be omnipreſent, I am apt to ſpeak 

as if it was ſomewhere; I am habituated to have a 
place for every thing, and every action, and ſo, as 
we conceive the Soul capable of happineſs and 
miſery, I ſay, this Soul is in a ſtate, or place, of 
happineſs; if I conceive it to enjoy happinels. Not 
that my oy is fritt; it is indifferent to me, 


whether 


e In what animate things differ from inanimate, rere 48. 
vxn—Bp. Pearſon on Creed, p. 429, 4to. quotes this from 
Salluſt De Diis et Mundo, c. 8. Cicero has, with regard to 
Souls, cum e corpore exceſſerint.“ Tuſc. 1. 17. 11. efflare 
animam, ib. Sect. 9. - And a Mar is faid excedere e vita.— And 
* animus in /ocis cœleſtibus habitaturus, Alſo, Ubi ubi fit ani- 
mus, certe in te elt,” Tuſc. 1. 29. 
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whether Paul aſtends into Paradj iſe, or Chriſt de- 
ſcends into «dns, which includes Paradiſe. To take 
locality of ſpirits exactly in the ſame ſenſe with 
locality of bodies, is only for the loweſt vnlgar*. 

1 would adopt the 79tions of the moſt improved 
Philoſophy, not that * falſely ſo called;” but, as 
to Ianguage, I would have popular Janguage to ex- 
preſs things really felt; though not philoſophically 
viewed: and ſuch language is pretty nearly as good 
as ſcientifical language. Iron is hot” expreſſes all 
facts, as well as Iron raiſes heat in me: —in like 
manner, you cannot uſe language more taken 
from things, than that the Soul is departed, and will 
be for ever in a ſtate or place of torment, or bliſs; 
though it is certainly wiſe not to decerve one's ſelf, 
by fancying, that one has more ideas affixed to 


ſuch language (or to any language), than one really 
has. 


u 2 Cor. xii. 4. In "I Greek, I do not ſee any thing that 
certainly implies upwards, or aſcent: d ge e is uſed with 2 

and is; why not ſnatched away to, or, as far as, Paradiſe ? 
p. 233, Lord King cites from Cic. Tuſc. 1. Anima cum è cor- 
pore exceſſerint, in ſublime ferri. 

x Uſe might here be made of the language concerning the 
mind, borrowed from ſenſible objects. The oul is 4e ectea, fy 
may it not deſcend ? 


ARTICLE 


AR Tie m. 


OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, 


: (er did truly riſe again from death, and 


took again his body, with fleſh, bones, and 


all things appertaining to the perfection of Man's 
nature, wherewith he aſcended into Heaven, and 


there ſitteth, until he return to judge all men at 
the laſt day. 


Before we enter upon tbe confidenition of this 


Article, we may as well obſerve, that it does not 


exactly conform to the idea of an Article given in 
the third * Book. An Article, as ſuch, is not againſt 


Infideis, but againſt ſuch Chriftians as, allowing the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures, interpret them 


differently from ourſelves. Yet, in ſome enume- 
rations, we cannot omit doctrines, which are eſ- 
tential and fundamental, merely becauſe they have 
not been much conteſted, Here, 1n this fourth Ar- 
ticle, we continue the Hiftory of Chriſt; which was 
probably put into ſeveral different Articles, becauſe 
the arguments about the Divinity of Chriſt and his 
Incarnation, had beſt not be confounded with 
thoſe about his Deſcent into Hell and his Reſur- 
rection. Though an Article is not properly di- 
rected againſt Infidels, yet, if any arguments againſt 
them are introduced more conveniently and effec- 
tually under an Article than elſewhere; (i. e. in 

ä | our 
Chap. Ix, Sect. x. „ Ibid, 
vor. II. my oP 
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336 BOOK IV. ART. IV, SECT. 1. 
our fourth book than in our f, the general na- 
ture of an Article need not prevent our introducing 
them. What we ſhall have to ſay on the ſixth 
Article, concerning the authority of the Scriptures, 
will, in a good meaſure, ſuit all Sects of Chriſtians, 
and therefore might haye come into the firſt Book. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome opinions of Chriſtians might be 
aimed at by thoſe, who compiled this Article. 
Wee may alto previouſly remark, that it will be 
beſt to keep the ſubject of the Reſurrection of 
Chriſt diſtinct from that of the Reſurrection of the 
Body, or the general Reſurrection: they are nearly 
connected in moſt writings, which treat of either of 
them; but it ſeems beſt to keep them fo far ſepa- 
rate, as to throw the latter into an Appendix to this 
NR. 

| Theſe things being premiſed, there 1s no- 
ing to prevent our adhering to our old Plan in 
treating this Article, We begin therefore with 
Hiſtory. | 
The Hiſiory of the Article now before us, regu- 
larly and fully treated, ſhould conſiſt of four parts; 
relating 1. to the Reſurrection of Chriſt : 2. to his 
Aſcenſion : 3. to his Seſſion, as it is called: and 
4. to his coming to Judgmeut. 

With regard to the Reſurrefion of Chriſt, the 
| Docete, as holding that our Saviour had not a pro- 
per material body, muſt of courſe deny, that he 
roſe from the Grave, in the ordinary ſenſe of the 
words; but moreover, they are ſaid to have in- 
ſiſted more frequently than common on this part 
of his Hiſtory. With the Docetæ we may join 
all thoſe, who are called * Ne; all thoſe, who 

interpreted 


6 See Rogers on the Articles, p . 17. and Woolſton, Letter 6. 
beginning. Allegoriſte muſt + Ky the metaphorical reſurreQion 
mentioned Rom. vi. and elſewhere, to be meant alſo in the Goſ- 
pel Narratives : as the Socinians make the Creation by Chriſt to 
be all moral, Woolſton was famous for allegorizing. 
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interpreted facts allegorically, Under Docetæ are 
included the Manicheans. vo e 

Of Cerinthus and his followers Auguſtin“ ſays, 
« Jeſum hominem tantummodo fuiſſe, nec reſur- 
rexiſſe ſed reſurrecturum, afleverantes.” But I 


would always wiſh any Angle authority reſpecting an 


early Heretic, to be compared with other autho- 
rit ies as collected by Lardner. 1 

1 might have mentioned the Prejudices, which 
St. Paul had to encounter, when he preached Jeſus 
and the Reſurrection, from doctrines of Heathen 
Philoſophers and the Sects of the Fews; but theſe 


are more nearly connected with the ſubject of the 


general reſurrection. "PU Lk 
Early in the fifth century lived Syneſius, a man 
of uncommon character, whole ordination, as con- 
trary to rules of Church diſcipline, has occaſioned 
ſeveral Books: this man had bis doubts about the 
Reſurrection, calling it beοðο ri x%; arogenrov, Which 


Bingham * well tranſlates, * a fort of myſtical and 


1neffable 


w Aug. Hzr. 8. ſee alſo Lard. Vol. 9, p. 325, 326. 


This part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory is intereſting, eſpecially 


to young people. Syneſius was a man of liberal ſentiments, and 

one, who indulged himſelf in innocent pleaſures: he was ſo 
beloved, or efteemed, that the people of Ptolemais demanded 

him for their Biſhop. When it was propoſed to him to be or- 

dained for that purpoſe, he ſaid, that he could not give up his 

wife, nör play of ſome ſort, nor the chace. Moreover, that he 

held ſome opinions, which he could not diſclaim, though they 
would be objected to. Nor did he give up his correſpondence 

with the learned Hypatia, Notwithſtanding theſe things, which 

would be ftriking at the time, he was ordained, and made Bi- 

ſhop of Ptolemais ; about the year 410. Probably men had an 

high notion of his abilities, pleaſing qualities, integrity, and 

honour. His Epiſeles are extant: the 105th, out of which I 

read ſome paſſages at Lecture, is pleaſing; the part about re- 

fuſing to put away his wife, is beautiful and noble. Mention of 
him may be found in Lardner's Works, by the Index. 

F Antiquities, 4. 3. 3. | 
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ineffable thing.” But I do not ſee, even from his 
own expreſſion, whether he meant the Reſurrection 
of Chriſt, or the general Reſurrection: rather, I 
think, the latter; but they are nearly related. 

In the ſixteenth Century, Gaſpar Schwenkfeld, a 
Sileſian Knight, is ſaid to have held, that Chriſt 
was not a real man after his reſurrection. In ge- 
neral, he ſeems to have magnified the character of 
Chriſt, by ſuppoſing him ſomething above human; 
though he would not own, that he adopted the 

notions of Eutyches. Our Reformers muſt have 
known of this man, when they compoſed this Ar- 
ticle, as he was very eminents: it is ſaid, that there 
are ſtill ſome of his followers * in Sileſia. 

11. Some notions of the Ancients, with regard 
to the Aſcenſion of Chriſt, have been mentioned 
under the ſecond * Article. We are moreover * told, 
that Carpocrates and Montanus denied the aſcenſion 
of Chriſt's body, and maintained, that only his ſoul | 

aſcended into Heaven. Some have wanted to ſet 
aſide the aſcenſion entirely, and, in order to ſup— 
port their notion, have ſaid, that the ſcriptural ex- 
preſſions might be interpreted of Chriſt's riſing, or 
aſcending, — the Grave. The idea, that Chriſt 
aſcended into Heaven with et and bones, was con- 
demned in the ſecond Nicene Council in 787, and 

in a Council at Conſtantinople next before it. 
Socinus, in order to evade the force of John vi. 62. 
as proving the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, feigned what 
he called a preparatory Aſcenſion, which, though 
not the Aſcenſion here meant, may be mentioned | 


for 


® Vet he is not mentioned amongſt thoſe, againſt whom our 
Articles were compoſed, in the Politia Eccles. Angl.—A ing li 
notion would not entitle him to mention. 
h Moſheim, 8vo. Vol. 4.p 317.— or Index. He died in 1562. 
i Art. 11. Sect. 1v. and xv. 
& Philaſter, Theodoret; ſee Rogers. 


i Sec Bingham? s Apology, Wer, fol, Vol. 2. p- 724. 


for the ſake of diftinfineſs*. Chriſt aſcended, ac- 
cording to Socinus, before he began his miniftry, 


in order to be inſtructed in the nature of it. — Was 


ever any fancy more arbitrary? how unſuitable to a 
ſect pretending eminently to reaſon and common 


ſenſe I apprehend, that this ſtrong hold of Soci- 


nianiſm has been abandoned. 


111. With regard to the Son of Chriſt, we 
may mention, that, in the time of Tertullian, there - 
were ſome who, though they believed in the Aſcen- 
ſion, thought that what is ſaid of #7ng implied, 
that the mere Body of Chriſt was placed at the 


1 hand of God, void of animation, or emptied 
of Chrifi*, as they uſed to ſpeak, and of courſe not 


employed in the exerciſe of government.—The 


idea, that dignity and pre-eminence are ſhewn by 


indolence and freedom from care and action, has 


frequently been favoured. —It ſeems to have been 
a fundamental idea with the Epicureans. 
| Iv. There“ have been ſome different notions 


held, with regard to Chriſt's returning © to judge 
all men at the laſt day.” I believe, this is called 


by ſome the ſecond coming of Chriſt, but that ex- 
preſſion has ſometimes a more extenſive meaning? 
The horror of eternal puniſhment has ſet ſeveral per- 
ſons on imagining ways of avoiding it. Very early 
Chriſtians thought, that the Being, who was the 
Author 


m Op. Socini, 'T. 2. p. 380, col. 2. See alſo Pearſon on 
Creed, p. 108, fol. or 2 10, 4to. | 

u Tert. de carne Chriſti, p. 24. cited by Lord King, p. 285. 

e It might explain ſome expreſſions, to notice the German 
and Popi/h notions of the Bodily Ubiquity or omnipreſence of 
_ Chriſt. (See Rogers on the Art. and Reformatio Legum, de 
Trin. Cap. 4. Chambers's Di&. under Ub:quity : < Allo, for cor- 
poral ubiquity, Fulke's -Rhem. Teſt. on Matt. xxvi. Sect. 4.) 
though this properly belongs to Art. xxvit1. Sect. x. 

? Hurd on Prophecy, opening of Ser. v. 
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Author of Chriſtianity, was too benevolent to con- 
demn any one: and ſome evaded the dreadful 
ſentence of eternal fire, even by fatality * itſelf : 
inſomuch that, in ſome very ancient Creeds, there 
was what ſeems now a redundancy of expreſſion 
on this head, which has ſince been di/continned*. 
The Manicheans have been ſaid to deny a future 
judgment: but © Lardner has brought paflages from 
their writings, found in the controverſial works of 
Auguſtin, which prove the contrary. — Yet they 
| ſeem to have denied the eternity of Hell-torments, or 
to have maintained, that all men will be /aved fi- 
nally, —It is owing to the moderation of our Church, 
that we are not called upon to ſubſcribe to the eter- 
nity of Hell-torments": nay, we are not required 
even to condemn thoſe, who preſume to affirm, 
that all men will be finally ſaved, though that was 
required in the laſt Article of Edward vi. and 1 
think reaſonably. Though one were inclined to 
hope, with Dr. Hartley“ that all men will be happy 
ultimately; that is, when puniſhment has done its 
proper work in reforming principles and conduct; 
yet, to afirm it, muſt always be preſumption?. — 
A ſect, which ſubſiſted in this country at the time 
of the Reformation, called the Family. of Love, or 
Familifts, held, that wicked men will be annililated*: 
as did ſome Gnuoſtics of old. 8 0 
„ V. It 
1 Lord King, Cr. p. 200. Ib. p. 34. * Ib. p. 313. 
Works, Vol. 3. p. 440, 478. . PIE 
u There is an expreſſion of the Athanaſſan Creed about © exrr- 
laſting fire,” but it ſeems only a quotation of Matt. xxv. 41. fo 
muſt: be underſtood in the ſame manner. N 
* On Man, Sect. v. Prop. 94. See alſo Origeniani, in Aug. 
_ Her, 43. | N 
The title of the Article, All men ſhall not be ſaved: at 
length,“ ſeems inaccurate; as, I think, the meaning is, It is 
not to be affirmed, that all men all be ſaved finally; or after a 
definite time, — This appears from the Body of the Article. 
= See Lord King, p. 407. Though this may belong to the 
Appendix, yet it annuls future judgment. 
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v. It is natural here to mention the Millena- 
rians, or Chiliaſts, who believed, that Chriſt would 
come to reign, with his Saints, a HMouſand years 
upon earth; and would gratify them with ſenſual 
pleaſures. This was to take place before the ge- 
neral reſurrection, though there muſt be a reſur- 
rection of Saints previous to it This notion was 
founded on the 2oth Chapter of Revelation“; and 
one can ſcarce wonder, that the paſſage ſhould 
occaſion ſome expectation, though, as all prophe- 
cies ſhould be interpreted by their completion, it 

muſt be raſh to a&, or diſpute in a peremptory 
manner, upon any prophecy not completed. Ire- 
næus and Lactantius were Chiliaſts; and Nepos, a 

Biſhop in Egypt. Some paſſages in Lactantius 
are ſanguine enough®, though his ruling ideas ſeem 
to be peace and concord. When the Chiliaſts came 
to imagine particulars, J ſuppoſe there was a great 
difference between them: Cerinthus is ſaid, by ſome, 
to have taught, that the pleaſures of the Millen- 
nium would be very groſs*. But others, of reſpect- 
able character, conceived, that, though Tefal, they 
would not be vicious : that they would conſiſt in 
eating and drinking, and marriage“. The name 
of the New Jeruſalem * being uſed, thoſe, who were 
inclined to Judaiſm, flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of a /iteral 5 reſtoration of the Jewiſh polity: 

this makes Bab > ſay, that the promiſes made 


to 


Add 1 Theſf. iii. 13. ok 14, &c. 


b Lard. Vol. 3. p. 114. Lact. de vita beatä, 8 


Lard. under Dionyſius of Alexandria, who oppoſed Nepos about 
the Millennium. 


© Quieta et placida erunt omnia. 

4 Aug. Har. 8. _ © Lard. Vol. 3. p. 112, 

f Rev. xxi. 2. E Lard. Vol. 3. p. 114. 7 

b L. 7. c. 24. quoted by Lardner, Vol. 3. p. 103. And 
rom ſays, ſpeaking of the Apocalypſe, quam fi juxta literam 
| B B 4 ccipimus, 
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to the Saints had been expected (by Nepos) to be 
fulfilled © in a Jewiſh ſenſe;” and this makes the 
Article of Edward vi. ſay, that the Millenarii, or 
they who encouraged the revival of their doctrine, 
caſt themſelves headlong © into a ei dotage.” 
In the time of our * Charles 11. ſome fanatics were 
called Millenarii, but they were low and illiterate 
_ perſons, not ſuch as would take any pains to follow 
ancient models, or even to ſtudy the Scriptures 
with exaCtneſs. — Mo/heim ſeems not to ſpeak of 
 Millenarians after the time of Dionyſius of Alexan- 
dria. And the accurate T!/lemont * ſeemed to think, 
there had nothing paſſed about Millenarians from 
the time of Anguſtin; though in his own time he 
heard, that they were reviving in Sweden and 
Brandenburgh. _ 

vi. [ am not aware, that any thing more need 
be ſaid on this Article, of the hiſtorical ſort; I 
ſhould therefore proceed to an Explanation; but I 
do not ſee, that there 1s any thing explanatory to 
be offered here, which will not be better offered 
hereafter. Something might be ſaid of the nature 
of the Sefion of Chriſt, and of the expreſſion, © he 
laſt day;” but, if any little difficulties relating to 


them are thrown into the form of objections, they 


will be more thoroughly diſcuſſed, and will fall in 
better with the en of our reaſoning. 15 
vii. We come then to the Proof of the propo- 

ſitions contained in the Article, which may here, 
as in the hiſtorical part, be reduced to Four. — 
1. Chriſt did 1 from the dead as a being truly 
human. 2. He did aſcend into Heaven, without 
any change in his perſon, 3. His Seſſion was mon 
at 


accipimus, judaizandum eſt; &c. The Allegorifts then were 
thoſe, who did not judaize: as appears by Lardner's account of 
Dionyſus of Alexandria. 


Hume, 1660. * vol. 2. 1 Hedied 1698, aged 71+ 
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that time till his return to judge the world. 4. He 
will return to judge all mankind. — The proofs of 
theſe propoſitions muſt be wholly taken from Scrip- 
ture; the authenticity of which muſt therefore be 
taken for granted; or muſt be conſidered as havin 
been proved. This is mentioned, becauſe Biſhop 
Burnet, on this Article, goes back to firſt prin- 
ciples. : 

We muſt diſtinguiſh, as before, between direct 
and indirect proof: The direct proof in this Atticle 
will conſiſt of zexts of Scripture, ſuch as are in ge- 
neral ſo well known, that ſome of them perhaps 
need not now be adduced, were it not for the ſake 
of regularity. The indirect proof, or anſwering ob- 
feftions, will, in our preſent ſubject, occupy more 
of our attention“. EN . 

VIII. 1. For the direct proof of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection, 1 refer to the 24th Chapter of Luke's 
Goſpel; verſe 3—6; 30, 40, 42, 43.—John xx. 
28, and preceding. Acts ii. 29-31. and Acts x11. 
39—37. Allo to 1 Cor. xv. 5—8. To which 
might be added a paſſage or two, which takes the 
Reſurrection for granted, and reaſons upon it: ſuch 
as Rom. vi. 4 —1 Cor. xv. 13.— Col. iii. 1. &c.— 
or Rom. iv. 25.—2 Tim. ii. 8. 
ä . IX. 2. For 
m Bp. Burnet's proof is addreſſed to Infidels; ours will only 
ſhew, to hem, that the Reſurrection of Chriſt is affirmed in 
Scripture; their diſbelief of the Goſpel Hittory will be com- 
bated in our indirect proof, (indeed Bp. Burnet obviates diffi + 


culties j; though even that muſt be only looked upon as an ocea- 
ſional ſupplement to our reaſoning in the fir/t Bock. Our ſcrip- 
tural proof is applicable to Woolſton's arguments, as he only 
wants to ſet aſide the /itera/ ſenſe, in favour of the myſtical (ſee 
the opening of his 6th Letter, and my account of him B. 1. 
Chap. xy 1. Sect. v11) ;—and his Jewiſh: Rabbi, in his 6th Let- 

ter, argues on the abſurdity of Chriſt's Reſurrection, from the 
account of it given by the Chriſtian Evangeliſts (p. 5) And 
indeed any perſom may argue upon an account of facts, as given 
py thoſe who believe them. | 


> 


' 
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ix. 2. For proof of the Aſcenſion, we may refer 
to Mark xvi. 19.—Luke xxiv. 51. and Acts i. . 
&c.—one might alſo add (or take firſt) John xx. 
17. and vi. 62. and afterwards, Eph. iv. 8.—Col. 
i. 1. 25 .—Heb. vi. 19, 20. 
xX. 3. For proof of Chriſt's fitting at the right 
e. of God, we may have recourſe to Mark xvi. 
9. Acts 1. 34. &c.—Epheſ. i. 20. &c.—Heb. i. 
1 and 13. And afterwards, to Eph. ii. 6.— Col. 
ui. 1. obſerving, that the fitting does not imply 
On but government. 

4. The proofs of Chriſt's returning to judę- 
om are numerous. I he 254 Chapter of St. Mat- 
thew's Goſpel, from the 31ſt verle, is a capital one. 
The 24th Chapter has two ſenſes"; Mark viii. 38. 
Add John v. 22.— Acts i. 11.— X. 42.—Xvii. 31. 
Rom. xiv. 10. or 2 Cor. v. 10.—to which ſhould 
be added ſome texts expreſſing Chriſt's coming, or 
his returuiug, more ablolutely or independently; as 
that is an expreſſion of the Article: ſuch as 1 Cor. 


XVvx. 23.—1 Theſſ. iv. 15. and 1 Ul. 13.—V. 2, 3, 23. 


James v. 7, 8.—2 Pet. m. 4. &. Though 
Acts 1. 11. does expreſs the return of Chriſt; ſo does 
Matt. xxv. 31. 
X11. All the proof requiſite for the queſtion 
reſpecting the Millennium, is only to recolle& what 
has been ſaid before about the premature appli- 
cation of Prophecies, and to obſerve, with Biſhop 
Gi#/on*, that there is no appearance, that the plea- 


ſures of ſuch a ſtate, whenever it may take place, 


will be ſenſual. And, with Lardner”, that impurity 
is repreſented as a diſqualification for the State. 
Whether the enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſures, not 
reckoned vicious, can be called impurity, in any 


ſenſe, is a queſtion, about which all men may not 
be 


n gee Book 1. Chap. x viI. Se. x. © P. 209, 
P Vol. 3. p. 112. Rev. xxi. 27 ,—XXU, 14, 15. 
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be perfectly agreed; the marriage ſervi ce of th 
Church of England calls married perſons * undefiled 
members of Chriſt's Body.” 


XIII. Having then gone through a direct proof 
of the Doctrines of our Article, we come to the 
indirect; or to the anſwering of objefions. Theſe 
have been numerous; we muſt, as in che ſecond 
Article, make a ſelection. 

This part of our ſubject has been more fully 
treated ſince the time of Biſhop Burner, than before 
it; by the publication of Mr. Wes book on the 
reſurrection, and of the pampblet aſcribed to Bi- 
| ſhop Sherlock, called the Trial of the Witneſſes, 
&c. which has ſomething particularly intereſting in 
its {ule and plan; it was written againſt the objec- 
tions of Mr. V. alla, of whom ue once gave an 
account. 

AV. *. The Guſt objection I ſhall mention, 
may be thus expreſſed; It is more likely, that the 
Body of Chriſt was /o/er by his Diſciples, than that 
it revived. This is the objection, which the Ferws 
made at the time; nay, St. Matthew tells us, that 
the Prieſts thought 1 worth while to bribe the 
Guards to teſtify the fact, on which it is founded; 
and that the people were credulous enough, or 
enough prejudiced, to believe the fact, and ſo adopt 
the objection. Certainly, if the Diſciples of Chriſt 
wanted to uſe any deceptious, and by any falſe ap- 
pearances make men believe what they themſelves 
knew to be falſe, they could much more eaſily do 
that, if they had the "Body of Chriſt, than if it was 
in the poſſeſſion of eee enemies, ſo that it might, 
at any time, be produced againſt them But how 


could 


q See abont Paphnutius, Art. xxxii. Sect. iii. Cohabiting with 


r wife, he ſaid, (though a Monk himſelf} 18 chaſtity 
itſel 


r Book 1. Chap. xvI. Sect. vii, Matt. xxviii. 12—1 5. 
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could they procure the Body ?—they would not at- 
tempt to force a guard of fixty men.—No, fay the 
Jews, it was not force that was uſed, it was flight 
and cunning; the guards were aſleep: could the 
Diſciples expect that? or be prepared to take advan- 
tage of it? or, would they dare to run the hazard 
of awakening them? But is it credible, that they 
were aſleep? a guard of ſixty men all aſleep! or 
even a ſixth part of them!—nay, ſuppoſe they were 
aflcep, can they be admitted as competent ww1tneſſes 
of what paſſed during their ſlumbers?—no more, I 
think, need be faid on this* objection. 

xv. 2. It has been objected, that Chriſt was 
not in the grave a ſufficient length of fime to anſwer 
the predictions; or that he roſe 700 ſoon: then he 
did rife? We might ſay, that is the principal thing; 
whether, in an affair ſo very extraordinary, 255 
circumſtances were juſt as might be expected, is a 
matter of ſecondary conſequence. If a man * 
performed a ſourney, or any very ordinary act, and 
performed it too ſoon, or too late, it might not 
anſwer its purpoſe; but, if Chriſt did really riſe 
from the dead, the main purpoſe miſt be anſwered, 
Whether we can clear up all circumſtances or not. 

But you reply, though we could not find out 
the fallacy of evidence any other way, yet if we 
find inconſiſtencies in it, they invalidate the whole. 
It had been ſaid beforehand *, that Chriſt would be 
in the Grave three days, or three days and three 
nights; whereas he was but one whole day. We an- 
ſwer; there are in Scripture four different forms of 
expreſſing the time, during which our Lord was 
to lie in the Sepulchre: he was to rife the hird* 

day, 
n See Trial, 2 p. 36. 43. 
F u Matt. xii. Matt. xx. 19. and other paſſages; cr Matt. 


xXVii. 63. with Parallels 
x Matt. xx. 19. 
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day, in three ? days, after three days, and it is 
ſaid, © the Son of Man” ſhall be © free days and 
three nights 1n the heart * of the earth.” Now theſe 
expreſſions muft mean the ſame thing, if the Evan- 
a invented their narrations; becauſe no per- 
ns ever write inconſiſtencies purpoſely, or except 
where ſomething eſcapes them; or ſeems likely to 
. eſcape others; never, where the inconſiſtencies 
muſt be glaring to every eye. And, if they mean 
the ſame thing, there 1s no inconſiſtency amongſt 
them. And our remark may be extended to the 
ſeeming inconſiſtency between theſe expreſſions and 
the fact; ſuppoſe the Evangeliſts to be inventing, 
and fo writing what would beſt promote their caiſe, 
nothing ſo eaſy as to fit the event to the prediction: 
it muſt be as eaſy to make Chriſt rile © on the 
fourth day, as on the third: upon a ſuppoſition then 
of the narratives being feigned, the fact was agree- 
able to the predictions in that one ſenſe, in which 
they would ail be underſtood. No one can fay, 
theſe accounts are inconſiſtent, and therefore in- 
vented; for, ifthey had been invented, they would 
not have admitted the inconſiſtencies now under 
conſideration. | 
If we put the ſuppoſition, that the narratives 
were not feigned, we are rid of our principal difficul- 
ty; we have only to conſider the queſtion before us 
as a critical queſtion, which we ſhould be glad to 


reſolve, 


7 Matt. xxvii. 40. 2 xxvii. 63. 


2 Matt. xii. 40. the word zhree is a leading word in them all. 
d It has occurred to me, that the common phraſes about a 
muſical o#ave might ſeem contradictory, or inconſiſtent, when 
they were not ſo; and much in the ſame manner with the phraſes 
aboat a number of days.— An octave comprehends three thirds 
and one ſecond; the mind ſums theſe into eleven: yet it is 


ſometimes ſaid, an octave contains only /e tones, even we”. 
koning as tones the two /amitones. 


© Woolſton, Letter bth, p. 13. 
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reſolve, if we can; but which we may leave as a 
difficulty in ſuſpenſe, it we cannot.—Qn this foot- 
ing, it is comfortable to remark, that, when we 
ſay two events were diſtant three days, we may 
mean znclyfrvely, reckoning, into the number three, 
the days on which both events happened: and the 
very exiſtence of the word incluſively, in this ſenſe, 
ſhews, that this mode of reckoning is common: 
this will be admitted ſtill more eaſily of the expreſ- 
tion © the third day.” —Yet, if we compare the 63d 
and 64 verſes of Matt. xxvii. we ſhall ſee, that this 
expreſſion means the fame thing with © after three 
days;”—which will be confirmed by obſerving, 
that, in John xx. 26. © ofter eight days” means 
the day [ennight, as we call it; the two days meant 
were (molt probably) two ſucceſſive Sundays*. The 
only expreſſion remaining therefore is, © three days 
and three nights :” but this means the ſame as 
three days; —evenmg-morning is a Jewiſh expreſ- 
ſion for a day“; three evening mornings for hree 
days: and © three days and three nights“ means 
only the ſame as three © evening-mornmgs,” or three 
day-nights, which may be reckoned incluſively as 
well as three days. Our word day is of nſelf often 
taken for the whole 24 hours; if we had a com- 
pound word ſomething like nyteovxriov, day- night, 
three day-nights would ſcem familiar, and reckon- 
Ing them incluſively would occaſion no difficulty: 
ſuch a word would have been equivalent to the ex- 


preſſion © three days and three nights. 
That 


4 We might add the reckoning of the day of Circumciſion. 
Tryal, p. 49. Gen. xvii. 12. eight days old.” Luke i. 59. 
Lev. xii. 3. © in the eighth day:“ and Phil. iii. c. Luke ii. 21. 
« when eight days were accompliſhed:“ —to which add, that 
(14th night) fortnight in Engliſh, 18 Frome jours, fifteen days in 
French, 


© Gen. 1, paſlim, . N 
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That the time elapſed was, in the event before 
us, expreſſed by the Jews according to what has 
been faid, appears from the words of Cleopas, ro- day 
is the third day ſince thoſe things were done.“ — 
The reckoning after the event is the ſame as be- 
fore it. | | ; 
But it has been? urged, that, if the Body of 
Chriſt had laid a day longer, witneſſes would have 
attended on the ſpot, who would have diſproved 
our preſent account: in this argument, ſomething 
in the Goſpels is allowed to be true; — Chriſt had 
been really buried, and his body ming on the third 
day; —if ſo, either it muſt have been Holen, or it 
mult have revived; the former having been diſ- 
proved, the latter remains rrue. 
 xXv1. 3. It has been objected, that Chriſt ap- 
_ peared only to ſelect witneſſes*. Their being choſen 
has probably an air of art and contrivance. But 
{urely there is no fact, which requires, in order to 


its being credible, that all men, who lived when 
it happened, ſhould have ſeen it. In the caſe of 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt, ſuppoſing it really to 


have happened, it was proper, that thoſe ſhould 
be witneſſes, who had not only eyes to ſee, but 
candour to embrace truth on {ſufficient evidence, 


and reſolution to perſiſt in the profeſſion of it in 


ſpite of all dangers. —Thoſe, who aſcribed the Mi- 


racles of Chriſt to Beelzebub, might have rejected 


even ſufficient evidence of the Reſurrection. Thoſe, 


who would have ſhrunk at perſecution, or betrayed 


their cauſe, like Judas, for money, would have 


been improper witneſſes, however true the accounts 
committed to them. 


But, might not ſome indifferent perſons have 
been witneſſes? not if the fact was rues what man 


fit 


Luke xxiv, 21. Tryal, p. 37. Woolſton, p. 13. 
2 Acts x. 41. Tryal, p. 55, and 76, 
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fit to be a witneſs, could have known the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus to be real, and have been indif- 
ferent about the ſucceſs of his religion? ſuch an 
one muſt have embraced the Chriſtian religion, and 
then he would have been as ang as any other 
Diſciple. 

We are not here conſidering the force of the evi- 
dence in favour of the reſurrection of Chriſt; for 
that we refer to the 16th Chapter of the farſt 
Book; we are only conſidering one particular, the 
election of certain perſons for the purpoſe of bear- 
ing teſtimony to it. 

The Jewith magiſtrates have been mentioned * as 
| thoſe, to whom Chriſt ought to have ſhewn him- 
felf; but to ſay this, ſeems at leaſt preſumptuous. It 
is right to ſee whether we have /uffcrient evidence, 
but we cannot fix upon any ſpecific evidence, or 
mode of proof, and ſay, that God ought to have 
made uſe of that. A fact may be frue, and we 
may have reaſon to think it fo, though many 
fources of proof may have been left untouched. — 
If the ſact before us be true, we need inquire no 
farther. Magiſtrates are often worldly- minded men; 
and want to keep things in their old courſe at all 
hazards. Some of them, though moved by the 
arguments of the Apoſtles, might have gone away 

forrowful, like the young man in the Goſpel; or, 
like Agrippa, have been only alngſt perſuaded to 
embrace Chriſtianity. 

Biſhop Sherlock, or the Author of the 7. ryal of 
the Witneſſesk, makes an important obſervation on 
this matter: he ſuggeſts, that Chriſt took a ſolemn 
leave of the Jews when he {poke what is written at 
the cloſe of the 23d Chapter of St. Matthew's Goſ- 
pel; that he had then fied his commiſſion to the 
Jews, as their Meſhah;—thar, after his Reſurrection, 

he 


1 Tryal, p. 55, and 27. N 
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he opened a new commiſſion, addreſſed to the World 
at large. When that was once opened, all preter- 
ence of them was at an end; all men hecame upon 
the ſame footing; and therefore if Magiſtrates, as 
ſuch, were to be made witneſſes of ſacred truth, 
newly revealed, the Roman Magiſtrates ſhould have 
had the preference, —Indeed, the Jewiſh had been 
found too much biaſed to be entruſted with ſuck 
truth as Jeſus had to offer. But the argument of 
the Infidels would prove too muck; that no country, 
no age, ſhould be left without original Teſtimony®, 
- - XVII. 4. The next objection ſeems as if it might 
proceed from a mind neither diſingenuous nor cap- 
tious. If we take the incidents of the life of Jeſus 
after his reſurrection, there is ſumething in them 
uncommon and extraordinary. They give him the 
air and appearance of not being ſo ſtrictly and pro- 
perly man, as he had been before his death. Some 
incidents and circumſtances muſt be here enume- 
rated. — The noli me? tangere:”—the two Diſci- 
ples not knowing ® Chriſt in going to Emmaus ;—his 
being ſaid to appear ** in another * form,” —to vaniſh 
out of their © ſight, — to ſtand in the midſt, when 
the doors were*® ſhut for fear of the Jews, At the 
mountain in Galilee, ** /ome doubted; very few. 
tranſactions are recorded, conſidering our Lord 
paſſed forty days on earth after his reſurrection; and 
ſeemingly only three * appearances. —To which muſt 
be added, the aſcenſion of the Body of Chriſt.— I do 
ane g 0. 
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* 


I Witneſs their whole conduct on the Trial: thou gh Pilate 
thought Chriſt innocent, zhey cried out, crucify him.” They 
aſcribed too his Miracles to the Prince of the Devils. | 


. Trysl, p. 80. | 
n See SeR. 1. the notion of Schwenkfeld. 
© John xx. 17. P Luke xxiv. 4 Mark xvi, 12. 
Luke xxiv. 31. John xx. 19, 25. 
© Matt. xxviii. 17. 8 2 xxi. 14. 
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402 BOOK IV. ART. Iv. SECT. XVII. 
not remember ſeeing it noticed in any objection, 
that the ound, of our Lord were freſh, though he 
walked * to Emmaus; and ſuffered Thomas, in a 
8 time, to thruſt his hand into the ſcar 7 in his 
ſide. 15 N 
Before we attempt to account for theſe appear- 
ances, we muſt obſerve, that their not being per- 
 feftly accounted for, is not a ſufficient reaſon why 
the Goſpel Hiſtory ſhould be rejected: all that we 
have a right to require, is ſufficient evidence on the 
whole. Es Ce CB 
1. If we might ſuppoſe, that Chriſt had the glo- 
rified or ſpiritual body of a man, after his refur- 
rection, it ſeems as if none of theſe incidents or 
_ circumſtances would give us much trouble*. Their 
probability, on ſuch a ſuppoſition, and our 1gno- 
rance of the nature of ſuch body, would partly 
fatisfy, and partly filence us; we ſhould receive 
what 1s written, and wait for a clear underſtanding 
till we ourſelves were cloathed with our heavenly 
tabernacle. —That the human body, in its exiſt- 
ence in a future ſtate, 1s of ſuch a ſort, as to be 
properly called a ſpiritual body,” is clear from 
many texts of Scripture; but they will moft pro- 
perly be produced, when we treat of the general 
reſurrection:— that Chrift did aſſume his ſpiritual 
body before his aſcenſion, is a ſuppoſition ſomewhat 
e countenanced 
The wounds of Chriſt are mentioned ſeveral times in the 
Trial. 
n 5 : R 
2 Does not Epiplianius ſeem to have thought, that Chriſt had 
his ſpiritual Body after his Reſurrection? Hzr. 64. Sect. 64. 
( Origeniani). Works, Vol. 2, p. 538, about Origen's notion of 
1 Cor. xv. 7.-though Epiphanius is writing again Origen in 
the paſſage above mentioned. Origen had denied the reſur- 
rection of the Body, or had been ſaid to do ſo: Epiphanius ob- 
viates his objections by faying, that the body of Chriſt, after 


| his reſurrection, was of ſuch rarefied, ætherial matter, that it 
could paſs through a door, &c. 
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countenanced by 1 Cor. xv. 50. Fleſh * and 
blood cannot 1nherit the Kingdom of God, neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” This is a 
general afſertion; we have no e to think Chrift 
an exception to it. In Phil. iii. 21, we are told, 
that Chriſt “ ſhall change our : wil body, that it 
may be faſhioned like unto his glorious body ;” but 


we are not told the time of his aſſuming that glo- 


rious body: : if it was not before his aſcenſion, when 
could it be? — not, I ſhould think, at his rransf- 
guration; the change in Chriſt's body made 7her, 
ſeems to have been external and ſuperficialꝰ only; 
and partial. John does not record the tranſaction; 
the three other Evangeliſts all ſpeak of the gar- 
ments being changed; Mark of the garments only; 
and the other two mention nothing in the Body or 
Perſon of our Saviour as changed, but the face or 
countenance.—By analogy we ſhould judge, that, 
as Chriſt was perfect man in life, in death, and in 
Hades, ſo he would, after his elbe en aſſume 
ſuch a body, as al men will aſſume after the gene- 
ral reſurrection.— Beſides, he 1s repreſented (1 Cor. 
xv. 20. and Acts xxvi. 23.) as *© the firft fruits,” 
and (Col. i. 18.) as © the 50% born from the dead.“ 


Ignatius confirms this, Ep. ad Trallianos, P. 34. 


Oxon. 1709. See Rutherforth's Charges, p. 87. 
1t muſt not be aſked here, whether Lazarus and 
others © had ſpiritual bodies after they aroſe from 
the grave; they were to die again, in the common 
manner of other men, and to take their ſpiritual 
bodies at the ſame time with the reſt of their ſpectes. 

— 


4 Here fleſh and blood”? means what 1 is commonly ſo called; 
che natural body; though even the ſpiritual body may be /ai4 
to conſiſt of all parts, which are eſſential to an human body. 
But it would be premature to dwell on this juſt at preſent. 
d Take the accounts, as in Macknight's Harmony. SeR. 72. 
© Matt. xxvii. 52. 
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not remember ſeeing it noticed in any objection, 


that the wounds of our Lord were freſh, though he 
walked * to Emmaus; and ſuffered Thomas, in a 
week's time, to thruſt his hand into the ſcar in his 


Before we attempt to account for theſe appear- 


_ ances, we muſt obſerve, that their not being per- 


fefly accounted for, is not a ſufficient reaſon why 


the Goſpel Hiſtory ſhould be rejected: all that we 


have a right to require, is ſufficient evidence on the 
whole. „ 3 


1. If we might ſuppoſe, that Chriſt had the glo- 


rifed or ſpiritual body of a man, after his reſur- 


rection, it ſeems as if none of theſe incidents or 
circumſtances would give us much trouble*. Their 


probability, on ſuch a ſuppoſition, and our igno- 
ance of the nature of ſuch body, would partly 


fatisfy, and partly ſilence us; we ſhould receive 
what is written, and wait for a clear underſtanding 


till we ourſelves were cloathed with our heavenly 


tabernacle. —That the human body, in its exiſt- 
ence in a future ſtate, is of ſuch a ſort, as to be 


properly called a © ſpiritual body,” is clear from 


many texts of Scripture; but they will moſt pro- 
perly be produced, when we treat of the general 


reſurrection:— that Chriſt did aſſume his ſpiritual 
body before his aſcenfon, is a ſuppoſition ſomewhat 


countenanced 


2 The wounds of Chriſt are mentioned ſeveral times in the 


Trial. | 


1 | Eee 
Does not Epiphanius ſeem to have thought, that Chriſt had 
his ſpiritual Body after his Reſurre&ion ? , 64. Se, 64. 
( Origeniani). Works, Vol. 2, p. 538, about Origen's notion of 


1 Cor. xv. 7.—though Epiphanius is writing again Origen in 


the paſſage above mentioned. Origen had denied the reſur- 
rection of the Body, or had been ſaid to do ſo: Epiphanius ob- 
viates his objections by faying, that the body of Chritt, after 
his reſurrection, was of ſuch rarefied, ætherial matter, that 1 
could paſs through a door, &c. | ; 
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countenanced by 1 Cor. xv. 50. Fleſh* and 


blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” This is a 
general aſſertion; we have nb reaſon to think Chriſt 
an exception to it. In Phil. iii. 21. we are told, 
that Chriſt © ſhall change our vile body, that it 


may be faſhioned like unto his glorious body; but 


vue are not told the time of his aſſuming that glo- 
rious body: if it was not before his aſcenſion, when 
could it be?—not, I ſhould think, at his rransfi- 
guration; the change in Chriſt's body made en, 
ſeems to have been external and ſuperficialb only; 
and partial, John does not record the tranſaction; 


the three other Evangeliſts all ſpeak of the gar- 


ments being changed; Mark of the garments only; 


and the other two mention nothing in the Body or 


Perſon of our Saviour as changed, but the face or 
countenance.—By analogy we ſhould judge, that, 
as Chriſt was perte& man 1n lite, 1n death, and in 
Hades, ſo he would, after his celurrettion. aſſume 
ſuch a body, as all men will aſſume after the gene- 
ral reſurrection.— Beſides, he 1s repreſented (1 Cor. 
xv. 20. and Acts xxvi. 23.) as the firft fruits; 
and (Col. i. 18.) as © the firf-born from the dead.” 
Ignatius confirms this, Ep. ad Trallianos, p. 34. 
Oxon. 1709: See Rutherforth's Charges, p. 87. 
It muſt not be aſked here, whether Lazarus and 
others had ſpiritual bodies after they aroſe from 
the grave; they were to die again, in the common 
manner of other men, and to take their ſpiritual 
bodies at the ſame time with the reſt of their Hpecies. 


do 


2 Here « fleſh and blood” means what is commonly ſo called; 
the natural body; though even the ſpiritual body may be /aid 
to conſiſt of all parts, which are eſſential to an human body. 
But it would be premature to dwell on this juſt at preſent. 
> Take the accounts, as in Macknight's Harmony. Sect. 72. 
6 Matt. xxvii. — 
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I do not know, that this hypotheſis 1 is inconfiftent 
with Scripture, or with our Article“: but it will 
probably be rejected, from a general idea of its 
being too bo/d and fanciful. If men come to par- 
ticular reaſons for rejecting it, they will urge ſeem- 
ingly one of theſe free things. 1. That it is incon- 
fltent with the ſcriptural expreſſion adopted by 
our Article, about e and bones. Or 2. That the 
time, in which it ſuppoſes the body of Chriſt to 
have been changed, is much leſs than that between 
death and the general reſurrection. Or 3. That, 
according to it, Chriſt might not be ſtrictly the 
ſame man before and after his reſurrection:—at 
leaſt, a moment's conſideration of theſe three things 
_ have its uſe. 
The ſpiritual body of an human being e 
hats fleſh and bones, as well as his natural body : a 
leaſt, ſo we muſt always expreſs ourſelves We 
have no idea of any human body without fleſh and 
bones, they are conſtituent parts of it, and effential 
to it; in whatever ſenſe therefore we ſay, that we 
have Bodies in heaven, in the fame ſenſe we muſt 
ſay, that we have whatever are the conſtituent parts 
of bodies. — Fleſi and bones cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame 7hings in natural and ſpiritual bodies, 
but there is no reaſon why we ſhould change our 
terms in ſpeaking of them. 
2, The time, during which Chriſt was in the 
Grave, ſeems ſufficient for his changing his natural 
into a ſpiritual body. St. Paul fays', © we ſhall all 
be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.“ 
If any one preferred the hypotheſis, that Chriſt 
aſſumed his ſpiritual body gradually between his 
reſurrection 


* When I firſt offered this hypotheſis, it was my own thought; 
but it ſeems to have been (like many original — men- 
tioned in antiquity. 


Luke xxiv. 39. Ky 58 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 
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reſurrection and his aſcenſion, we ſhould have no 
occaſion to object. Such an one would watch 
whether the things related of Chriſt become gra- 
dually more ſpiritual, St. Thomas's handling of 
his body, John xx. 27. was about a eek after his 
reſurrection: in John xxi. 13. it is not expreſsly 
affirmed, that he eat; whatever may ſeem to be 
implied. Jeſus then cometh, and faxet bread, 
and gzveth them, and fiſh likewiſe.. . 

3. Though it were true, that Chriſt changed 
his natural body for a ſpiritual one before his aſcen⸗- 
ſion, yet he might, in common propriety of ſpeech, 
be ſpoken of as ſtill the ſame man: or, the body 
he had after his reſurrection might be called © his 
| body.” Whenever we make ſuch change, we muſt 
continue each the ſame man; otherwiſe we could 
not be ſuſceptible of rewards and puniſhments, 
{ſuppoſing the Deity a juſt Being. — Identity is ſo far 
from excluding all change, that, in common queſ- 
tions concerning it, it preſuppoſes ſome®; and when 
identity is deſtroyed, ſeems to depend more upon 
convenience and cuſtom of language, than upon the 
quantity of change. A reptile may undergo leſs 
change in becoming an inſect, than a man under- 
goes while he continues to be called the ſame man; 
or, I ſhould rather ſay, than another animal of its 
own e undergoes without being accounted to 
| loſe its identity. i 
By the way, it may be conſidered, whether this 
notion of identity will not ſufficiently obviate thoſe 
difficulties, which ariſe from the parts of man's body 
becoming parts of vegetables, and ſo of animals 

| which 
When you aſk, whether ſuch a thing continues the ſame, 


the meaning is, can it be called the ſame notwithſtanding ſuch 
and ſuch changes ? 


b Voltaire, Vol. 26. 4to. p. 411. 
| cc 3 
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which feed upon thoſe vegetables; or even of aller 
men. 

It does not then appear impoſſible, that Chriſt 
might aſſume his ſpiritual body hefore his afcen- 
ſion, nottvithſtanding his body is ſaid to conſiſt, in 
part, of fleſh and bones; notwithſtanding he lay but 
a ſhort time in the Grave, and muſt undergo, on 
that ſuppoſition, ſome very material changes'. 

But ſtill we muſt remember, that the Scripture 
does not plainly inform us of ſuch an event; and 
therefore we muſt not reſt here; we muſt inquire 
farther, how the incidents and circumſtances juſt 
now mentioned, as giving an air of ſomething ex- 
traordinary to the perſon of Chriſt, may be account- 

ed for. 

I be power, by which Chriſt was raiſed from the 
dead, muſt be accounted a. miraculous power: may 
we then be allowed to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a power 

was exerciſed after his reſurrection, as well as in 
effecting it? —if we may, our preſent difficulties 
will, in a great meaſure, receive a folution. And a 
miraculous power does not interfere with the Auma- 
nity of Chriſt, which 1s now Our principal concern®; 
—nor is it for us to ſay, 4 priori, when God ſhall, 
and when he ſhall ot, make 1ſ of ſuch a power. 
The hiſtory of the reſurrection of Chrift may be a 
true hiſtory, and yet it might pleaſe God to uſe 


miraculous power in ſome Incidents ſubſequent 
to it. 


But 
Bp. Pearſon, on «tb words © From the dead,” quotes Greg. 


Hom. 26, in Evang.“ corpus ſuum et ejuſdem nature et alte- 
rius ehrie. The nate is proved by the handling; the new 
g/ory by the entering in w hile the doors were ſhut. Creed, p. 
G1 7» firſt edit. 

There are miraculous events interſperſed through the Life 


of Chriſt. He paſſes ſafe through a multitude, he walks upon 
the fea, &c. 
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But ſome are moſt inclined to ſolutions, which 
keep clear of every thing ſupernatural. © Touch 
me not, for I am not yet aſcended to my Father,” 
may mean only, paſs not this precious time in 

ſalulatious (ſuch as embracing the knees); it will be 
ſome time before my aſcenſion takes place; there 
will be opportunities to ſhew your rejoicing, when 
there is no particular buſineſs to prevent it. 
Again, two diſciples might walk with Jeſus, ſide 
by ſide, and not know him; they might never look 
at * him; or not ſee him clearly; eſpecially in the 
duſk of the evening; their minds might be intent 
upon ſomething ® elſe; he would ſpeak in a file 
different from that, in which they had uſually 
heard him ſpeak: why not purpoſely?—and yet, 
when /:ghts were brought, at ſupper, and they ſate 
oppoſite to him, they might know him, As to their 
eyes being holden, ver. 16. (Luke xxiv), and opened, 
ver. 31, that is only Jewiſh phraſeology; it means 
nothing ſupernatural.—Minerva held the eyes of 
Penelope, that ſhe did not know her huſband, — 
His being in another form, woeÞy, might mean only 
the effect of a different dreſs. His vaniſting, or 
becoming invifible, (z@evro; eywero), might only be 
his retiring out of the room?, while they were at- 
tending to ſomething elle, expecting him to return. 
—He might, conſiſtently with the Scripture ex- 
preſſions, enter by the door in a common way: who, 
that would ſtop the Jews, would ſtop im? 
Though it ſeems ſtrange, that any of his diſciples 
ſhould doubt at the interview in Galllee®, yet it 
1 might 


Ly 
1 See Trial of Witneſſes, p. 68. | 
m See Macknight's inſtance (p. 647) of Odyſley, B. 19th, 
(or T), line 479. And another, Trial, p. 50. 
u Luke xxiv. 14, 15. o Macknight. 
? Lardner ſays, that Theophylaff is well worth reading on 
this paſſage : ſee his Cred. on Fuvencus ; Works, Vol. 4, p. 
864 . 
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might only mean had doubted, (Grotius); or it 
migdt only be ſome of inferior note; ſome, who 
had not been at Jeruſalem, had not weighed the 
evidence, and whoſe minds were poſſeſſed with 
ideas of Ghoſts and Apparitions. The greatneſs of 
ſo wonderful an event might terrify men out of their 
judgment, and make them diftruſt even their ſenſes. - 
It is better they ſhould doubt, than be too haſty to 
believe. Though no great variety of tranſactions is 
recorded, as having paſſed during the forty days, 
yet we find nothing wanting in particular: no 
Evangeliſt ever compoſed a Journal; and detached 
facts, if of a wonderful nature, have a romantic air 
and appearance. What could Chriſt do more in 
his then ſituation, though it would produce no 
variety of incidents, than employ himſelf in © ſpeak- 
ing of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God?” Macknight reckons up ſeven appearances 
which he made, in all; it may moreover be con- 
ſidered whether, if the Evangeliſts had invented 
their hiſtories, they would have abſtained from 
throwing in more incidents in this part of their fa- 
ble: —whether we ſhould not have had prodigies, 
_ diſcourſes, ænigmas, in abundance, Of the Aſcen- 
ſion we will ſpeak by and by. 
As to the wounds of Chriſt, we know ſo little of 
a miraculous revival, that we are not able to = 
a ſolution of their being healed, on our preſent 
plan of avoiding every thing ſupernatural. It does 
not ſeem likely, that a Body ſhould be ſupernatu- 
rally reſtored to Life, and the wounds remain. 
Whatever events were natural and ordinary, we 
are ſure, that the reſtoration of life and health to 
the Body of Chriſt was not one of them. He was 


cc put 
207.— (T heophylact on Matt. xxviii. 17. In r p. 


183.) It ſeems a good expoſition. 
7 AQs 1. 3. See alſo John * 30. Many other ſigns,” &c. 
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6 put to death in the feli, but was cen by 
the Spfr. 

Thus, here are three ways of ching the diffi- 
culties propoſed; it is poſſible, that ſome might 
make uſe of more than one of them; i. e. might 
allow ſome of the incidents to be common, ſome 
miraculous, and others to imply a ſpiritual body.— 
But let every one conſider, whether the remark be- 
fore made on the fime of Chriſt's rifing might not 
be extended to every one of them; whether they 
might not all have been eaſily avoided by any one, 


who was imwverting a narration merely to ſerve ſome. 
purpoſe. If fo, the concluſion is, as before, the 


narratives which we have are not fictitious. 

1 mentioned * the aſcenſon of Chriſt as one of 
thoſe things, which gave our Saviour's Body an air 
of being not perfectly human. This will come 
beſt under a ſeparate obſervation; eſpecially as our 
Article has been objected to, on account of what it 
affirms reſpecting the Aſcenſion of Chriſt*, It has 


been mentioned before®, that two Councils con- 


demned the notion of our Article, that feſt and 
bones * were parts of that Body, wherewith Chriſt 
aſcended. Theſe Councils may, on that account, 
ſeem to conſider the human Body of Chriſt as incon- 


 fifent with his Aſcenſion; but I ſhould rather ſay, 


that they only adopted our jr/ ſolution of the dit 
ficulty in preference to any other; that is, they 
thought, that Chriſt muſt aſſume his ſpiritual Body 

ſome time before his Aſcenſion. When they en 
creed againſt fleſh and bones being admitted into 


the 1 manſions, they moſt probably meant 


to 


* x Pet. il. 18. * P. 401. 

t Bingham, Vol. 2. p. 724. part of his Apology. 

u P. 338. 

* I follow Bingham s expreſſion, though I do not ſee Bones 
mentioned in the Acts of the Councils. 
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to ſpeak of the Body in its preſent corruptible ſtate; 
as St. Paul does, when he ſpeaks of “ fleſh? and 
blood.” And * indeed there may be ſome ambi- 
guity, when the parts of the body are mentioned; 
there may be a doubt, whether the natural Body is 
ſpoken of, or the ſpiritual; as we mult uſe the ſame 
terms for both; which can only be reſolved by the 
connection and deſign of the expreſſions. I think 
we have ſufficiently ſhewn, that any component 
parts of an human body, which are neceſſary to 
our idea of ſuch body, may be ſpoken of as be- 
longing either to heavenly or earthly bodies. 
In the Aſcenſion then of our Lord, he might 
have an human body, though it were a fpiritual 
one; or, in other words, the difficulty we are 
ſpeaking of may admit of our firſt ſolution: can 
the ſecond or third be applied to it?—Firſt, could 
the Aſcenſion be miraculous? I ſhould rather ſay, 
it might be ſupernatural; it might be above any 
law of our nature; and yet it might not be a wicla- 
tion of any law; which every miracle ſeems to be. 
— Neither do I ſee how the third ſolution can be 
of any uſe to us; the Aſcenſion of Chriſt cannot 
be an event of an ordinary nature; it is wholly out 
of the reach of our common experience. 

I ſhall not mention any more o&7efons, as what 
may be ſtrictly called ſuch: but I ſaid, that, inſtead 
of directly explaining ſome expreſſions of the Arti- 
cle, I would propoſe any difficulty contained in 
thoſe expreſſions, in the form of objections, that 
the ce of them might be the more diſtinct. 

XVIII. 1. The firſt of theſe explanatory objec- 
lions may bs this; our Article ſpeaks of Chriſt as 
ſitting on the right hand of God; whereas he is re- 


preſented 
Y 1 Cor. xv. 50. 


z 'This conjecture is confirmed by the expre/ions of the Coun- 
_ 1] (or Councils, for the latter adopts the words of the former). 
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preſented in Scripture as fanding at the right hand 
of God. Whatever difficulty there is here, is a 


difficulty of Scripture, for we have ſhewn, that 


Chriſt is frequently deſcribed as fitting; which how- 
ever does not afford a reaſon why it ſhould be 


paſſed over. In truth, all we want, at preſent, is 


to improve our own conceptions. *' We muſt there- 


fore again apply what was formerly * laid down. 


when we uſe our own language concerning any 


thing ſpiritual or heaveply, any thing which we 
expreſs, not properly, but in borrowed terms, we 


mean ſomethin "8 of the following ſort: - when we 
lay the hand o 


Supreme Being, of certain effe&s, which, if pro- 


duced by man, we ſhould aſcribe to his hand. | 


When we ſpeak of the Providence of G od, we mean 
that cauſe in God of effects, which, in man, would 
be aſcribed to forefght.—-In like manner, when we 
ſpeak of /itting, we mean that fate of things, which 
would produce fitting in man; and ſo of fanding:— 
by Christ's fitting at the right hand of God, we mean 
that ſtate of dignity, authority, equality of rank, 
which, according to our cuſtomary notions, would 
occafion a perſon to fit at the right hand of a great 
Perſonage. By Chriffs ſtanding, Acts vii. 55. that 
fate of ſhewing protecting care over a dying ſervant, 
which would cauſe the ſame perſon, if 
ſtand.— The poſtures therefore are only different 
circumſtances; and the deſcriptions of them no more 
contradict one another, than a man contradicts 
himſelf by ſometimes giving orders to his ſervant, 
and ſometimes paying him his wages. Tell a 
Painter to draw a picture of a Prince exerciſing his 
authority, and another of the ſame Prince ſhewing 
a compaſſionate tenderneſs for a ſervant, who has 


been wounded in | his defence; giving him no di- 


rections 
Acts vii. 55, b Book 1. Chap. x1x. Sect. 5. 


God, we mean that cauſe, in the 


man, to 
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re&ions about particular poſtures; and he will, of 
courſe, draw his Prince /ting in the former picture, 
and! in the latter Handing. 
ix. 2. Another explanatory bie kon may be 
this: why ſhould our Article uſe a different lan- 
guage from every one of our three Creeds, with 
regard to the perſons, whom Chriſt 1s to judge ? 
The Article ſays, „all men; the Creeds, © the 
quick and the dead.” But certainly the expreſſion 
of the Article is the Jeſs ambiguous; and therefore, 
if any thing more be faid upon the difference, it 
will be, not ſo much to explain the Article, as the 
Creed; or rather the Scriptures; for from Scripture 
the expreſſion of quick and dead' is derived“. 
Nevertheleſs, as we ſubſcribe to the Creeds, it may 
not be improper briefly to obferve, that by < the 
quick,” are probably meant thofe, who will be 
alive at the time of Chriſt's coming to judge 
the world: though I ſhould not blame any one, 
wha thought it was not intended to declare Poſitively, 
that any would be then alive; but only to affirm, 
that Chriſt would judge © all men,” whether any 
happened to remain alive, or all had paid the debt 
of mortality.— To thoſe, who favour this ſenſe, 
the Creeds and the Article coincide. 
xx. 3. The /aft explanatory objection J ſhall 
mention, is the following. — Is there not a material 
difference between the Article, which ſpeaks of 
Chriſt as fitting only 2 the laſt day; and the 
Creed, which deſcribes him as one, whoſe king- 
dom ſhall have no ng”? 
The ſhort anſwer is, that our Article feems only 
to reach, as it were, to the day of judgment, but 
the Creed to that erernity, which follows it; in con- 
tradiction 
© See Pearſon on the Creed, p. 560, firſt edit, 


Acts x. 42. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 1 Pet. iv. 5, 
1 Theſſ. iv. 15, 17. 1 Cor. xv. 5 1. 
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tradiction perhaps to the error of Marcellus and 
Photinus, who thought e exd” (fo I conceive) 
to mean the end of Chriſt's kingdom; which, in 
one ſenſe, it is. The general judgment is at a diſ- 
tance not to be defined by us : but it will happen, 
and then is the end of time, the laſt day:“ but a 
proper eternity follows; and one, to our views, un- 
varied. When judgment has been executed (fo 1 
underſtand), “ then cometh the end; the end of 
God's diſpenſation towards man; the end therefore 
of all Chriſt's mediatorial offices; as prophet, he 
will no longer 7nffru&*; as prieft, he will no longer 
avert puniſhment; as King, he will no longer pro- 
ref. Sitting may be no longer aſcribed to him:— 
yet, as God the Son, he may reign for ever: nay, he 
may, though it be unintelligible to us, {till retain 
ſome connexion with hymanity*; ſtill enjoy the re- 
wards of his ſufferings and obedience. TI own this 
connexion with humanity, and enjoying rewards, 
to be above my comprehenſion ; and I believe it 
to be above the comprehenſion of every man; but 
I can ſee clearly, that it is our buſineſs to keep in 
view, at the ſame time, what St. Paul delivers to 
the Corinthians, and what St. John teaches in his 
Book of Revelation“: the joint effect of which paſ- 
ſages I can no better expreſs than by ſaying, after 
the laſt day, God “ ſhall be all in all;” ſhall rule 
no more by a Mediator, but immediately '; Chriſt, 
as he who was Mediator, ſhall be /ubje&, ſhall no 
more retain even his kingly office; yet, as God the 
Son, he * ſhall reign for ever and ever,” King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords.“ 


XXI. Thus 


f x Cor. xv. 24. See Pearſon on the Creed. And Art, 11. 
Sect. vir. ; ESO | 

E Pearſon. D Art. 11. Sect. xxvr. 

i 1 Cor. xv. 24— 28. & Rev. xi. 15. 
1 Whitby in 1 Cor, xv. 28. E Nerv. XIX. 16. 
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xxI. Thus we have gone through our Hiſtory, 
explanation, and proof. — Our Application will be 
ſhort. In giving aſent, a queſtion might ariſe, 
how far any one was at liberty to underſtand what 
is {aid of the Body of Chriſt, of his ſpiritual body. 
But, as every human body, natural and ſpiritual, 
muſt have ſomething to be called feſt", 8&c. and as 
identity of perſon is conſiſtent with the change of 
Body from natural to ſpiritual, it ſeems as if he 
who aſſents might either take the Body of Chriſt 
(and its parts), as denoting its ordinary corrup- 
tible ſtate on earth, or as being the ſame with our 
furure ſpiritual bodies; or as being, indetermi- 
nately, either one or the other, as a truly human 
body would be in like circumſtances. 

Xx11., Mutual conceſſions may here be paſſed 
over, for the ſame reaſon which was mentioned 
under the third Article; becauſe our Church i is not 
engaged in controverſy concerning it. 

XXIII. Improvements may ariſe from new ob- 
jections; as they have done before. It is ſcarce 
poſſible to anſwer a new and ſpecious objection, 
without diving deeper into a ſubject ;—without 
making ſomething more clear and definite ; without 
getting a more perfect knowledge of the ſenſe of 
Scripture, and a ſtronger reliſh for its excellencies. 

— The Harmonies in the parts of Scripture, which 
give an account of the Reſurrection, and which 
ſhould aſſign the ſeries of events as they really hap- 
pened, are as yet unſettled: Macknight's is very 
ingenious, but Lardner is diſſatisfied with it in 
ſome reſpects: a compariſon of theſe two, and 
others, would ſcarce fail of producing 1 improvement 
in one way or other. 


n Sect. xvII. o Thid, 
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APPENDIX TO THE FOURTH ARTICLE. 
OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


ER is an intimate connexion between the 
reſurrection of Chriſt and the general reſur- 
rection. St. Paul reaſons from the one to the other,“ 


and indeed * this at ot: from ſeveral things already 


mentioned. On this account, we may fay ſome- 


thing of the latter here, as well as any where; and 
it cannot be conſidered as a digreſſion to do fo, 
becauſe: we aſſent to the reſurrection of the Body 
in two of our Creeds, and to the reſurrection of 


the dead in the third: and to theſe Creeds we aſſent 
in the eighth Article. 


No one can think attentively concerning the na- 
ture of Man, without inquiring what will be his 
fate after Death. — Amongſt the Ph:lo/ophers of old, 
the Stoics thought, that rhe ſoul continued after 

death, though it was corruptible, (@Szerov); but 
the Epicureans rejected totally the notion of a 7. 
ture ſtate. Accordingly, when St. Paul preached 
<« Jeſus and the reſurrectionꝰ at © Athens, the Sto- 
ics * ſaid, they would hear him again, but the 
Epicureans “ mocked*,” 240 Ear 

Amongſt the Jews, a ſimilar difference prevailed 
between the Phariſees and the Saducees. Bayle* calls 
the Stoics Pagan Phariſees; and Joſeplius calls the 

| Phariſees 
21 Cor. xv. 13, 449. b Phil. iii. 2 1. Col. i. 18, &c. 
Ads xvii. 18, 32. 4 Parkhurſt, E770. 


For the notions of nodern Philoſophers, ſee Bp. Porteus's 
| Charge of this year, 1794. | | _ 


Under Epicurus. 
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Phariſees Jewi/t Stoics. © The Saducees® ſay, there 
is no reſurrection, neither Angel nor Spirit” (human 
ſoul); “but the Phariſees confeſs both.” — The 
Eſſenes, favouring Oriental notions, thought the 
Body would be annihilated after death, though the 
Soul would be rewarded or puniſhed. | _ 

Permit me, as I have not mentioned it before, 
juſt to obſerve, that the three Jewiſh ſe&s were 
confined to what we call the Gentry, and collec- 
tively oppoſed to the People; whereas our ſets 
reach to the very bottom of the people:—and I 
have a notion, none but people of liberal education 
were Stoics, &c.— The Phariſees were grave and 
regular; and in general were Magiſtrates : opulent 
rather than noble; yet numerous; ſtately, but 
| Preſerving order; adopting maxims e/tabliſhed 
amongſt the people, yet not very popular; or 
however rather reſpected than beloved. The 
Sadducees were but few in number; rather affecting 
the importance of high rank than of opulence ; 
too inſolent and haughty to bear the drudgery and 
formality of adminiſtering juſtice; affecting to think 
in a ſingular manner, without low prejudices; and 
do deſpiſe all eſtabliſned notions, as vulgar and bar- 
barous.— This is, in ſubſtance, the e 

5 


e Acts xxiii. 8. iT 

b Mr. T. Twining, the tranſlator of Ariſtotle's Poetics, with 
original Notes and Diſſertations, on account of a Note on his 
Sermon, preached Sept. 29, 1794, ſays, in a Letter dated Col- 
cheſter, Nov. 7, 1794, In thoſe times”? (the times of Xeno- 
phon) © there was, I think, nothing of that moral and intellec- 
tual lewel among the members of a State, which education, 
reading (in conſequence of printing), &c. has produced in later 
times. All, then, was divided nearly into educated Gentlemen, 
and ignorant Mob: Patricians, and Plebeians: 3 d, and i 
Ae deen, &c. &c.— There was very little among them, I ap- 
prehend, of that reſpectable ſort of Perſons, whom we call the 


middle rank. | 
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of 7oſephus; but perhaps ſomething is to be allowed 
for his being a Phariſee himſelf. 

With regard to our preſent ſubject, we may ſay, 
in general, that mere Philoſophers have been too 
ready to give up the Body to deſtruction in the 
Grave; and the people have beer too ready to 
transfer the preſent imperfections to the future. 
How Chriſtianity has reconciled the dictates of 
Reaſon with the feelings of ſimple nature, 1s well 
ſhewn by Biſhop SHerlochs. | 
To come then to Chriſtianity; it ſeems to be 
well proved by Lord King and Dr. Rutherforth, 
that the reſurrection of the Body or Fle/h, was a 
part in orthodox confeſſions of Faith, from the 
earlieſt times“: even Clemens Romanus and Igna- 
tius mention it in their artleſs manner, but in a 
manner ſufficiently plain. As to Heretics, we may 
be ſure, that ſuch as we have called Oriental, would 
be nvincibly averſe to every thing material entering 
into the Kingdom of Heaven; accordingly, Au- 
guſtin ſays of Simon Magus, © negabat etiam car- 
nis reſurrectionem; and of Carpocrates, “ re{ur- 
rectionem corporis ſimul cum Lege abjiciebat.” — 
Thoſe, who thought the Soul was taken from Stars 
and reſtored to them, did, in effect, deny the eter- 
nal exiſtence of a /iving Body. — Thoſe, who ſaid 
the Reſurrection was already paf? *, got rid of their 
dithculties about matter, by taking the moral com- 
pariſons and alluſions to the reſurrection, as de- 
icriptions of plain fact. This is the nature of al- 
. Interpretation. 

Origen 


s Sherlock, Vol. 1. Diſc. 6. p. 199, &c. Alſo Vol. 3 
Diſc. 17. | 


h Lord King on Creed, p. 402, 403. Dr. Rutherforth's 4th 
Charge. 1 
i Dr. Rutherforths Charges, p. 86, 87. * 2 Tim. ü. 18. 


VOL; 11; D »D 
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Origen is accuſed by Epiphanius of having denied 
the Reſurrection of the Body (fee Epiphan. Her. 
64. p. 532, 339, 550, 591, 592); but an account 
of one ſingle ancient is ſeldom to be depended on 
without comparing it with others. Huet has en- 
tered into the ſubject of Origen's opinions, in his 
Origeniana; Cave gives a good ſhort account of 
them. He holds Origen to have maintained, that 
the Souls of good men ſhall be cloathed with bodies 
refined and ethereal; and that the Souls of bad 

men ſhall ſuffer puniſhments after death, 

The orthodox doctrine, once ſettled, continued 
{o uniform, that we may paſs on to the times of 
our Reformation. What was the caſe then appears 
beſt from our Articles of 1552, and the Reformatio 
Legum before | mentioned: from which we perceive, 
that the prevailing error was what we have men- 
tioned laſt of all; the error of Hymenæus and 
' Philetus. There ſeem allo to have been opinions 
concerning the fleep of tlie foul, and the reſurrection 
of the foul, which our Reformers thought too 
much fixed; but they are not a part of our preſent 
ſubject u. 

Of the early Sociniaus it has been ſaid, that 
* they deny the Reſurrection of HMeſe Bodies :" 
which ſeems to be a revival of an ancient diſtinc- 
tion of Origen's, between the reſurrection of a Body, 
and the reſurrection of Mes Body *:— Origen is faid 
to have held, that each man ſhall have 4 Body, but 
not the ſame he has here; he ſhall have © aereum 

corpus 


Introduction to this Book, Sect, 4. | 
n See Reform. Legum, de Hæreſibus, Cap. 12.—and the 39th 
and 4oth Articles (the laſt but two) of 1552. 
: © Cheynell on Socinianiſme, p. 24.— but I do not ſee this 
notion in the works of Socinus; judging by the Index. 
. * See Lord King on the Creed, p. 401, 40a, and 403; from 
different authors, 
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corpus et paulatim in auras v tenues diſſolvendum;“ 
againſt this was introduced into the Creed, the 
expreſſion of the Reſurrection of the Fleſſi: for even 
air is a Body. Indeed, there has but been one 
difficulty on this ſubject, properly ſpeaking; that 
ariſing from the groſs impure nature of our 3 
here, and the idea, that “ fleſh and blood,“ ſuch 
as ours, cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And people may diſpute for ever, if, while they 
maintain, that our future bodies will be the ſame, 
they allow, that the qualities of the ſame body will 
be changed. e 7 

So much for Hiſtory. An explanation of the 
dcoctrine of the reſurrection of the body could con- 
ſiſt in nothing but deſcribing the glorified Body; 
and that could only be deſcribed in negative terms, 
by removing all the imperfections of our natural 
Body. Reſurgent,“ ſays Auguſtin®, * corpora 
fine ullo vitio, fine ulla deformitate, ficut fine ulla 
corruptione, onere, aut difficultate. —And even 
this removal of imperiections may be called ma- 
ginary*. It admits therefore of various degrees; 
and hence all the diſputes, which have ariſen on 
this head. Imagine the fpiritual body very refined, 
and the plainer orthodox are alarmed for its identity; 
they fear it ſhould not be left corporeal, or carnal:— 
Speak of the ſpiritual body in terms uſually denot- 
ing ſolid matter, talk of fe and bones, and the 

FD more 

? Lord King, p. 401; from Jerom on If Ixvi. 

1 See Lord King on the Creed, p. 404, 405, from Auguſtin. 

r Enchir.'c 19. cited by Lord King, p. 406. 

Epiphanius (Her. 64. Sect. 63.) makes animal and ſpiritual 
bodies to conſiſt in this; that animal bodies have propenſities 
and appetites, which may carry men to evil; ſpiritual bodies 
have none.—And it may be true, that, where men neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, their propenſities may be ſuited to 


their condition; but even this muit imply ſome change or re- 
finement in the body itſelf. | | 
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more philoſophical orthodox are alarmed for its 
ſpirituality; they fay, you want to have our future 
bodies too groſs; © fleſh and blood cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” — The rational man 
leaves the whole matter to the diſpoſal of God. 
The Doctrine before us can only have a proof | 
from Scripture, though Biſhop Sherlock has given 
good illuſtrations and confirmations of it, from 
the nature of lle thing: as indeed did the 39th 
Article of 1552, in very few words; “ that the 
whole man,” &c, —Dr. Rutherforth * has confined 
himſelf to ſcriptural proof.—Suppoſing the Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt ſufficiently proved, the paſſages 
quoted at the beginning of this Appendix * would 
be a ſufficient proof of ours. To which we may 
add 1 John iii. 2. © we ſhall be ke him.” — Matt. 
xxvii. 52, 53, may ſhew a caſe not exactly ſimilar 
to that reſurrection, which brings men into a ſtate 
of immortality; yet it ſeems improbable, that the 
Bodies of Saints, or Chriſtians, would have been 
raiſed, if there was afterwards to be no reſurrection 
of the Body. Indeed it may not be certain what 
kind of dee thele perſons had: they © appeared 
unto many,” —how different they were ow Chriſt 
in the nature of their bodies cannot, probably, be 
determined. John v. 28. ſeems a proof of the re- 
ſurrection of the Body; the Grave (wm, not 
dns) is not the receptacle of the Sou/.—Rom. viii. 
19-23, is not a perſpicuous paſſage, therefore it 
is rather to be recommended for ſtudy, than to be 
quoted; thoſe who read it attentively ſhould com- 
pare with it 2 Cor. v. I=4.—1 ag N. 17. 14, 
1s n plain; but 1 Cor. xv. 35 — 40, is a 
capital 


t Cans 4th. 
u Acts xvii. 31, 32. is to this purpoſe : ver. 31, is abont rail- 


ing Chriſt as a prof in ver. 32, it is © the reſurrection ol 
tlie dead. re 
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capital paſſage to our purpoſe.— And, as the diffi- 
culty ariſing from the groſs nature of our Body is 
properly the ouly one incident to our preſent ſub- 
ject, it will be proper to go on, and read ver. 30, 
as expreſſing that difficulty, and ver. 53, with Phil. 

iii. 20, 21, as giving a ſolution of it. 2 Pet. i. 14. 
probably means the ſame thing, but might want 
explaining and detending, if any one ſhould be | 
contentious about it. 

Though I have faid, that the groſſneſs of our 
preſent bodies is the only difficulty, which has occa- 
ſioned diviſions amongſt Chriftians, yet that of Fol- 
faire (and of others) mentioned in the 17th Sec- 
tion, might be mentioned here. — It appears to our 
judgments more eaſy to collect particles, ſufficient 
to conſtitute identity, than to create out of nothing, 
—And Identity, as before, is conſiſtent with many 
and conſiderable changes: God only knows what 
changes of material particles 1s conſiſtent with that 
ſameneſs, which 1s requiſite for the purpoles of a 
Juſt retribution. 


* Voltaire, Vol. 26, quarto, P- 411. 


* 
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ARTICLE-Y. 


OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


1 Holy Ghoſt, proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, is of one ſubſtance, majeſty, and 


glory with the Father and the Son, very and eter- 
nal God 


treating this Article, we will follow our 
uſual method, and therefore begin with Hiſtory. 
The expreſſions of Scripture concerning the 
Holy Ghoſt being of various kinds, and varying, 
like has concerning the Son of God (Art. II. 
Sect. xxx I. XXX11.), almoſt imperceptibly, with the 
circumſtances in which they are uſed, nothing 
better could be done at firſt than to uſe them in 
the ſame manner. This would be done of courſe, 
through the mere help of feeling or ſenſe, ſo long 
as the circumſtances implied were plainly perceived; 
but, when circumſtances began to be ſeen more 
faintly, or to be forgotten, then a greater degree 
of attention would be required. And therefore 
the inattentive would come to uſe expreſſions of 
Scripture perverſely; perhaps too literally, as that 
ariſes from neglecting circumſtances; ſo as to re- 
quire correction; which would give occaſion to 
controverſy, ard that to preciſe and ſyſtematical 
uſe of terms, though indifferent or oppoſite ſenſes. 
— One of the . moſt obvious faults, in ſuch a caſe, 
would be uſing indefinite, popular, paſſionate ex- 


preſſions, 
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preſſions, as if they had been uſed originally in a 
literal, philoſophical, /czentifical ſenſeb. 

From ſuch wrong interpretation of expreſſions, 
muſt ariſe wrong notions and doctrines; what thoſe 
were, which were profefled in very early times of 
Chriſtianity, it may ſometimes be difficult to aſcer- 
tain. In order to approach as near as poſhble, let 
us firſt conſider the forces of information, and 
next the particular information which they yield, 
in the matter before us. Orthodox writings ex- 
prefled the ſame notions, which we now maintain 
writings deemed heretical, uſed to be deſtroyed. 

We have already * mentioned Doxologres ; and 
the concluſions to be drawn from them. We will 
now ſhew, how ſomething may be learned from 
acts of ancient Councils: an error would not have 
been condemned, if it had not actually exifed ; 
not merely becauſe it might exiſt: this we may at 
all times take for granted; but a difficulty ſome- 
times ariſes from errors being condemned without 
any mention of the names of thoſe, by whom they 
were held: however, circumſtances will ſometimes 
ſolve this difficulty.—One kind of order of Coun- 
cils ſhould be here mentioned particularly; that is, 
the order for re-baptizing Heretics, When any 
_ perſons had been baptized in a ſect, which was 
thought to have fomething radically and eſſentially 
wrong in the form of its baptiſm, if ſuch perſons 
wiſhed to quit that Sect, and come to the main 
Body of Chriſtians, or the Catholic Church, it was 
decreed, that they ſhould be baptized atreſh. Now, 
as regular baptiſm was in the name- of the Father, 
Son, "and Holy Gliaſt, re-baptizing muſt be owing 
to an omiſſion of ſomething? in this form; which 

would 


2 Of this before, Art. 1. Sect, 1v. and Art. 12. Sect. xLv. 
Art. 1. Sect. zv. 


— 
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- would be cauſed by ſome heterodox opinion; pro- 
bably either concerning the Son, or Holy Ghoſt ; but 
errors were more frequent and more likely to hap- 
pen concerning the latter, than the former. The 
ſcriptural ground of re-baptizing was what is re- 
corded Acts xix. 5. of baptizing, in the name of 
Jeſus, thoſe who had before only received © John's 
Baptiſm®.” . 
It may alſo be mentioned here, that ſeveral per- 
ſons, in different ages of the Church, ſeem to have 
run into an analogy between the Son of God and the 
Holy Ghoſt, with reſpe& to the union of 729 na- 
tures in one Perſon. So that, as the Word was 
made Fleſi and was © ſeut, the Holy Ghoſt became 
an human Comforter, or Paraclete. Some ſeem to 
have ſaid, that, as Chriſt ated with men as a Man, 
lo the Comforter, ſent by Chriſt, may be, and pro- 
bably is to be, a Man. The famous Peter Lombard 
might have an idea of this fort, when he made 
« a double Proceeding of the Holy Ghoſt; one tem- 
poral, the other eternal.—Here is fine ſcope for 
enthuſiaſm! a man of an heated imagination, who 
was ſettled in this notion, that there muſt be an 
human Comforter, or Holy Ghoſt, might find no 
great diſficulty in perſuading himſelf, that he was 
this human Comforter ;—and this ſeveral Fanatics 
ſeem to have done. But, when it is ſaid, that they 
pretended to be the Holy Ghoſt, the account ſeems 
to me rather inaccurate; they probably pretended 
to be nothing more than men, though each fancied 
himſelf the Comforter, or Paraclete. 
Thoſe, who have been leſs uſed to read the 
Scriptures in the original than in our Tranſlation, 
may not have ovierved, that the word Tagazanres, 


When 


© Mentioned in Lord King on the Creed, p. 318. 
© John 1x. 7. —et paſſim. 


. denten. 1. 14. quoted by Rogers on this Article, p. 25, 
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when applied to the Son of God, is rendered Ad- 
vocate, and when to the Holy Ghoſt, Comforter. 
Yet, though thele words are different, the funda- 
mental ideas are much the ſame. The Paraclete, 
who 1s above, pleads with the Father; the Paraclete, 
who is below, pleads with men: though the happi- 
neſs of mankind is the object of both. 

11. Thete things premiſed in general, we might 
divide our hi/orical oblervations into three parts: 
the firſt taking in the ff four Centuries, or per- 
haps part of the fifth.—the next relating to the 
eighth and ninth Centuries: the laſt regarding the 
age of the Reformation. _ 

We mutt not ſpeak of very early times of Chriſ- 
tianity without difidence ; but {till it ſeems as if it 


might be uſeful to mention, in a curſory way, that 


Simon Magus has been charged with making the 
pretenſions now deſcribed. —Menaider, his follow - 
er, was thought worthy of notice? on account of 
his errors, and particularly on account of his ſay ing, 
that baptiſm was valid if adminiſtered in the name 
of Menander. — Montanus is {aid by Auguſtin * to 


have called himſelf Paraclete, and to have affirmed, 


that the promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt was fulfilled in 
him : as Comforter, I ſuppoſe. He is allo ſaid to 
have baptized his foilowers in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Montanus; which receives ſome 
confirmation from his Followers being ordered, by 


| wo 
f Aug. Her. 1. Simon affirmed © poſteà' (after he had given 


the Law as Moſes, and appeared on earth as Chriſt) “ ſe in 


linguis igneis ſpiritum ſantum ſuper Apoſtolos veniſſe.“ 

s What Bingham ſays, 11. 3. 5. 1 have found confirmed by 
. writers on Hereſies; Aug. Theod. Philaſter, &c. Aug calls 

Montanus's Se& Cataphryges, No 26. Avg. makes Cataphrypes 
different from Petuxiani; but Lardner makes them the ſame, 
the latter name from a village in Phrygia, which the Montanifts 
held ſacred; a ſort of Jeruſalem. Aug. indeed mentions, that 
fome perſons thought them the ſame, . N 

b Har, 20. 
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two Councils', to be re-baptized. Sometimes he 
uſed to put the name of one of his Propheteſſes, 
(Priſcilla and Maximilla), inſtead of his own; (could 
this be in baptizing females? — Mani has been 
charged with making the pretenſions here ſpoken 
of; (to be Paraclete;) but Lardner defends him; 
and lays, that he pretended to nothing more than 
communication with the Deity. We have had his 
Trinity * before: he ſuppoſed the reſidence of the 
third Perſon to be in the Air; a thing not unlikely 
to occur.— His oriental philoſophy did not imme- 
diately ſuggeſt this; in that, the Spirits are ſaid to 
be called Qwre', or lights; to which St. Johit's * ule 
of the word Light may refer. 

Chriſtians have been ſaid to judaize, when they 
have uſed the word Spiritus in the ſenſe, in which 
the Jews ut.d MN, for an energy of God, particu- 
larly that by which the Prophets propheſied. Its 
ſenſe in Acts“ ſometimes ſeems to approach to this. 

The connexion between Paul of Samoſata, Mar- 
cellus, and Photinus, has been ſhewn * under the 
tecond Article. Their works not being extant, we 
may aim at a general idea of them all taken toge- 
ther. They ſeem to have held, that the Holy Spirit 
in Scripture does not mean a Perſon, but ſome 
efficacy of God; ſome effect of his goodneſs, ſome 
ſpecimen of his divine power, which probably it 
fometimes does. — Auguſtin {ays?, that the Pauliani 
were ordered by the Council of Nice to be re- bap- 
tized;—but the acts of that Council are not all 
extant?, nor does it, I think, appear what it was, 
which vitiated the Paulian Baptiſm. 


Origeu's 


i That of Laodicea, and the firſt of Conſtantinople. 

* Sect. 111. of Appendix to Book 1. 

1 Michaelis, Sect. 100, p. 245, Quarto. m John i. 4, 9. 

n Acts xix. 0. o Art. 11. Set. vil, p Her. 44. 

4 The Creed, Syncdical Epiſtle, and 20 Canons, remain, 
Lard. Vol. 4. p. 191. 
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Orige's works have been ſo mangled and inter- 
polated, that I will only recommend it to the Stu- 
dent not to depend abſolutely on any Angle paſſage 
of his works, in points which have been much 
diſputed; except he ſhould with to enter fully into 

the ſubject, and then I would refer him to Huet's 
Origeniana. 
The Sabelliaus, of whom we have ſpoken * before, 


were to be re-baptiſed*; but their particular form 


of baptiſm is not extant: and the Priſci/lianifts have 
been reckoned a ſpecies of Sabellians*. 


Lactantius has been mentioned before. 

The Ariaus were ſo much engaged in controverſy 
about the Son of God, that they attended 5 in 
fixing a doctrine concerning the Holy Ghoſt : 
| Auguſtin ſays? of them, that hey called Um 
ce creaturam creaturæ; which, by the way, allows 
to the Son a creative power. This agrees too with 
Epiphanius*, and might be taken from him. HowW-- 
ever, only the Eunomiaus, of the Arian ſects, ſeem 
to have been re-baptized by. the Catholics. They 
baptized into the Death of Chriſt only; Fog 
the following was a form aſcribed to ſome of them; 
—1n the name of the uncreated God, the created 
God, and the ſanctifying Spirit, created by the 
created Son. - | 

But the Chriſtians moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
oppoſition to the Holy Spirit, were the followers 
of Macedonius; called on that account wveparopayer. 
Macedonius was a Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
and depoſed by a Council there in the year 360 ; 
his followers were the more noticed tor their hete- 

rodoxy 

r Art. 1. Se. Iv. 


s Seventh Canon of firſt Council of Conſtantinople, 


t Aug. Hær. 70, end. Alſo Art. 1. Sect. Iv. 
u Art, 1. Sect. iv. x Hr. 49. 


See Lard. Works, Vol. 4, p. 113. 
2 See Bingham, 11. 3. 10, Rom. vi. 3. 
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rodoxy in regard to the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe they 
Were orthodox with regard to the Son, and la 
urge, in their own defence, that they received the 
whole of the Nicene Creed*, What the preciſe idea 
of the Macedonians was, we do not ſeem to know 
certainly : Auguſtin reckons them only Semi. arians; 
and Sozomen * ſays, that they looked upon the 
Holy Ghoſt as a kind of Servant; diane xas b rn- 
erm: but our Reformatio Legum only fays*, illum 
pro Deo non agnoſcentes; ſpeaking of thoſe Chriſ- 
tians, who conſpire with Macedonius "NH the 
Holy Ghoſt. 
111. We will now take ſome notice of the dif- 
putes of the erg/th and ninth Centuries; Moſheim, 
a profefſed Hiſtorian, acknowledges®, that the ori- 
gin of them © 1s covered with perplexity and 
doubt ;” and the occaſion and riſe of a diſpute ge- 
nerally influences the whole of it: ſo that, if the 
occaſion is doubtful, there will be doubts and dif- 
ferent opinions concerning the reft. What opt- 
nion I have formed of this part of Hiſtory, from 
the materials which have come in my way, I will 
give you frankly. In the fourth, ſifth, and fixth 
centuries, various diſputes took place with the fol- 
lowers of Macedonins, with reſpect to the nature 
and proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt: it might be par- 
ticularly mentioned, with a view to what followed, 
that, fo ſoon as the years 430 and 431, in the 
Councils of Alexandria and Epheſus, it was de- 
clared, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Son 
as well as from the Father. In order to terminate 
theſe diſputes, the Church in general made a fort 
of ſettlement or determination what ſhould be ac- 
counted the Catholic doctrine; ; and, to avoid far- 
ther 
2 See Lord King, p. 319, from Epiphanius. 


b Lib. 24. Cap. 27. De Harefibus, Cap. 6. 
? Moſheim, Vol, 2. Svo. p. 268. 
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ther adjuſtings of formularies, agreed, that nothing 
ſhould from that time be added to thoſe then un- 
der conſideration. It is probable that, at that 
time, the queſtion, whether the Holy Ghoſt ſhould 
be ſpoken of as proceeding from the Father and 


the Son, (Filioque is the famous word) did not 


occur to mens minds; Filioque was no? in the Creeds, 
though it was not new. The Students in the 
Weſtern Church ſeem to have ere long contracted 
an opinion, that it was proper for them to profeſs 
in a Creed, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from 
the Son : they therefore inſerted (or one might ſay, 
refored*) Filioque, meaning, probably, no harm: 
—and then the Eaſtern Church thought as little 
of complaining, as the Weſtern of offending. At- 
terwards, however, contentions for worldly grau- 
deur produced contentions about theological truth, 
Rome and Conſtantinople were Rivals; not only 
for imperial, but for ſpiritual pre-eminence.—The 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople ſtiled himſelf Epiſcoprs 
Acumenicus: Gregory the Great, Biſhop of Rome, 
was more lowly in the title he aſſumed; he was 
Servus ſervorum*” ſcilicet Dei; but, in his pre- 
tenſions to authority, he was equally ambitious. 


The Patriarch was the head of the Eaſtern Church; 


the Pope of the Weſtern.— This rivalſhip made 


the Churches ſeek occaſions of blaming each other; 


and thus the inſertion of Filioque came to be com- 


plained »of as a breach of Faith. It was defended 


by the Weſtern Church, becauſe the word con- 


tained right dofrine; this was enough to make the 
Eaſtern Church diſpute the doctrine; they did ſo, 
and the diſpute ſtill ſubſiſts, and ſtill c- uses a ſepa- 


ration 


e See Long's Councils, p. 104. 

f Bp. Hallifax's 0 on Prophecy. — Ser. 11th, p. 347, 
Note; where he ſhews, that Vicarius Dei, means the fame 
with Servus ſervorum Dei.“ 
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ration betwixt the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches. 
—One Pope (Leo 3d.) did once, for the ſake of 
peace, order Filiogne to be put out of the Creed, 
at the ſame time ratifying the doctrine, which it 
comprehends;—bur he could only prevail in thoſe 
Churches, which were under his moſt immediate 
inſpection; and that only for a time. The obfti- 
nate reſiſtance of the Greek or Eaſtern Church to 
the inſertion of Filioque, is the more likely to be 
owing to ſome worldly conſiderations, as ſeveral of 
the Greek Fathers have the doctrine i in their works, 
cleariy exprefſed® 

iv. The doctrine, which has the beſt claim to 
be called Catholic, is that, which our Church pro- 
feſſes: but, in the age of the Reformation, when 
every one was heated, and eager to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, ſome extravagancies broke forth; ſome of 
the old enthuſiaſtic pretenſions ſhewed themſelves 
again, Moſheim does not ſay, that Servetus® pre- 
tended to be the Paraclete, but I think others do : 
and Je ſays, that Servetus pretended to a divine 
commiſſion to explain genuine Chriſtianity, which 
had been long lo/f.—Gentilis's ſcheme before men- 
tioned makes the Holy Spirit diſtinct from the di- 
vine eſſence; he has alſo been ſaid to deny, that the 
Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son“. 

In the Book mentioned in the Introduction to 
the Articles, called a wecefſary Doctrine, &c. the 
words made uſe of ſeem calculated to expreſs both 
the perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt and his being ® 
an energy. He is holy and © holineſſe 7elfe;”— 
« full of all goodnefle and benignitie, yea goodneſſe 
ilſelſe; and ſo, © charitie itſelfe. — In the Refors- 


matio 
See Nicholls on this Article. e Cyril, and Baſil. 


t Index, Servetus. i Art. 11. Sect. x iv. 


k Long's Councils, p. 104. * Introd, to Book 1 v. Sect. Iv. 
m See on the Crede. 
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matio * Legum, thoſe were to be ſubject to all the 
pains and penalties of Hereſy, who denied the Di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghoſt.—Yet our preſent Article 
was not in thoſe of 1552; perhaps the main ſub- 
ſtance of it was conſidered as already in the firſt 
Article; but, as that did not then prevent the ſecond 
from being made ſeparately, ſo neither need it have 
prevented the fifth: though there is certainly more 
' treſh matter in the ſecond, than in the fifth. 
The Socinians, though they changed their lan- 
guage concerning the Fon of God, ſeem always to 
have denied the Perſonality of the Spirit. Even in 
their od Catechiſm, we have Spiritus Sanctus eſt 
Virtus Dei.” And the Racoviag catechiſm ſays the 
ſame', and denies, that the Holy Spirit is “ in 
Deitate Perſonam.” 
_ Laſtly, Moſheim * mentions Paul Maty as hav- 
ng publiſhed at the Hague, in 1729, an hypo- 
het, that the Holy Ghoſt has o natures, as 
before * mentioned; which hypotheſis he 1s ſaid to 
have adopted from Dr. Thomas Burner. | 
I think, pretenſions to being the Paraclete were 
not uncommon amongſt the enthuſiaſtic Arabapriſts 
in the age of the Reformation, but I have no in- 
ſtances before me at preſent. _ 
v. Having finiſhed our Hiſtory, we come to 
the Explanation: which will be confined to the 
meaning of the ferm Holy Ghoft, or Spirit of God.-— 
The Holy Spirit is the ſame as the Spirit of God. — 
* The Holy One” was one of the names of God. 
Luke i. 49, we have Holy is his Name.” 


When 


n De Hzreſibus, Cap. 6. Cap. 6, p. 167, Edit. 1651. 


P Index, Marty. The account 15 rather Maclaine' s, but from 
a work of Moſheim's. 


4 Sett. firſt of this Article. 
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When we compare tins Article concerning the 
Holy Ghoſt with the ſecond concerning the Son, 
this ſeems the more dificult as to the principal term 
made uſe of; but I much queſtion whether it ought 
to ſeem ſo, Ghoſt is only (as appears from Skin- 
ner's Lexicon) an old word for Spirit; and of ſpirit 
we talk continually ; and, though there may be 
ſomething in it, which is unintelligible, yet there is 
alſo ſomething that is clear. Whenever we uſe 
any word familiarly, it is to expreſs ſomething, 
which very frequently comes in our way: and io 
long as we keep to that, which occaſioned its being 
uſed, it is 1ntelligible ; though there is nothing ſo 
plain but we may perplex ourſelves about it, if we 
endeavour to view it on that hide, which is hid 
from vs in ordinary life. 

Now, as God calls the ſecond Perſon of the Holy 
Trinity his Soy, in order to give us ſome faint idea | 
ot his Nature, by comparing what we cannot com- 
prehend with what is familiar to us z—it is highly 
probable, that, when he calls the third Perſon his 
Spirit, he means to anſwer the fame purpoſe ; to 
give us ſome obſcure conception of his nature, by 
comparing him to ſomething, of which we ſpeak 
familiarly every day.,—It is our buſineſs then to 
take both the words So and Spirit in that view of 
them, which is moſt familiar to us; otherwiſe we 
pervert their meaning. Son and Spirit may both 
be made unintelligible. Though we can talk to 
the plaineſt man about his Son, there are inexpli- 
cable myſteries in Generation; in like manner, 
though every man knows, that he has Liſe to be 
preſerved, and a. Sau to be ſaved, nothing is eaſier 
than to loſe ourſelves in metaphyſical labyrinths 

about Spirit; the popular ſenſe and views of Son 
and Spirit are the only right ones 1n reading the 
Holy Scriptures. 

But 
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But though we ſay, that, in getting an idea of 
the Spirit of God, we ought not to think metaphy- 
ſically, but think, or rather /ee!, popularly; yet 
we do not fay, that the word Spirit has only one 
ſingle ſenſe, either in ordinary diſcourſe, or in Scrip- 
ture. The moſt familiar terms have often- more 
meanings than one; eſpecially if they denote things, 
which are not the objects of our ſenſes. —The way 
to inveſtigate thoſe different meanings is, with com- 
mon men, to truſt to common ſenſe and common 
feelings; but, with thinking and philoſophical men, 

it is to trace out the natural progre/ion of our 
thoughts and feelings; if we could find out that 
progreſſion, different meanings would not perplex 
or embarraſs the mind. One proof, that affixing 
different ſenſes to one word is owing to ſuch pro- 
greſſion, is this: that in different languages, the ſame 
train of ideas is expreſſed by a fingle word in each; 
—M has the ſame meanings, or nearly all, with 
reha, and with ſpiritus; which could not be, 
except the mind affixed the meanings by ſome acts 
common to all men. If a new idea occurs, which 
is independent of other ideas, we give it a new name; 
but, if an idea occurs by means of its connexion 
with another idea, we more eaſily make ſome uſe 
of a known word, than invent one quite new; 
except indeed our two ideas are to be contradiſtin- 
guiſhed; in that caſe, we are ſure to uſe two dif- 
ferent names, though we may not in other caſes.— 
The connexion of ideas is a curious thing; it is only 
by experience and obſervation, that we can judge 
how one idea introduces another. — Mr. Hume ſeems 
to have given this matter due attention: he ob- 
ſerves*, that one idea introduces another by re- 
ſemblance, contiguity, and cauſution. Let us ſee h 2 
this 


* Inquity— Underſtanding, Sect. 3. 
Vor, il. E E 
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this has place in the different ſignifications of the 
word Spirit; —remarking firſt, that, as all our ideas 
are acquired originally by ſenſation, the primitive 
ſignification of every word muſt be mn Which 
is the object of our ſenſes. 
VI. 1. Then it ſeems as if the primitive mean- 
ing of the word Spiritus were a current of air, or a 
_ wind. In this ſenſe MN, wvevue, ſpiritus, are uſed 
Job. i. 19. John uu. 8. 
2. It may be owing to reſemblance, that ſpiritus 
means breath; that important current of air, which 
proceeds from the lungs. Spiritus and ſpiro are 
related in Latin, like Tvwvps and ww in Greek, — 
If any one choſe to call this the primitive ſenſe, 1 
ſhould not contead with him; both this. and the 
laſt meaning belong to the /en/es; and the mind 
might be led by reſemblance from either of them 
to the other: Twve ſignifying breath, 1 Kings xvii. 
17,—Job xvii. 1. &. 

When words come to expreſs things uot ob- 
jefts of ſenſe, they do it by ſome kind of compariſon: 
and compariſon implies reſemblance, Here we 
ſhould oblerve, that, when any words are fir trans- 
ferred (peraPrporras) to ſtand for new ideas, by 
compariſon, all men, that write or ſpeak accurately, 
keep up in their minds a conſtant reference to the 
original proper idea. Such an one would not ſay, 
a man had ſagacity to /ee a thing, but that he had 
ſagacity to ſmell it out, or find it out: thus the 
word ſpirit has always, at leaſt after its firſt tranſla- 
tion (as Cicero would call it), a tacit reference to 
moving as a current, or proceeding forth as breath*. 


In 


$ Janius calls this the primitive ſenſe of GAH. And Breath 
comes before © air, wind,” Ormerod, p. 53, on Prieſtley. 
t The Schoolmen uſed to call proceeding, Siration. (Burnet. ) 
Acts ii. 2. a ruſming mi icht y. wind accompanies it. When a 


Being 
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In this way, proceeding may have come to be uſed, 
probably, with regard to the Holy Spirit ;—at leaſt, 
how far proceeding implies this idea, ſhould be 
attentively conſidered. 

4. Breath is the cauſe of Life : the cauſa ſine qua 
non. Hence it becomes natural to uſe breath for 
Life, and loſing breath, or ſpirit, for loſing Life: 

we call it expiring. And in Scripture eemvvce", 
and ame ro wvtupuc are uſed in the ſame manner. 
To expire, is the ſame thing as to give up the Ghoſt, 
Breath is uſed for Life, in many paſſages of Scrips 
ture 
But, when we die, we not only loſe life, but 
all our incorporeal faculties ; underſtanding, will, 
affections; theſe therefore, taken collectively, are 
ſometimes denoted by the fame name. This col- 
lection of the incorporeal qualities of each man is 
ſometimes called his ſoul; as making a part of the 
man: and ſo ſpirit, in one ſenſe, becomes ſynony- 
mous with Soul, or Mind: though ſometimes 


there may be occaſion to ſeparate Soul into qui 
and vs, animal and intelligent. 


6. The ſoul, or ſpirit, being ſuppoſed to have 
quitted the Body, 15 conceived as having a ſeparate 


exiſtence, or as being a diſtinct Perſon or Agent; 
h though, for 4 while, It 18 conceived, as well as the 


Body, 


Being has been called the don, to call his derivation by the term 
Generation, is only going on, with the /ame idea; it cannot be 
called any thing eso: ſo, when a Being has been called Spirit, 
his derivation will, of courſe, be called ſomething different from 
generation, more nearly belonging to a current of air. 

Luke xxul. 46. 
* Matt. xxvii. 50. See alſo Acts vii. 59, and James ii. 26. 
Y The end of the Pſalms. (mage mon) Eccleſ. iii. 19.— 
eva oppoſed to Jararog—&c. 1 Kings xvii. 17. might Le 
here as well as before, under the ſecond ſenſe, ( mrvpa.) 
z 1 Cor. ii. 11. former part of the verſe: Rom. viu, 16. 
 AQs vii. 59. may belong to our fifth or fixth obſervation, 
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Bady, to belong to the Man. Thus it 1s faid, kis 
body is buried? in peace, but his foul liveth for 
evermore, Heb. xi. 23. we read of © the ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect; but Luke xxiv. 37. 
and 39, Spirit is ſpoken of as more independent; 
<« 2 Spirit,” that is a Man's Spirit, © hath not fleſh 
and bones.”—And in this ſenſe we ſpeak of the 
Habitations, or receptacles, of our Souls or Spirits. 

7. From calling the incorporeal part of Man 
ſpirit, we are led, by reſemblance, to give the name 
to any incorporeal agent whatſoever; to make a 
genus or ſpectes of Spirits, And thus we ſay © God 
is a * Spirit,” and,“ he maketh his Angels Spirits“.“ 
Nor is it neceſlary, that incorporeal beings ſhould 
have any particular moral character, in order to be 
called by this name: there are not only good but 

vil Spirits. 

8. It is not material, but we may as well add, 
that the Spirit is ſometimes * oppoſed to the Letter. 
In this caſe, the Letter is compared to the Body, 
and the Meaning to the animal Soul, or buyn.— 
This ſenſe may be conceived therefore to branch 
off from the fourth ſenſe; and indeed it is only 
mentioned in order to ſhew, that, from any of our 
ſenſes, others may divaricate, which it is not to our 
e to ſpecify. 

And now, from the inſtances given by the way, 
it muſt appear, that the language of the Scripture 
is accommodated to the natural feelings and opera- 
tions of the ſuman mind. But this will appear 
more fully, if we recollect, that the ſacred writers 
do not only comply with our imperfect conceptions 
in ſpeaking of things 4uman, but in their deſcrip- 
tions of the actions and qualities of the Supreme 


Being. 


2 Imitated from Eccleſiaſticus xliv, 14. d John iv. 24» 
F PIT. . O66 alſo 1 Pet. iii. 19. 4 2 Cor, iii. 6. 
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Being.— 1. The inviſible in/uence exerciſed by God 
on the Heart of Man, is illuſtrated by being com- 
pared to the Vind: as in John ili. 8, where Tvevpx 
is firſt tranſlated © wind,” and then, * Spirit.” — 
2. (and 4.) Breath 1s not only very frequently put 
for Life, (which is ſometimes called © the breath 
of life”) but God himſelf is ſaid, in giving life, 
to breathe into © man's noſtrils the breath of life. 
And the Son of God performs * the ac of breathing, 
emblematically, when he bids his Diſciples to re- 
ceive the holy weuea the Chriſtian life —3. The 
Spirit is {aid to proceed, in what way, remains to 
be confidered®.—;, The mind* of the Lord” is 
ſexeral times mentioned in Scripture: the original 
being ſometimes wvevun, and ſometimes ves : let 
any one compare Rom. xi. 34. with the 2d Chap. 
of 1 Cor. from the roth verſe, and he will acknow- 
ledge the propriety of our preſent method of inveſti- 
_ gating the Divine mind, by a compariſon with the 
human. | 
6. The Spirit of God is ſometimes ſpoken of as 
a diſtin& Perſon; but this, having been queſtioned, 
muſt be referved for the Prof: though we may 
mention a ſenſe, in which Tvevus is taken by a great 
number of Chriſtians.—To thoſe, who acknowledge 
the perſonality of the Holy Spirit, we may ſay here, 
that, when the Spirit of God is ſpoken of as a diſ- 
. tint Perſon, It is ſo as to be conſiſtent with the 
unity of God; in like manner as we ſpeak of the 
Spirit of a man, fo as to be conſiſtent with the 
Unity of a Man. 
7. God is a © Spirit. 
It 


© Gen. ii. 7. n Core. f John xx. 22, 
John xv. 26. n See p. 434, Note. 

i Lev. xxiv. 12.— Rom. xi. 34.— 1 Cor. ii. 16. 
* John iv. 24. 
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It may be a ſeparate remark, that in Scripture 
the word Spirit often ſtands for the efficacy, effects, 
or, as it is uſual to ſpeak, the Gifts of the Spirit. 
This may eaſily happen by cauſation; but, whether 
we have a ſenſe of /pirit in common life anſwering to 
this, will perhaps be doubted. In other. things, 
the ſame word, which ſignifies the cauſe, is put alſo 
to denote the cell. * This is your kindneſs,” means 
often © this is the efe# of your kindneſs ;'—the 
Greek word, which ſignifies the pangs of parturition, 
is uſed alſo for the young brought forth.—Whether | 
Spirit, in the ſenſe of vivacity or animation, will 
be reckoned to come under this remark, I do not 
determine. The gifts of the Spirit mentioned in 
| Scripture, are either miraculous porwers, or good 
difpofitions. The gift of 7. __ feems ſometimes 
to take the name of the Holy Spirit or Ghoſt, by 
way of eminence, as it was conferred firf in a moſt 
firiking manner, and ſerved afterwards almoſt to 
diſtinguiſh Chriſtians from Heathens, as well as to 
propagate the Chriſtian Religion. In this ſenſe 
may be taken the expreſſion, whether there #2 
any Holy Ghoſt; ; —compare Acts xix, 2. with 
vili. 16. 
On the whole, hope it appears, that the Au- 
thor of the Chriſtian Revelation, by calling the 
third Perſon in the Holy Trinity his Spirit, or 
the Holy Spirit, did not intend to increaſe our per- 
plexity, but 7/lu/rate to us what we cannot directly 
comprehend, by a compariſen with that, which we 
conſtantly ſpeak of as familiar.—And this is all that 
J can conceive neceffary to be ſaid, in explanation 
of our preſent Article. 
V1I., I therefore now proceed to the Proof. 
All 


L Qows dee, eg: fee Parkhurſt's Lexicon Gon, ſenſe Ii; 
or du. 
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All the propoſitions of this Article may be re- 
88 to four. 

The Holy Ghoſt is ſet forth to us in Scrip- 
pins as a Per ſon, or Agent. 

2. We are authorized to ſay, that he proceedeth 
from the Father.. 

3. Alſo, that he proceedeth from the Son. 

4. It is the meaning of Scripture, that Chriſ- 
tians ſhould treat this Perſon as Divine. 5 

VIII. 1. The Holy Ghoſt is ſet forth to us in 
Scripture as a Perſon. It muſt be owned, that this 
Propoſition is not expreſsly mentioned in our pre- 
ſent Article; but yet it is clearly implied 1 in it, and 
expreſſed in the firſt Article. 

The following paſſages repreſent the Holy Ghoſt 
as a Perſon. Matt. xit. 32.—xxvi. 19.— John 
xiv. 16, 26.— Xvi. 8, 13 Rom. viii. 26.—1 Cor. 
X11, 11,—Eph. iv. 30”,—1 John v. 5*%.—Veneer 
obſerves (p. 113), that the J Spirit 15 polen 
to evil Spirits; who are Perſons. 

IX. 2. This Perſon is rightly . in any 
Chriſtian confeſſion of Faith, to proceed from the 
Father. This appears by John xiv. 26.—Xv. 26. 
—and 1 Pet. 1. 12. where the word © Heaven is 
equivalent to the Lord of Heaven.—lIt appears alſo 
by all thoſe paſſages, in which the Holy Ghoſt is 
called the © Spirit of God,” or the “ Spirit of the 
Lord:” as Matt iii, 16.— Ads v. 9.—1 Cor. ii. 
10, 11, 14.—1 Cor. iii. 16.—1 Cor. vi. 19.—For, 
if the Spirit of God did manifeſt his influence on 
earth, he muſt have proceeded from Gd. If you 
ſay, that is not from the Friher; I anſwer, if it 
was from God, and not from the Father, it muſt 
pe from the Father and the Sou, as the Article 

ſays. 
n See Dr. Prieſtley's Familiar Illuſtration, p. 36. | 
„ See Art. 11, Set, XVII. o See Parkhurſt, T1evp as 
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ſays. The Holy Ghoſt, however, is called the 
Spirit of the Father, Matr. x. 20.—And the ſame 
in * Rom. viii. 11. 

x. 3. The Holy Ghoſt ought to be confeſſed 
by Chriſtians to have proceeded from the Son. — 
John xv. 26. is of itſelf a ſufficient call upon 
Chriſtians to acknowlege this. But we may add 
the authority of John xvi. 7.—xx. 23.—and Acts 
11. 33.—As alſo of thoſe paſſages, in which the 
Holy Spirit is called the Spirit of Chri/?, as Rom. 
viii. 9.—Gal. iv. 6.—Phll. i. 19.—1 Pet. i. 11; 
arguing as about the Spirit of the Father. —Theſe 
texts ſeem quite ſufficient to juſtify the Weſtern 
Church, in point of Doctrine, for inſerting Filioque 
in the Creed: though, with Biſhop Burnet, we 
would judge the Eaſtern Church with candour.— 
Two of the texts proving the proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt from the Son, prove alſo the proceſ- 
ſion from the Father; namely John xv. 26. and 
Rom. viii. 9. Does not this look as if the Holy 
Spirit 8 be ſaid to proceed from either, or both, 

as was moſt ſuitable to circumſtances ?—and is not 
that a farther proof of the propriety of our ſpeaking 
as we do of the Holy Trinity? 

XI. 4. It is the meaning of vefiptare, that 

Chriſtians ſhould confider the Holy Ghoſt and 
treat him as Divine. One ſingle paſſage of St. 
Paul ſeems ſufficient to prove this: namely 1 Cor. 
Ii. 11. ſince, according to all our notions, which he 
well knew who was both the Author of our Na- 
ture and of Revelation, as the Soul or Spirit of 
Man 1s human, the Spirit of God muſt be divine.— 
But we might uſe the plan, which we uſed in the 
ſecond® Article; and prove the Divinity of the ird 
Perſon of the Holy Trinity, as we proved that of 
the /econd, 1. The Holy Ghoſt is called eternal, 


Heb. 
p Art- 11. Sect. xvi. 
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Heb. ix. 14.— 2. For creative power, ſee Gen. i. 
2.—3. We have inſtances of his Power, equivalent 
to a power of preſerving; 1 Pet. iii. 18. he is ſaid 
to have raiſed Chriſt from the dead-—4. His omni- 
preſence 18 frequently mentioned, John xvi. 13. 
He is to gude us into all zruth.e He is to be a 
Comforter, not to one Chriſtian, but all.—-5. His 
Omniſcience ſufficiently appears from his omnipre- 
ſence; and from his being Guide and Comforter 
to all Chriſtians, which may be to all men. Andi 
Cor. vi. 19. we are told, that our Bodies are inha- 
bited by him as a Temple by its Deity, Beſides, 
He who 1s called the Mind or Spirit of God, an 
omniſcient Being, muſt be omniſcient. 1 Cor. ii. 
11.—6. Laſtly, He is a proper object of wor/hrp ; 
ſo muſt every one be, who has properly a Temple. 
Matt. xxviu. 19. implies this; Rom. ix. 1. is a 
kind of Oath.—2 Cor. x11. 14. a Benediction. 
HhHeſides what proof ariſes under this plan, we 
may urge, that Blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt _ 
implies that he is divine.—-Eſpecially as it is an 
unpardonablèe (in, either abſolutely, or comparatively. 
In Acts v. the 3d verſe compared with the 4th, 
ſeems a full proof, that we ought to conſider the 
Holy Ghoſt as God. —As alſo 1 Cor. 11. 16. © the 
temple of God” compared with 1 Cor. vi. 19. © the 
temple of the Holy Ghoſt.” 
Suppoſing it made out in general, that the Holy 
Ghoſt is God, there needs not any particular proot, 
that he © is of one ſubſtance, majeſty, and glory 
with the Father and the Son.“ They have been 
proved divine, and the Unity of God is confeſſed. 
What was * before ſaid of infinite intimacy, may be 
applied here, with great propriety, to him who 
knows the mind of God; and perhaps received 


with | 


3 Art. 1. Sect. xv11. and Art. 11. Set. x xi. 
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with the leſs difficulty, on account of the freedom 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the imperfections of matter. 
_ x11. Here then I cloſe the direct prof of the 
truth of our Article. We muſt next proceed to 
the indirect proof, or to anſwering objefions :—not 
that we need examine every objection; we may con- 
tent ourſelves, as under the fecond Article, with 
. armiag ourſelves in ſuch a manner, that we may be 
able to reſiſt any particular attack as occaſion may 

require. | 3 
XIII. I. We will take notice of what our ad- 
verſaries fay, with regard to rhetorical perſonifica- 
tion, or Proſopopaia, The Holy Ghoſt, ſay they, 
is no more a Perſon, than Charity, or Sit; or than 
the Wind, which © bloweth where it liſteth.“ 
« Charity* ſuffereth long, and is kind,” &c ; that 
15, the charitable man ;—his actions are, by Proſo- 
popæia, aſcribed to the virtue,—Szn deceived St. 
Paul (or ſome one in whoſe perſon he ſpeaks) and 
flew* him: that is, ſinful principles, aſcribed rhe- 
torically to Sin as a Perſon, In like manner, they 
urge, that what is ſaid to be done by the Spirit, 
is really done by an inſpired * man :—or elſe by God 
himſelf*, whole energy, or virtus, is perſonified — 
We own, that the Spirit does not always mean a 
Perfon, in ſpeaking of Deity, any more than 
 Fv6vja%, in what is faid of man. We might own 
farther, that thoſe, who profeſs the perſonality of 
the Spirit, may ſometimes take paſlages as im- 

plying that perſonality, which really do not; — but 
that, which chiefly keeps us to our old opinion, 
fill remains;—1t is, that there are ſome paſſages of 
Scripture, which, ſuppoſing them figurative, would 
neither have rhetorical beauty, nor in truth, com- 
mon 


r John iii. 8. by Cor. Xill, 4. Rom. vi. 11. 
Acts x. 19.—xiii. 2. x 4. Pet. ü, 18, _ 
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mon ſenſe. In Rom. vii. 26, 27?, the Father 
muſt make interceſſion to himſelf; or the Saints 
for themſelves: In John xv. 26. Chriſt muſt ſend 
the Father from the Father; and according to John 
Xv1. 13. he muſt ſpeak not of himſelf, but only 
what was dictated to him. —Biſhop Pearſon dwells 
on John xvi. 14. He hall receive of mine, and 
ſhall ſhew it unto you.” God, in the Socinian ſenſe 
of the word, could not receive of Chriſt's; nor 

could an inſpired man ſhew it unto himſelf. === 

How then, you will ſay, fall we know, when a 
real perſon is ſpoken of, and when one merely rhe- 
torical ?—from particular circumſtances; as in the 
inſtances now produced. We could ſometimes 
judge from the general ſtile of the compoſition or 
paſſage, of which any doubtful expreſſion made a 
part; the whole air or manner of an eloquent paſſage 
is very different from that of an argumentative or 
| hiſtorical one. — But, if there were 1 criterion, which 
would take away all doubt in all caſes, no argu- 
ment would ariſe againſt what we have ſaid; we 
every day allow, that ſome things are Beautiful and 
proper, other things deformed and improper; yet 
no criterion ſeems yet diſcovered, by which, in all 
caſes, we can diſtinguiſh beauty or propriety be- 
yond a doubt. Nay, all men are not yet come 
into one criterion of Virtue; may we not venture 
to fay, nevertheleſs, that fome things are right, 
and others wrong ? 

XIV. 2. Again, it may be urged, how can the 
Holy Spirit proceed from the Son, if, in many places, 
the Spirit 1s deſcribed as ſuperior to the Son? Places 
of this * fort are Matt. i. 20,—Iv. 1.—xii. 28, 32.— 

"John 


There is ſomething about this paſſage in Short Defence 
of the Atonement; p. 85. 
| ® Neforius cited ſome of theſe paſſages againſt the Arians; alſo 
1 Tim. iii. 16. «juſtified in the Spirit.“ See Cyril's 4th book 
againſt Neſtorius, Vol. 6. p. 103. 
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John i. 33.—AQs i. 2.—But, in ſuch an economy 
as that Seferibed in the doctrine of the Trinity, it 
may happen, that any one perſon, who has an 
office, may be ſpoken of ſometimes as ſuperior, 
tometimes as inferior to another: in general, he 
who gives a commiſſion, is ſuperior to him who 
receives it: and therefore, if either the Sou or the 
Holy Ghoft take upon him ſome commiſſion from the 
Deity, he, in executing that commiſſion, may be 
conſidered as inferior to that Being, who appoints 
to it or, a Perſon of the Holy Trinity 1 in office, 
though he be divine, 15, as in that * office, below 
Divinity. I would not fix upon this ſolution po- 
fitively, but I think I dare recommend to the Stu- 
dent to make trial of it.—And I ſhould hope ſome 
advantage, as to the clearing up of . difficulties, 
might reſult from the experiment. 
xv. With regard to other objections, I will 
only refer to the general precautions mentioned un- 
der the ſecond * Article: I was ſo full upon them, 
that any one would eaſily apply them to the pre- 
ſent ſubject; that is, transfer them from the ſecond 
Perſon of the Holy Trinity, to the third: =a few 
biats will now be ſufficient. 1. Fallacies are apt 
to ariſe from not attending to be fate, in which 
the Holy Ghoft is ſuppoſed to be, when any thing 
is ſaid of him. 2. Or, particularly, from not ob- 
ferving, whether he 1s ſpoken of in his divine, or 
his efficzal capacity. 3. If in the latter, it is to be 
kept in mind, that the Faiher and the Sou may then 
be {aid to conſtitute the Dey, while that cafe con- 
tinues; and therefore that it may be a matter of 
indifference, whether the Holy Ghoſt be ſaid to 
proceed from the Father, or the Son, or both. 4. 
Partial or zncomplete quotations may miſlead on any 
ſubject whatfoever. 5. As the word Spirit has ſo 
many 


2 See Art, 11, Set, xx XIII. d Art. 11. Set. xxx. 
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many ſenſes, that kind of fallacy, which ariſes from 
implying, that, becauſe ſuch a word has ſuch a par- 
ticular ſenſe in one place, it cannot have a differ- 
ent ſenſe in another place, is one which may occur 
ſtill more frequently under this Article than under 
the ſecond. 6. The caution about attending to 
the vieros of thoſe, who are cited as witneſſes, or 
authorities, ſeems juſt of the ſame force here as 
before. 7. Subſtitution of the interpretation for the 
words interpreted, may be here alſo equally uſeful. 
Indeed, one ſubſtitution before © mentioned, did 
extend to our preſent ſubject.— Any one might 
{ubſtitute, either in Matt. xxviii. 19. or 1 John v. 
7. for the Holy Ghoſt, either the Virtus Dei of 
the Socinian Cutochifns, or emanation, or attivity, 
or any other word which was excluſive of perſonality. 

Xvi. The proof, direct and indirect, being 
now concluded, we come to the Application; con- 
ſiſting of the ſame parts as before. 

Firſt then we aſk, in what ſenſe a thinking man 
would, at this time, afſent to this Article. Con- 
ceive ſuch an one, in his retirement, informed as 
we now are, ſeriouſly examining, whether he could 
ſincerely ſubſcribe to it or not. Let me conſider,” 
he might ſay, to what J am about to give a ſo- 
lemn aſſent: of the Holy Ghojt I certainly have not 
a clear and diftinft idea; but is it poſſible, that I 
ſhould have? No; the nature of God muff be 
above the comprehenſion of man. Yet, when I 
am told, that the Being, in whom I am to believe, 
is to be conſidered by me as the Mind or Spirit of 
God, I underſtand this as an [/lu/ftration of ſome- 
thing in the Divine Nature, by a compariſon with 
ſomething kuman. An human mind [ do not un- 
derſtand 


That in the form of Baptiſin, Matt, xxvili. 19. Art. 11. 
Sect. xxxvii. "= 


4 This Article, Sect. ry. 
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derſtand perfectly, nor indeed an human body, 
nor any thing elſe; but prafically, I can ſpeak of 
it with eaſe and conſiſtency: the notion, in which 
I ſo ſpeak of it, is the one which I ought to have 
in view, when I compare it with the Divine Mind; 
elſe it is I, who make my own difhculties:—not 
that the moſt popular and practical way of viewing 
my own mind can make that, which is illuſtrated, 
even o clear as chat, by which the illuſtration is 
made. 
When I ſpeak of Spirit with regard to things 
human, the add has various ſenſes. So may it, 
when applied to things divine; —ſometimes it may 
denote things, which are effefts of the divine mind: 
be it ſo; yet, when I conſider a/l the paſſages of 
Scripture, in which Spirit occurs, I find ſome, 
which ſeem void of rational meaning, if I do not 
conceive the Holy Spirit to be a Perſon. I cannot, 
without the greateſt violence of interpretation, re- 
ject the perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt, and there- 
fore I do acknowledge it; — my ideas here are cer- 
tainly inadeguate; but ſo are they with reſpect to 
the Son of God; eſpecially when I conceive him 
independently of his human nature. 
© This incorporeal perſon is ſaid to e from 
the Deity; or from two Perſons, which (according 
to the Doctrine of the Trinity) may be conceived 
to conſtitute the Deity, when ty third Perſon is 
_ commiſſioned to execute any office; or from either 
of them; here again my ideas are inadequate; but 
yet, in /ome ſenſe, that the Holy Spirit proceeded, 
or was tent, or commiſſioned, 1s declared : and, if 
it had nor been expreſsly declared, it would have 
been implied: as that divine perſon, who was called 
the Son of God, muſt, of courſe, without any ae 
idea, be ſaid to be generated; fo He, who is called 
the Spirit, muſt, of courſe, be ſaid to have fone | 
7:1 an 
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ether derivation: to proceed, is as well as any thing 
elſe. How then might this be? I know not.— 
Might it be as breath proceeds? or © like a ruſhing 
mighty wind?” Might it be as an Ambaſſador is 
commiſſioned? I know not; and it procevly im- 
ports me not to know.” 

Of this Perſon things are affirmed in Scripture, 
which are peculiar to the Divinity himſelf.— Indeed, 
the ind of Cod muſt be divine. I therefore, with 
ſacred awe, acknowledge the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt; in ſuch a way, that it may be conſent with 
the Divinity of the Father and the Son, and with 
the Unity of God. —Some more expreſſions, I ſee, 
are contained 1n the Article; but I ſee not, that 
they increaſe my difficulties ; I have no idea of any 

difference of ſub/ance,” or any inequality of 
« Majeſty and Glory,” amongſt thoſe Perſons, whom 
I acknowledge to be divine; when I at the ſame 
time profeſs, that there is but ove God.—I mean 
well, and therefore, if I err, 1 {hall hope to be for- 
given.“ 

xviI. (ad and 3d of the four parts, of which 
the Application conſiſts.) The next thing to be 
conſidered is the nature of any mutual conceſſions, 
which might be adopted in order to bring about, 
amongſt thoſe who differ in private opinion, a ſuf- 
ficient agreement in doctrine, for the purpoſe of 
ſocial worſhip. But I have enlarged on this head 
under the firſt and ſecond Articles, and there is 
ſuch an affinity between the doctrines of thoſe Ar- 
ticles and the preſent, that to enlarge again would 
be uſeleſs repetition. 

Our doctrine concerning the Holy Ghoſt ſeems 
rather to afford additional motives to Ng conduct, 
than motives to action, which are oppoſed to any 
practical principles of our Adverſaries. And this 
ſeems to afford a reaſon why, if we were mutually 


candid 
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candid and accommodating, we might coincide in 
worſhip tolerably well. —At leaſt, additional motives 
to virtue in one party, cannot hinder a coincidence 
fo much, as motives or rules of action in that 
party, which were contradictory to ſome held ſacred 
by the oppoſite party. 


XVIII. In the laſt place, we come to the ſub- 
ject of Improvements, | 

xix. The paſſages of Scripture, from which the 
Doctrine concerning the Holy Ghoſt 1s derived, may 
poſſibly admit of a more exact and minute attention 
than has hitherto been paid them, with regard to 
the circumſtances in which they occur. It is from 
circumſtances, that a judgment muſt be formed as 

to perſonality, and as to any difference, which may 
ariſe from his being ſpoken of as engaged officially. 

xx. More may be done in aſcertaining, 
whether expreſſions relating to the Holy Ghoſt, 
are to be conſidered as indefinite, and in what "RY 
gree, It is not impoſſible, that expreſſions may be 
(I do not fay they are} more definite about the 
Holy Ghoſt, than about the Son; though the 7/- 
luſtration from Sonſhip is more definite than that 
from Mind. We find the expreſſion ſeven * ſpirits in 
five or fix places of Scripture; if that expreſſion be 

indefinite, (as forgiving ſeven times, and ſeventy 
times ſeven, ſeems to be), it may be admitted into 
expreſſions about 7he Spirit of God. 

XXI. Perhaps a criterion to diſtinguiſh rhe- 
torical from real Perſons might. be found out. Or, 
at leaſt, we might approach towards one, ſo as to 
be nearer to one than we are at preſent, 

XXII. It would be an improvement, if Forms 
could be invented, in which Socinians could join: 
in which, while we addreſſed ourſelves to the Holy 
Ghoſt, they ſhould uſe the ſame words and addreſs 


themſelves 
© Pee Park. Hebr, Lexicon, under 02. 
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themſelves * to God, independently of the Holy 
Trinity. While we took ſome expreſſions as plain, 
implying a real perſon, they ſhould take them as 
rhetorical, or as inſtances of the proſopopæia, or 
metonymy.—Under the firſt Article, I gave a 
ſhort prayer? addreſſed to the Son, in ſcriptural 
terms; and in a manner promiſed * a ſimilar one ad- 

dreſſed to the Holy Ghoſt. The difficulty, as 
before mentioned, is, that thoſe, who did not own 
the Holy Ghoſt for a Perſon, would think they 
had no object to addreſs, And perhaps there may 
be few, if any, who own him for a Perſon, and 
deny his being divine*, Nevertheleſs, I will per- 
form my promiſe, and exhibit a ſhort ſpecimen, 
in order that it may be improved upon : it may 


be uſeful as briefly expreſſing the attributes, &c. 


of the Holy Ghoſt, 

O thou Spirit of God! foretold by the Prophet; 
Thou, by whom our bleſſed Saviour was conceived, 
thou, who preſidedſt at his Baptiſm ; by whom he 


was even raiſed from the dead; by whom he 


wrought his miracles"; in whoſe name we are ad- 
mitted into the community of Chriſtians; do thou 
be ever our Comforter and guide do thou, who 
art the Spirit of Truth, guide us into all truth : 

teach us to acknowledge Jeſus for our * Lord -O 
may we be renewed and born again of thee! may 
thou enable us to mortify the deeds of the Body ! 
of thoſe Bodies, which are ennobled by being thy 
Temples! may we be ſo led? by thee, that we may 


be truly the Sons of God/—then ſhall we be alſo 


heirs ; 


f Art, 1. Sect. xiv, e Ibidem, b Art. 1. Sect. XV. 
1 Art. 1. Sect. x1y. 
* The Macedonians did this, if any, See this Art. Sect. 11, 
end. 
I Ezek. xxxvi. 27, m 7 Pet. ili. 18. » Matt, xii. 28. 
91 Cor. xii. 3. p Rom, vill. 14. | 
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heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs with Chriſt! 
and we ſhall finally receive “ an inheritance * incor- 
ruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not wy, 
reſerved” for us in Heaven. 

XxX111, As our affections ſeem to depend on 
aſſociations * and ſympathies, it might be inquired, 
whether increaſing the number of our Relations to 
the Deity, would not heighten our devout affeftions ? 
xXxXIVv. Laſtly, it might be conſidered, whe- 

ther our difficulties reſpecting the Holy Trinity, in 

all its parts, do not depend greatly on our not 
confining ourſelves to thoſe views, and thoſe modes 
of thinking, which are moſt properly human ? 


4 1 Pet. i. 4. r Book 111. Chap. 111. Sect. R. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE VI. 


OF THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES FOR SALVATION. 


Her, Scripture containeth all things neceſſary 


to ſalvation: ſo that whatſoever is not read 


therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 


required of any man, that it ſhould be believed as 
an Article of the Faith, or be thought requiſite 
or neceſſary to ſalvation. In the name of the holy 
Scripture we do underſtand thoſe canonical Books 
of the Old and New Teſtament, of whoſe authority 
was never any doubt in the Church. | 


Of the Names and Number of the Canonical Books, 


Geneſis, | The 1 Book of Chronicles, 
Exodus, The 2 Book of Chronicles, 
Leviticus, | The 1 Book of Eſdras, 
Numeri, The 2 Book of Eſdras, 
Deuteronomium, The Book of Heſter, 
Joſhua, The Book of Job, 
Judges, The Pſalms, 

Ruth, The Proverbs, 


The 1 Book of Samuel, Eccleſiaſtes, or Preacher, 


The 2 Book of Samuel, 
The 1 Book of Kings, 
The 2 Book of Kings, 


And the other Books (as Hierome ſaith) the 
Church doth read for example of Life, and in- 
ſtruction of Manners; but yet doth it not apply 
them to eſtabliſh any doctrine; ſuch are theſe fol- 
lowing ; 


4 Prophets the Greater, 
I2 Prophets the Leſs, 
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Cantica, or Songs of Solomon, 
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The 3 Book of Eſdras, I Baruch the Prophet, 

The 4 Book of Eſdras, The Song of the three Children, 
The Book of Tobias, The Story of Suſanna, 

'The Book of Judith, Of Bel and the Dragon, 

The reſt of the Bock of Heſter, | The Prayer of Manaſſes, 

'The Book of Wiſdom, The 1 Book of Maccabees, 


Jeſus the Son of Sirach, The 2 Book of Maccabees. 


+ 3 


All the Books of the New Teſtament, as they 


are commonly received, we do receive, and account 
them Canonical. 


Preface. Our Church, having laid down ſome 
fundamental doctrines, comes to ſettle the prin- 
ciples, on which any diſputes are to be carried on. 
This might have been done firſt ; but the Articles 

*being formed with a view to a ſeparation from the 
Church of Rome, it might ſeem moſt proper to 
lay down, in the firſt place, ſuch things concerning 
the nature of the Deity, as had not occaſioned any 
controverſy with the Romiſh Church, 

It is always uſeful to put ourſelves in the place 
of thoſe, who wrote what we are to ſubſcribe, by 
means of Hiftorical reflexions;—but the preſent 

Article differs from the preceding in reſpect to Hiſ- 
tory. Generally, we have only to take one ſtation, 
as it were, and look back into paſt times; but 
here we muſt take ſeveral ſtalions; a circumſtance, 
which will be the occaſion of our uſing a different 
method, in treating of the preſent Article, from 


that to which we have adhered in the five preceding 
Articles. 


1. A 
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1. A perſon well informed in Hiſtory, if he 


was to read our Article, would fir caſt his eyes 


on thoſe, whom the reformers had moſt immediately 


in view; and run over the different notions of men, 


who lived at the time of the Reformation. Then, 


when he ſaw a ſet of Books mentioned as ſacred, 


the laſt of which had been publiſhed above 2000 
years, he would find himſelf, in the /econd place, 


carried back to thoſe remote times; nay, to all the 
ages, of which thoſe Books gave an account. — 
When he perceived, in the 7hird place, a queſtion, 
whether a certain number of Books ſhould be 
ranked in this old claſs, or not; he would contem- 
plate thoſe events, perſons, circumſtances, by 
which ſuch queſtion ſhould be decided: — And 
laſtly, when he read of another ſet of Books, which 
had been gradually received as of Divine Autho- 


rity in the earlier times of Chriſtianity, he would 


examine the {tate of things in thoſe times; as re- 
lating to Chriſtians, Jews, and Pagans. 


Theſe four different views, or /ations, will divide 


our conſiderations on the preſent Article into four 
parts: in each of which, Aiſtorical reflexions will 
naturally occur before others. 
11. 1. Let us firſt then conſider thoſe, whom 
the authors of our Article had moſt inmediately in 
view. And here, I think, we need do little more 
than look into the earlier ſeſſions of the Council of 
Trent, eſpecially the fourth“. This Council met 
Dec. 13, 1545, for the purpoſes of reformation, 
&c. and “ ad extirpationem hereſi um,” but ad- 
journed 


2 Tt might be proper to oppoſe to the Romiſh Council, our 
Refermatio Legum. De ſumma Trinitate ; and De Hæreſibus, 
Cap. 3. | 
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journed till after the holidays :—at their ſecond 
ſeſſion, Jan. 7, 1546 (N. S.) they ſettled the man- 
ner of conducting the Council ;—at the third, Feb. 
4, they fixed upon a Creed; and at the fourth, 
(April 8), they ſettled their Canon of Scripture. — 
But, beſides Scripture, they mention, as the ground 
of their faith, Traditions; and pronounce: an Ana- 
thema on thoſe, who do not receive both Heir 
Scriptures“, according to the ancient Latin Yulgate, 
and their Traditions, They mention alſo © the Fa- 
thers, the Councils, and the Church: ſometimes thele 
ſeem to be ſeparate from the traditions, and ſome- 
times they look as if the traditions were made up 
of them, or things contained in their records.— 
Our Reformers would have all theſe in view ; the 
Canon of Scripture will come under our ſecond 
part; at preſent, we may confine ourſelves to tra- 
_ dition : for we have treated“ of the Fathers in the 
firſt Book; and the ſubjects of the Church and 
Councils will occur in the 2oth and 21ſt Articles. 
It is natural to aik, whether there are any col- 
lectious of traditions, as there are with us of 
maxims of unwritten law ? The Council of Trent 
mentions none, nor. Calmet, under Traditions: 
ſeveral doctrines founded on tradition are to be 
found in the Rhemih Teſtament®, and Biſhop Bur- 
net ſpeaks * of ſeveral of thoſe doctrines, which our 
Articles oppoſe ſeemingly, as having this origin. 
Biſhop Porteus, from Archbiſhop Secker, mentionss 


« the 


d Our Art. of 1552 ſeems to take for granted, that the 
Romiſh Church and ours hold the /ame Scriptures, by ſaying 
only Scriptura ſacra, and not giving a 4%. 

< See fifth Seſſion, and ſafe conduct in the 1 5th, 

d B 1, Chap. x11. Sect. x1.—xvr. 


© 'The Index to Fulke's Rhem. Teſt. ſhews one what things 
are founded on tradition. 


! Burnet on Art. 6, p. 97, Odtavo. # Chap. 4. p. 7. 
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the Popiſh Creed,” as compoſed of a great num- 

ber of doctrines (amongſt others) founded on tra- 
dition; but J ſuppoſe this is not meant of any 
written Creed, properly fo called“. 


Perhaps traditions are only proved occafs onally, | 


from Fathers, &c. 
One might mention here the Legends of the 


Romiſh Church. Legends were originally only 


things legenda, to be read, at religious meetings; 


chiefly narratives, either from Scripture, or from 


accounts of devout men, or Martyrs. Ere long, 


the hiſtories of Saints ſeem to have ſuperſeded the 
Scripture, probably by being made more ſtriking 


or extravagant, better ſuited to a weak judgment, 


or a vitiated taſte. What is called the Golden Le- 
gend was a collection of theſe Hiſtories of Saints 
made by an Archbiſhop of Genoa, near the end of 
the 13th Century. Some legends uſed to be print- 
ed in the Breviaries, or abridgments of Liturgies 
but, at the revival of learning, people began to be 
aſhamed of them; and even Prelates began to be 
ambitious of ſhewing themſelves enlightened, by 
lopping off a Legend. 

But, when the Reformers oppoſed the authority 
of Traditions, 1s 1t to be concerved, that they de- 
ſpiſed all traditional knowledge? not fo; but the 
number and the folly of things built upon tradition 
had got to be ſo great, and they had become of 
fuch high authority, that it was neceſſary to reſcue 
the judgment from the ſlavery, under which it 
laboured, to papal decrees, canons of councils, 
and paſſages of Fathers, genuine and ſpurious. 


Elſe, while every thing elſe became improved and 


enlightened, Religion would have continued in 
darkneſs: however, it is to be remembered, that 
thoſc, 
In Books of Travels, one finds many traditions mentioned. 
— See allo Broughton's Dictionary, Legends. 
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thoſe, who did thus labour to free the judgment 
from the deciſions of barbarous ages, and give 
ſcriptural authority its due pre-eminence, were not 
of the common people; they were no mob; they were 
ſo qualified to judge, that no man had a right to 
impoſe any human judgment upon them, ſo as to 
check the courſe of their own. And, though de- 
crees, &c. profeſs to be founded on Apoſtolical au- 
thority, yet we conſider them as merely human. 
Biſhop Pearſon inſiſts on the perpetual Virgiuity 
of the Mother of our Lord, as proved by tradition; 
but then this is not made, by our Church, an 
Article of Faith © neceſſary to ſalvation.” 
Such was the ſituation of thoſe, whom the au- 
thors of our Article had moſt immediately in view. 
As to explanation, this part does not ſeem to admit 
of any, except what ariſes from the hiſtorical ac- 
count. Under the 34th Article, indeed, we ſhall 
lee a different kind of tradition mentioned ; ſuch as 
our Church approves, in its way: relating to cuſ- 
toms in matters of inferior moment. And it might 
here be obſerved, with regard to the docirinal tra- 
dition now before us, what is the real fate of the 
queſtion between us and the Romaniſts;—we are 
not contending, that 4 regard to Councils, Fathers, 
eccleſiaſtical decrees, traditional notions - (really 
ſuch) ſhould be ſet aſide; in our Article, it is in- 
plied, that both fides reſpect all theſe highly: the 
queſtion 1s only, whether they ſhould be obeyed 
implicitly as divine, or only reverenced as human; 
reverenced, when it appears to our reaſon, that 
they are worthy to be reverenced. If the Roman- 
iſts are right, theſe things are to judge 5; if we 
are right, we are to judge them”. 


Some 


i In this place, we might refer to B. 111. Chap. 1x. Sect. x. 
and we might compare the Articles of 1 552 and af 1562. 
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Some Chriſtians have undervalued the ſtudy of 
Scripture, who have been no particul:r friends to 
tradition; theſe are ſome ſpecies of Myftrcs; but, 
as we have treated largely of myſticiſm in the laſt 
Chapter of the third Book, and as Myſtics will be 
mentioned under the ſeventh Article, we need not 
conſider them here; — we may however refer to Re- 
formatio Legum, de Hæreſibus, Cap. 3. 
111. We might now proceed to prove the truth 
of the firſt part of our Article; but, as the proof 
mult be taken from what is ſaid in Scripture with 
regard to the Traditions of the Fews, it will be re- 
quiſite to give ſome idea of them; and, when we 
have once begun, it will be natural to go on, fo as 
to take in the Jewiſh traditions after our Savi- 
our's time, as well as before it; indeed they are, 
in themſelves, much the ſame.  _ 

Long before our Saviour's time, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the Jews had ſome ſort of traditions ;— 
traditional narratives, prophecies, or modes of in- 
terpreting prophecies; modes of arranging, con- 
ſtruing, applying the Pſalms, and other parts of 

Holy Writ; methods of allegorizing; all theſe our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles ſeem to have ſo far adopt- 
ed, as to make v/e of them in reaſoning with the 
Jews. It ſeems generally allowed, that we ſee, in 
the New Teſtament, inſtances of referring back, 
and quoting, which imply ſome old writing allow- 
ed as authentic by the Jews, when we do not find 
in the Old Teftament the paſſage * quoted or referred 
to. For a more particular account of this, I refer 
to Allix s Judgment of the Jews, Chap. 2, 3, 4; 
from which I will read a paſſage or two by way 
of 1}luſtration.—Bcſides theſe traditions, the Jews 


ſeem 
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E See B. 1. Chap. xv iI. Sect. xix. 


Theſe paſſages of Allix, Chap. 2, 3, 4, will eaſily appear 
from running over the heads, or paragraphs, 
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ſeem to have had ſome, which they made a bad uſe 
of, and which ſeem indeed to have been, for the 
' moſt part, faulty in themſelves, or of a bad ten- 
dency. Allix reckons ive ſorts of traditional ſub- 
jects, which the Jews profeſs to ſtudy: 1. Inferences 
from the Law, though of theſe he approves, ſup- 
poſing them to be rightly drawn. 2. Ceremonies 
and rites. 3. Judicial cafes, like law precedents. 
4. Conſtitutions, intended as a fence or fortification 
to the law. 5. Cuſtoms®. All theſe might con- 
tain ſomething reaſonable, ſuppoſing no want of 
reaſon in uſing them; but, in the hands of a peo- 
ple, who prided themſelves on productions of reli- 
gious fancy, it is eaſy to imagine, that theſe latter 
torts of traditions, eſpecially the two laſt, would 
get 700 far from the Law of God, and become fan- 
ciful and trifling, or pernicious. Nay, probably 
they would many of them be mere eva/ions ® of the 
law: however, as what 1s moſt outre generally 
ſtrikes and takes moſt, one may conceive how it 
came about, that theſe traditions were even pre- 
ferred * to the law. Though, beſides evading the 
law, and indulging fooliſh fancies, there was the 
ſpirit of contradiction to help them forwards ; I 
mean in the controverſy with the Caraites, who 
denied the authority of tradition wholly.—Here we 
ſee what it principally was, that our Saviour ſo 
much condemns, —Thote, who are oppoſed ro the 
Caraites, are called Rabbani/is?; but the“ Phart- 
ſaical innovations” were rejected by the Shammeans*, 
Though 

m Allix, p. 12, See Wotton, Miſna, Chap. 2. Wotton has 
five orders, as well as Allix, and there is a conſiderable likeneſs 
between them; but ſome difference. 

n Wotton, p. 68, 69. 

o See Wotton, p. 69, Collier's ſacred Interpreter, Val. 2. 
# y Wotton, Chap. 6. or p. 72. 

4 Wotton, Preface, p. xlvi. Note. 
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Though we may make a diſtinction between the 
times before and after the time of Chriſt, yet the 


fame traditions ſeem to have been continued: ex- 


cept that they multiplied, and at laſt got recorded. 


— About the middle of the © ſecond Century, (or, 


according to Lardner, 1n the year 180) R. Judah, 
ſurnamed the Holy, gathered the Jewiſh traditions 
into one volume, conſiſting of fix books, contain- 
ing 63 treatiſes. This is called the Miſua“, or 


ſecondary Law. As ſoon as it was publiſhed, it 


was ſtudied and commented upon: the comment 
is called Gemara, or the completing» of the Miſna. 
Indeed the Jews of Judea made one Gemara, b 
about A. D. 3oo, called the Jeruſalem, thoſe of 
Babylonia another, by about A. D. 500, called the 
Babyloniſh.— The word Talmud is not uſed ſteadily 
and uniformly; it ſometimes fignifies the Miſna, 
or text; ſometimes the Gemara, or completion, or 
comment; and ſometimes the whole, conſiſting of 
Miſna and Gemara. However, when we read of 
the Feruſalem Talmud, we muſt underſtand only the 


| Gemara made by the Jews of Judea: and ſo of the 


Babyloniſi Talmud: the former is in ne Volume 
folio, the latter in twelve Volumes folio.—The 
Babyloniſh is the moſt fanciful and extravagant, 
and the moſt followed. —I will now only add how 
this tradition is ſuppoſed by the Rabbaniſts to have 


been carried on. Many things were delivered 


orally to Moſes from Mount Sinai, which were not 
written in the Law, Theſe he delivered to Joſhua, 
and he to the Elders, and they to thoſe that came 
after them, one generation after another; and theſe 


were 


r Prideaux. See Lardner's Teſt.— Works, Vol. 5, p. 138. 
By the Jews, the plural word Mzi/raioth is more commonly 
uſed; ſee Wotton, Note to the beginning of 2d Chapter, — 


MW to reiterate, do a thing a ſecond time. 2) perfecit, 
&c, 10 didicit, docuit. 
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were thus orally delivered, till this [oral] Law was 
[in danger of being] forgotten, and then the men 
of the age thought it proper to write them with 
ink in a book, as every man had received them 
from thoſe that were before him.” 

Iv. We may now proceed to the Proof of the 
firſt part of our Article; namely, of this Propoſi- 
tion; no doctrine is neceſſary, which is not ſup- 
ported by the written word of God.“ 

1. We have ſufficient reaſon to think, that 
whatever was neceſſary to be known or done, would 
de written in the Chriſtian Law, from what was 
done with regard to the Jeriſt. In the earlieſt 
times indeed, the will of God muſt (humanly ſpeak- 
ing) be taught without writing; and ſimple man- 
ners, with great length of life, might, for a while, 
keep ſuch teaching tolerably incorrupt; but it 
ſeems as if writing had been uſed as ſoon as poſſible. 
What could be more likely to be remembered than 
the Law delivered at Mount Sinai? yet it was 

written, or engraved. What could make a deeper 
impreſſion than the deliverance from Agyptian 
bondage? yet it was zritten, even though ceremo- 
nies were appointed to renew annually the ſenſe of 
it.— While the Urim and Thummim might be con- 
ſulted, why write ſo much, if oral Law could be 
ſo perfectly preſerved ?—If you ſay, the danger of 
Idolatry made writing the more needful, you only 
give another general reaſon againſt truſting to 
tradition : yet nothing could make writing ſo ne- 

ceſſary, in the Jewiſh religion, as it is in the Ghrif- 

riau. The Jews were a {mall body, kept united 
| by a number of ceremonial obſervances, ſeparated 
more from other nations, than any other people 
ever were. Chriſtianity was to be preached to all 
nations, 


Wotton's Miſna, p. 52. See Maimonides's 3 p. 10, 
which is longer and more Rabbinical. 
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nations, was to mix with all kinds of cuſtoms and 


manners, with all ſorts of philoſophy, all ſorts of 
buſineſs and pleaſure; it was to be ſupported by 
a very {mall number of external duties; only two 
indeed that were poſitively enjoined. What tra- 
a could withſtand ſo many ſhocks? 
We may collect, that oral Law would not 
8 any thing neceſſary to Salvation, from our 
Saviour's practice and diſcourſes. Though he does 
ſometimes, ſeemingly, adopt ſome traditional rules, 


in arguing with the Jews, it does not appear, that 


he would have uſed the ſame in converting the Gen- 
tiles, though he won/d have mentioned the pro- 


phecies of the Old Teſtament. His preaching 


tended much more to invalidate tradition, than to 
confirm it. What was his Sermon on the Mount“, 
or the chief part of it, but rectifying errors of tra- 
dition? If he had intended, that his Religion ſhould 
be grounded on tradition in any conſiderable de- 
gree, would he bave ſpoken of tradition in the 
manner he has * ſpoken? of any tradition whatſo- 
ever? - But, ſay the Romaniſts, the tradition ſpoken 
againlt 1 in Ms: xv. is either ©* repugnant to God's? 
Laws, — or © frivolous, unprofitable,” &c. not 
like theirs! —then we are to judge of the reclitude 
and utility of tradition? we wiſh nothing more. 
May we not judge of evidence to0?—a real tradi- 
tion, that is virtuous * and uſeful, no reaſonable 
man can object to: but, if we are to judge tradi- 


tion, 


v Collier, Vol. 2. p. 21. * Matt. xv. 1-9. 

y Rhemiſh Teſt. on Matt. xv. 9. 

z Our Art. of 1552 ſeems to allow ſomething to tradition, 
which that of 1562 does not; perhaps the order and decorum 
might be thought to belong more properly to the 34th Article 
than to this?—no; rather ſee afterwards Art. xx. Sect, 1. 
where this being left out is thought one poſſible reaſon why the 
firſt clauſe in the 20th ſhould have been inſerted. 
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tion, its authority is gone: that is, if we are only 
to adopt it, when we think it uſeful. 

3. The Apoſtles do not give encouragement to 
tradition. They taught indeed firſt by preaching; 
but they took opportunities of writing to their 
converts, and more fully, as it ſhould ſeem, than 
they would have done, if they had meant to leave 
an oral Law. Four Difciples, that we know of, 
undertook to write the acts and diſcourſes of their 
Lord; and one of them records the acts of the 
Apoſtles alſo: might not many things, which are 
written, have been as well truſted to tradition, as 
thoſe things, which have been ſaid to be truſted 
to it? Had we ſufficient evidence, that the Apoſ- 
tles really did preach a particular doctrine, we 
ſhould accept it as well as thoſe perſons, who were 
told it half an hour after 1t was preached: but we 
hope we ſhall not be blamed for ſearching whether 
things reported are really true; we hope we ſhall 
be reckoned, like the Bereans, more noble” 
| (eyeverrtees) for our diſpoſition to examine. — The 
Apoſtles, like their maſter, feem inclined to reaſon 
with the Jews on their own principles, and received 
Hiſtories; but I do not remember their ſaying, or 
implying, that the Jews would loſe the favour of 
God, or be accurſed, if they neglected ſome par- 
ticular traditional obſervance. When they ſeem 
to adopt traditions, they do it in things not gen- 
tial; and even then ſome have thought they re- 
ferred to ſome part of the Old Tefament®; if they 
did not, they might only argue with the Jew from 
what he would allow.—Auguſtin might often ad- 
mit traditions, though he did not think himſelf 
bound 


See Hammond's Note on 2 Tim. iii. 8. Parentheſis about 
Jannes and Jambres. | | 


d See Lardner, Suppl. to Cred. Works, Vol. 6, p. 618. 
620. 
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Bound to admit them. © Quia canonicum non eſt, 
non me conflringit®.” | 
It appears to me, that ſome paſſages are urged 
on the fide of our Church, in this queſtion, which 
have not much weight. As Deut. iv. 2, and xi. 


32. which ſeem only to mean, It is God, who 


gives laws to the Iſraelites; he does not intruſt men 
as legiſlators ; they therefore can neither make new 
laws, nor repeal old ones.'—Yet they might inter- 
pret, and even make bye Laws, fo long as they 
grounded them on the old ones, or only applied the 


old ones to particular caſes, and ſettled the means of 


executing them ; ſuch ſayings might be added to 
bodies of College Statutes, &c. Indeed, when the 
Jews came to evade their written law, they then 


diſobeyed theſe precepts; but many bye laws might 


have been made, without doing that. They diſ- 


obeyed the reſt of the Law, in general, when they 
diſobeyed theſe precepts.—St. Paul may mean no 


more by Gal. 1. 8, 9, than to exclude all ſubſe- 
quent Goſpels : nor, by 2 Tim. iii. 14, 15, &c. 


than to deſire his aſſiſtant to adhere to the Old 


Teſtament, rather than favour any of the notions 
of the Gnoftics, &c. And, by Rev. xxii. 18, 19, 
nothing more may be meant than, that the Apoca- 
lypſe was to be the laſt public Prophecy. To make 
theſe paſſages exact to our purpole, the ſcriptural 
authors and thoſe who were cautioned, or forbids 
den, to add, ſhould both have a reſpe# and reve- 
rence for that which was forbidden, fo long as it 
was not carried 200 far: whereas St. Paul had: no 


reſpect 


e Contra Fauſtum, 1. , in Pearſon, Creed, Art. 3, p. 346, 
1ft Edit. | ; 

4 Tt is natural, on putting the finiſhing ſtroke to any great 
and important work, to feel, with the glow of ſelf-applauſe, 
ſome fear, leſt the buſy and impertinent, by their forward 


attempts to rectify and amend, fhould deſtroy the effects of 
induſtry and in genuity. 
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reſpect whatever for a new Goſpel ; and fo of the 
other paſſages. 

v. I ſhall add nothing to what I have now ſaid, 
in the way of direct proof; but it may be proper 
to mention an oh7efion or two.—It may be faid, 
that St. Paul introduces a ſaying of our Lord ; “ it 
is more bleſſed to give than to receive *;” which 
may be conſidered as traditional. We might re- 
ply, 1. That theſe words, of themſelves, & not 
contain © an article of Faith,” which could not be 
derived from Scripture. But 2. They are a part 
of Scripture; St. Luke might have his choice, whe- 
ther he would put them into the mouth of Chrif, 
in his Goſpel, or into the mouth of St. Paul, in his 
Hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles. 3. Now again 
ſuppoſe the clauſe a mere tradition, we fay, give 
us as good evidence of a ſaying of our Lord, as St. 
Paul had of this, and we will accept it j05fülly- 

Again, it may be urged, that, even in Scrip- 
ture, traditions are ſometimes commended.— Firſt, 
take 1 Cor. xi. 2. keep the ordinancess, as | 
have delivered them to you”—in Greek ragadoceig, 
and indeed in our margin“ traditions,” though 
the Rhemiſh Teſtament blames * us for concealing | 
traditions, —There is no doubt but every founder 
of a Church muſt make bye-laws and give directions 
not worth writing down, which yet it is laudable 
to obſerve, and blameable to neglect. That or- 
dinances here relate to matters of inferior conſe- 
| quence, is very probable from the whole paſſage, 
conſiſting of ſixteen verſes. —But this objection be- 
longs properly to the 3474 Article, about cuſtoms. 


« We 
8 Acts XX. 35. 
f See what Menard ſays, Lard. Vol 2, p. 22, on a e of 
Barnabas, which he (Barnabas) probably heard from his Lord. 
5 1 Cor. xi. 2. 8 
d On 2 Theſſ. ii. 15. where, in our pręſent tranſlation, the word 
wadition is uſed, 
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ee We have no ſuch cuſtom, neither the * Churches 
of God.” 
Another inſtance, in which traditions are com- 
mended, is 2 Theſſ. ii. 15.—“ Stand faſt, and 
hold the rraditions, which ye have been taught, 
whether by word or our Epiſtle,” —Nothing 1s 
more clear, than that the Theſſalonians muſt have 
had verbal as well as written inſtruction: but the 
difficulty with vs is, to know what the verbal in- 
ſtruction was: this to tem was no difficulty at all. 
Let us know any thing, that St. Paul ſaid, as well 
as they knew what he had delivered to them “ by 
word,” and we ſhall raiſe no diſpute about receiv- 
Ing it.—St, Paul had been repreſented as encou- 
raging a notion, which was propagated in the 
Church of Theſſalonica; he means only to di{- 
claim giving ſuch encouragement; and'to exhort 
his converts to abide by what he had really taught 
them: for wapadorus here ſeems to denote what- 
ever had been delivered: it clearly includes what- 
ever had been taught by writing. | 
Here an objection occurs of a very different na- 
ture from the preceding. 
It is the nature of morality to keep n 
improving, if men make a right uſe of their expe- 
rience. Now, ſuppoſe any new virtue to appear, 
are we not to practice and inforce it, becauſe it is | 
not in Scripture? will not diſobedience to it be 1 
puniſted? even in a future ſtate? or will it be ſaid, [4 
that Scripture now contains a perfect morality Ke 
anſwer, I oy e that ſcripture-morality may, in 
ſome ſenſe, be confidered as imperfect. It is not | 
ſyRematical, it does not deſcribe limits, &c. of rights 
and obligations; it rather inforces what it takes for | 
granted*, than teaches what is perfectly neuw. But ; 
this — 


3 x Cor. 1. 16. 
* Balguy, p. 87, 194, 196. Eph. vi. 1. 
VOL. 11. G 6 
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this 1s not any. reaſon againſt its divine original 
Why ſhould moral philolophy be revealed all at 
once, rather than natural? we improve gradually in 
making natural bodies promote our happineſs, why 
ſhould we not improve gradually in making our 
own conduct promote happineſs? indeed improve- 
ment in morals is ſometimes impoſſible without im- 
pProvement in underſtanding the powers of nature; 
as in the caſe of temperance. Shall virtue be ſo re- 
vealed, that man ſhall have no occaſion to fudy it ? 


that is againſt all our ideas of the government of 


the world. Beſides, all the diſpenſations of Grace 
are progreſſive; why not the improvements of na- 
tural virtue? Indeed the lower degrees of virtue, 
as well as of Revelation, ſeem neceſſary in order to 
prepare us tor the higher. The uncivilized can 
neither conceive nor feel the refinements and deli- 

cacies of the improved heart and mind. 
Well, but now give us an iy/fance of a virtue 
invented within theſe laſt 1800 years (ſurely a 
ſufficient time) and not to be found. in Scripture, 
nor © proved thereby; —dare any ſyſtem of pA/o- 
 fophy make pretenſion to ſuch a virtue? As we are 
at liberty to prove by inference, it is probable, that 
we ſhall find your virtue in Scripture : for Scrip- 
ture ſearches, rectifies, and warms the heart, from 
which all particular modes of conferring happineſs 
flow. There it fixes principles, that act inceſſantly; 
love of God—ot man—(and love worketh no 1 to 
his neighbour;) forgiveneſs of injuries; overcoming 
evil with good doing to others as you would they 
ſhould do to you: — being pitiful, courteous; pleaſ- 
ing your neighbour to edification; ſympathizing 
with the happy and the miſerable ;—give us your 
newly- invented virtue; let us try whether an heart 
warmed 


i Law's Theory of Religion. 
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warmed with theſe ſentiments and impelled by 

theſe motives of Scripture, would not have mo 

tiſed it, in the proper circumſtances, 
Suppoſe we fail, yet the failure could not affect 


any one, who was only i inquiring whether he could 


aſſent to our Article, though we own, that the new 
virtue ought to be practiſed : for the caſe has no- 
thing to do with the purpoſe ® of the Article: nor 
can any diſpute about it turn upon oppoſite inter- 
pretations of Scripture, which is the caſe with all 
our Chriſtian Articles of Religion. 


Laſtly, when you bave found a virtue, which 
you fancy is not ſupported by Scripture, you have 


no authority to inforce it: can you ſay, it is * ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation? — all men have a right to op- 
poſe you, and to queſtiou ſuch neceſſity; and run 
what hazards they pleaſe. You cannot © require” 
of any man, that he ſhould believe what you aſſert: 
and therefore our preſent propoſition remains un- 
ſhaken. 
But how wonderful is it, that the moral part of 
the Scriptures ſhould be ſo framed as continually 
to give a ſanction to virtue, of every kind, and in 
every ſtage of its progreſſion! whether its improve- 
ments happen to be quicker or flower | how aſto- 
niſhing, that moral precepts, publiſhed as theſe 
were, ſhould be thought more and more excellent, 
in proportion to the advancement men make in 
virtue, taſte, and wiſdom! I verily believe this 
to be the fact; and, if it is, how abſurd does it 
make the ſuppoſition appear, that ſuch morals 
could be invented by a let of Fiſhermen and Me- 
chanics*! 


Tg 
m See B. 111. Chap. 1x. Sect. x. \ 
n This laſt thought is much the ſame, or intirely the cd 
with Book 1. Chap. xIII. concluſion; but it is wanted in both 


places, and Cannot appear unintereſting any where, 
68 8 2 
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To conclude this firſt part of our Article, con- 
cerning Tradition.—W hatever particular traditions 
we may think it right to ſet afide, it does not ſeem 
as if we ought to entertain any general prejudice 
againſt every thing that is unwritten. In times of 

ſimplicity and unimproved ignorance, all know- 
ledge and all laws muſt be unwritten, or traditional; 
and in every ſtate of literature, there muſt be ſome 
bye laws, ſome particular methods of obeying ge- 
neral rules, which cannot well be committed to 
writing; and which had better be left unwritten 
and changeable; there will alſo be reſpectable in- 
terpretations of what has been written, and cuſ- 
tomary practices implying unwritten regulations :— 
ſometimes we only collect previous regulations from 
their preſent preſumed effes.—This is applicable 
to Chrifianity, For ſome conſiderable time, there 
were comparatively very few written records in the 
Chriſtian Church; during that time, a good deal 
mult go on tradition. If we had any verbal di- 
rections, which had been really given, by Chrift 
or his Apoſtles, to the newly-formed Churches, 
we ſhould value them very highly; theſe indeed 
leem advantages not to be expected in any degree; 
but very early cſtoms and practices in ſuch Church- 
es, afford ſo ſtrong a preſumption of their having 
been owing to ſuch directions, as to demand our 
higheſt reſpect. And writings of Fathers and de- 
crees of Councils are to be conſidered in the ſame 
light; that is, as conveying an evidence of ſome- 
thing unwritten: early comments alſo are eſteemed 
as telling us received interpretations. All theſe 
ought to have weight, whenever there is no ap- 
pearance of indirect motives; and when the perſons, 
whoſe accounts we receive, were competently qua- 
lied to inform us. 
But, 
0 Wall reaſons about Infant-Baptiſa on this n 5 
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But, whenever we have any reaſon to diſtruſt, 

we ſhould be at full liberty to negle& every thing 
of this kind: which is a very different thing from 
its being held © neceſſary to ſalvation.” And herein 
conſiſts the happineſs of us reformed Chriſtians, 
that we have got rid at once of an enormous quan- 
tity of ſuch tradition, as we could not but 3 
to be corrupt. In a courſe of years, there will 
nerally be a good deal to be rejected; but, if there 
have been ignorance and ſuperſtition and intereſt 
to generate, and artifice, party zeal, ambition, and 
_ enthuſiaſm to nourith, there is no laying to what 
degree the corruption may have increaſed, At our 
reformation, it was high time to extirpate all that 
diſeaſed tumor, which had been formed: the ſame 
_ notices are {till to be examined as at firſt, and the 
ſame reſpect to be paid to whatever appears to be 
credible evidence; but now we are not afraid of 
examining freely; be our minds ever ſo improved, 
we can make ule of all their powers, to judge of 
the paſt, and provide for the future. 


Yet, when we fay, that we can do this, we 


muſt not forget the diſtinction“ between thoſe, 
 whoare qualified to judge for themſelves, and thoſe, 
who ought to be guided, in a good meafure, by 
the judgment of others, between Philoſophers, as 
we have called them, and People. Indeed, the 
diſtinction is never more wanted than here's for 
all imperfect reaſonings with regard to traditions 
ſeem, on both ſides, to owe their imperfections to 
the want of it. Thoſe, who are againſt 1 all tra- 
ditions, reaſon as if all men were Philoſophers : 
thoſe, who plead moſt ſtrongly for * traditions, 
reaſon as if all men were ordinary people. 


vI. 2. We 
P Book 11. Chap. 1v. Sect. 111. &, 
See Lardner's article of Vincent of Lerins. Works, Vol. 58. 
r Popiſh writers: Sec alſo Vincentius Lirinenſis, p. 360. 
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6 8 3 Edit. 
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vi. 2. We come now to take our ſecond ſtation, 
and conſider the Books of the Old Teftament. The 
difference between our Old Teſtament and that of 
our adverſaries, will eafily appear, from a compa- 
riſon of our Article with the acts of the fourth Seſ- 
ſion of the Council of Trent; but any reaſoning 
.concerning that difference will come under the 
third part of our Article ; about what we call the 
Apocryplia. 

If we were here to attempt to deliver ali the hifto- 
rical reflexions, which might occur to the mind of 
a thinking perſon very converſant in hiſtory, we 
muſt ſtop ſhort; the field is too wide for us; and 
I ſhould hope, that we might receive ſatisfaction 
concerning the truth of every part of our Article, 
without involving ourfelves in perplexed and intri- 
cate diſquiſitions concerning events of very remote 
antiquity*. 

vii. With regard to explanation of this ſecond 
part of our ſixth Article, I do not ſee that it is 
wanted, except with regard to the word “ cano- 
nical,” which has been conſidered in the firſt ® Book. 
It may be as well to add here, that, in the Article, 
| thoſe Books are called the firſt and ſecond Book of 
Eſdras, which we commonly call the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Ezra and Nehemiah were 
employed much in the ſame way; and the Book 
called Nehemiah 1s a fort of continuation of the 
Book of Ezra; hence, the Jews often counted them 


28 


Edit. Baluz. though, in the Gallican Church, the Biſhops and 
Doctors claim a richt to think and judge for themſelves and the 
common people: but the Popes do not approve. Moſheim, 8vo. 
Vol. 4. p. 209. 

Council of Trent, Seſſ. 4th, Decree iſt. 

t What Collier ſays, Vol. 1. p. 284, about the ſettlement of 
the Canon by Ezra, &c. might be read here, 

U . Xlle 08. 11. 
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as one Book; and hence, they have been named 
as two parts of the fame Book: its name taken 
from the principal perſon concerned. Eſdras is 
the way, in which the LXX write the Hebrew 
name Ezra, N y ;—but, in the Hebrew Bible, 
the ſecond Book is called Nehemiah, DN) The 
Council of Trent, Seſſion 4, fay, Eſdræ « ſecundus 
qui dicitur Nehemias.“ 

VIII. We will come then to that, which ſeems 
our principal concern, the ruth of this ſecond part 
of our Article; and we will endeavour to prove, 
that we may have ſufficient reaſon for receiving, 
as ſacred and authentic, thoſe ancient writings, 
which we commonly call the Books of the 01d 7 2 
Zament, 


Perhaps, if we wanted no more than a ſtrict 


proof, it might be ſufficient to uſe the ſingle argu- 
ment, which we uſed formerly*; that, as Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles acknowledged the authority of 
theſe Books, we ought alſo to acknowledge it: 


this argument we muſt uſe of courſe; but there 


ſeem to be ſome reaſons independent of this, which 
are not to be neglected : let us firſt conceive theſe 
to be weighed by ſome one before the coming of Chriſt, 
and then let us ſee what reaſons a Chriſtian, as ſuch, 
has for adopting the ſame concluſion. 

Before the coming of Chriſt, thoſe, . who were 


not Jews, were Idolaters; yet ſome there might be 


ready to acknowledge, that * an Idol is“ nothing;” 
and deſirous to worſhip, at leaſt principally, a ſu- 
preme inviſible God. Nothing could be more 
natural for a perſon ſo diſpoſed, than to endeayour 
to unite 1n divine worſhip with thoſe, who would 
take no offence at his opinions,—Let us conceive 
what would be his reflexions. 

Here 


* Opening of Introd. to Book 1. Chap. x11. 
Y Cor. viii. 4. 
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_. © Here is a people wonderfully ſeparated from the 
reſt of the world! they worſhip no Idols, but ac- 
knowledge one ſupreme Deity, ſpiritual in his na- 
ture: how could this happen? they are no way 
improved beyond their neighbours, in philoſophy, 
or arts. The account they give of this matter 
themſelves, 1s quite out of the courſe of common 
experience; but yet I ſee no other, which can 
ſolve. the difficulty; and, if I allow theirs, I muſt 
confeſs all is at leaſt conſiſtent. Here is a ſyſtem 
' of government, which no lawgiver can have in- 
vented; and it has been carried on for a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages. The Founder of it, as far as any 
Z man is entitled to be called a founder, ſeems to have 
ſomething in common with the Agyptians; but yet 
he contradicts the notions of Ægypt in ſeveral im- 
portant particulars. — According to the hiſtory of 
this ſingular people, a ſeries of miracles has been 
performed in their favour and ſupport, which 
would exceed all credibility in common cafes, but 
here it ſeems to make an indiſpenſible part of the 
whole plan;—the religion would be more ſtrange 
without the miracles, than the miracles would be 
without the religion. And theſe miracles are be- 
lieved, not, like prodigies amongſt us, only by the 
vulgar, but by all the moſt eminent, by the rulers 
themſelves. Nay, at this time, the Teachers ſeem 
not only to be ſublime and pathetic beyond any 
thing I can conceive, but ſeem alſo to be conti- 
nually ſupported by divine power; and to conſiſt 
of a regular ſucceſſion ; many of them ſeem to 
have had a ſupernatural power of foretelling future 
events. © 
What am ] to think of this people? if what 
they ſay is not true, the wonder is greater than the 
agoregate 


= Div. Leg. B. 4. Sect. 6. Prop. 3. 
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aggregate of all the miracles, of which they boaſt. 
I therefore give myſelf up to worthip their God ; 
whole unity and ſpirituality accord with all my beſt 
notions.” 

Nou this people have a number of Books, which 
they account ſacred: —theſe they have preſerved 

carefully, and read * publicly; and a number of 
copies of them have been in different families*: — 
am I to make any queſtion of the authenticity of 
theſe Books? if I do, I muft give up all my rea- 
ſoning, and revoke the belief of every thing, which 
I have now concluded to be credible | 

Can we doubt, that a perſon, who reaſoned 
thus, before the coming of Chriſt, had ſufficient 
ground of aſſent to the authenticity of our Books 
of the Old Teſtament? and there is nothing in the 
reaſoning, which any perſon may not make uſe of 
at this time. 

Indeed it ſhould be obſerved, that, if our exa- 
miner was ſuppoſed to live after the building of 
the ſecond Temple*, there are ſome of the above 
expreſſions, which he could not uſe with ſtrict 
propriety*; namely, thoſe which imply a ſet of Pro- 
.phets actually exiſting; but then he has a longer 
ſeries of proofs. And he might have the advan- 
tage of this material queſtion, why, if the Prophets 
were im poſtors, ſhould no man prophecy of the 
Meſſiah after Malachi? who lived 450 years? be- 
fore Chriſt. 


We, 


2 See Deut. xxxi. 10. 
> See Deut. vi. 7. The account of the ſingle copy in the 
time of Jofiah (2 Kings xxii. 8.) is underſtood in different 
ſenſes; (ſee Collier, 1. p. 263): ſuppoſing it literally true, 

copies would Nene afterwards. 
e Built 415 years before Chriſt, Blair. 
4 Collier's ſacred Interpr. Vol. 1, p. 281. 
© Joſephus contra Apion. lib, 1. p. 1333. Edit. Hul. 
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We, at this time, though we may not ſee this 


evidence in ſo ſtriking a light, nor be ſo much af- 


fected by it, have a ſtrict right to make uſe of it in 
all its parts. 

1x. We are next to ſee what reaſons a Chriſtian, 
as ſuch, has for receiving the Books of the Old 
Teſtament as facred and authentic. And it muſt 
be enough to ſay, that our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
conſtantly acknowledge them as ſacred. The Jews 
are commanded to “ ſearch the Scriptures';” Ti- 
mothy is told particularly their beneficial effeCtss, 
Prophecies are frequently applied to Jeſus, and, 


with regard to the greater and more extraordinary 


events, the Jews are called upon to acknowledge, 


that „thus it was ® 2written;” that jt behoved Chriſt 


(the expected Meſſiah, whenever he came) to ſuf- 
fer; and fo on. And St. Paul expreſsly calls the 
Jewiſh Scriptures, © the Oracles of God.”—A 
point fo clear nced not be laboured. 

But it may be faid, this is only to acknowledge 
the volume col/eftively; not to tell us, that the par- 


ticular Books, which we receive, were thoſe meant. 


The anſwer to this 1s, that we receive the ſame 
Books, which the Jews received, and their Scrip- 
tures are authorized by our Saviour without any 
exception. —When he blames the Jews for ſuper- 
ſeding their Scriptures by their zraditions, he gives 
no intimation of their having added to their Scrip- 
tures, or diminiſhed, or in any way corrupted 
them. And St. Paul's calling them the © Oracles 
of God,” in the manner he does, ſeems allo to 
imply, that he found no fault with the ufual num- 


One 


* John v. 39. 5 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
* Luke xxiv. 26, 46. i Rom. iii. 2.—ix. 4, 5. | 
* «© Jerom's Canon of the Old Teſt. was that of the Jews.“ 


Lard. Vol. 5, p. 21. and there have always been Jews. 
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One paſſage of the New Teſtament contains a 
_ diviſion of the ſacred Books of the Old Teſtament 
into the Law of Moſes,” * the Prophets,” and 
the Pſalms.” But it may be ſaid, are not the 
Hiſtorical Books here omitted? Firſt, we might 
ſay, that if there were any books merely hiſtorical, 
the reſt might be conſidered as the Scriptures, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe, and the hiſtorical Books as an i- 
luſtration. What the Jews did, is not always what 
they were commanded to do; and Hiſtory relates 
what they did. The Scriptures were the ſame, 
whatever / was made of them. But I know not 
that this remark is of much 2; the books called 
hiſtorical are not merely ſuch ; and the authors of 
them were Prophets in the ſcripture ſenſe; that 
is, inſpired perſons, and teachers: conſequently, the 
hiſtorical Books muſt either come under Law, 
Prophets, or Pſalms.—We can immediately ſee 
how theſe three kinds of ſacred books muſt be the 
moſt eminent and important: - Law commanded ; 
Prophecy was requiſite to ſhew the plan of God's 
dealings; and ſuch parts of the Pſalms as were not 
prophetic, would act as incitements to piety and 
virtue. py N 85 
Different ſolutions have been here * offered ; but 
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22 Books; which he divides into three Claſſes; the 
firſt contains the Law, the ſecond the Prophets, 
and the third the P/a/ms, In the firſt claſs, he 
reckons five books; in the ſecond, Hirten; in the 
third, four. How our 39 books are more parti- 
cularly reduced to this number, does not ſeem to 


be 


the true anſwer to this queſtion concerning our |; 
Saviour's omiſſion of the hiſtorical Books of Scrip- 9 
ture muſt ſeemingly come from Foephus, though 11 
he does not fully explain himſelf. In his firſt Book KIN 
againſt Apion, he ſays, that the Jews have only 1 | 


1 Luke xxiv, 34. m See Lardner, Vol. 5, p. 24. 
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be ſettled by any * authority ; but we have evidence 
enough, from the modern Fews compared with 
Joſephus, that all our Books are comprehended in 
the three claſſes. The Jews uſed to be deſirous to 
reduce their ſacred Books to 22, becauſe that was 
the number of letters in their Alphabet; but now, 
we are? told, they make 7wenty-four Books. This is 
eaſily accompliſhed, as the Chronicles may be either 
as two Books or one; the minor Prophets are rec- 
koned as making one Book; and ſo of Ezra and 
Nehemiah; &c. 

It may be objected to our preſent argument 91 
the authenticity of the Books of the Old Teſtament, 
namely, their being acknowledged by Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, that our Saviour might mean only to 
argue with the Jews on what they acknowledged, 
in order to convince them they were wrong in 
ſome reſpects. And it does indeed ſeem as if he 
had * ſometimes this end in view; but it cannot 
thence be concluded, that he always had. That 
would be to admit the fallacy before marked out”, 
that - becauſe a remark is true in ſome caſes, it is 
true in all.—Befides, how could it anſwer any 
purpoſe to apply prophecies to Chriſt, if they were 
not to be underſtood * as really divine; and, in 

other 


ee ways of reducing them in Hudſon's Joſephus, Fol, 
Vol. 2, p. 1333. Alſo in Lard. Works, Vol. 5, p. 25. 

0 3 s Prol. Galeatus ; beginning. 

P Broughton's Dictionary; under Bible. 

4 Matt. xii. 27. John x. 35. See Div. Leg. Vol. 4, g vo. 
p. 366. Sherlock's Diſcourſes, Vol. 2, p. 3, top.— Alſo Book 
1. Chap. xv11. Sect. x ix. of this; and 11. 11. XI11. | 

r Art 11. Sect. Xxxv. and Art. v. Sect. xv. 

3 Book 1. Ch. xvii. ſomething was ſaid of Collins's ſcheme, 
now and then; that is, as the Prophecies are applicable to ſome 
event before Chriſt, it is not right to apply them to kim alſo : 
they ought therefore to be applied to Chriſt only in an argu- 
mentum 2d hominem. But here we do not want to ſee how 

Chriſt 
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other things, we cannot conceive our Saviour to 
carry compliance with Jewiſh notions fo far as to 


miſlead a great number of his Diſciples. 

The Moſaic Diſpenſation receives great ſupport 
from the 16th Chapter © of Grot:ins's firſt Book De 
veritate religionis Chriſtianz;—the Chapter is en- 
titled, Teftimonium extraneorum, and the matter of it 
| ſeems well dige/ed. —The paſſages referred to may 
_ exerciſe the diligence of the Student, if he endea- 


vours to form a judgment concerning the weight, 


which ought to be allowed to each. To co-ope- 
rate with him in ſuch a work would carry us out 
too far. The authorities are now reduced into a 


ſmall compaſs, and the work 1s 1n * every one's 


hands. 333 
x. 3. We now take our Aird Station. 


After conſidering what our Article affirms with 
regard to the Books of the Old Teſtament, we 


come to what it lays down reſpecting thoſe Books, 
which have made pretenſions to be ranked in that 


number; thoſe, which we commonly call collec- 


tively the Apocrypha. 815 
As our proof of what 1s affirmed will be chiefly 

hiſtorical, we ſhall not need to give much previous 

Hiſiory. If a perſon, in our preſent ſituation, were 


well verſed in hiſtory, he would naturally take a 
view of all the forts of writings, which had been 


thought divine by ſome, and not by others ; or 
which had been compoſed with a view of being 
admitted into the ſacred Canon, or read in religious 
1 — | aſſemblies, 


Chriſt eugkt to have applied Prophecies to himſelf; but only 


how he did apply them. If he conſidered the ſacred Books as 
authentic, that 1s enough for our argument. 
t Grotius de veritate, Lib. 1, cap. 16. x 
u Could any thing be formed out of the ancients, Diodorus 
Siculus, & c. in defence of the Old Teſtament and the Maſaic 
Diſpenſation, ſimilar to Lardner's Heathen Teſtimonies to the 
Truth of the CAriſtian Religion? 
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afſemblies, but had failed of ſucceſs. Now this 
might in a great meaſure be done by recollecting 

what has been mentioned in our firſt Book; both 
as to the ſeveral kiads * of writings, which come 
under this deſcription, and as to the means of di. 
Zinguifhing between them, and ſuch as ought to be 
deemed canonical. 

There were nine ſorts of writings mentioned : on 
the preſent occaſion, the ſixth ſort would be par- 
_ ticularly recollected, thoſe compoſed by weak and 
credulous men: alſo the ſeventh ſort, called herett- 
cal. — The idea would alſo recur, that writings may 
be uſeful in ſome reſpects, though ſome fooliſh or 
hurtful things have crept into them; that ſome 
writings have acquired reſpect by bearing reſpect- 
able names; and that ſome anonymous writings 
have got to be read with great veneration, or even 
in religious aſſemblies, by a ſucceſsful imitation of 
ſome writers already deemed in a manner ſacred. 

But, though any one ſhould take this review of 
writings already deſcribed, and in ſome degree, or 
by ſome perſons held ſacr ed; yet, in the firſt Book, 
we were attending ſolely to the canon of the New 
Teffament ;—our view is no to be confined to ſuch 
as have pretended to be parts of the Old Teſtament, 
or Few1i/h Scriptures, before the time of Chriſt; and 
ſuch as we exclude from the canon, although 
we give them a recommendation as moral wri- 
tings. 

All the locks enumerated in our apocryphal 
catalogue, are mentioned as canonical 1n the 4th 
Seſſion of the Council of Trent, (though they never 
before were received by any formal act into a 
Church, on the ſame footing, ) except the third and 
fourth Books of Eſdras and the prayer of Manaſſes, 
which are not mentioned at all. I do not ſee, that 

the 
* Book 1. Chap. x11, Sect. iv. v. 
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the Romaniſts have any thing in the way of our 
Apocrypha; though they publiſh theſe two or three 
Books after the Apocalypſe, in the Latin tranſla- 
tion, which they authenticate; alledging, that they 
would not have them periſi, as they have been 
quoted by ſome Holy Fathers, and are found in 
ſome Latin Bibles, printed and manuſcript. 

Ferom tranſlated ſome of theſe books, Tobit and 
Judith, but, as he ſays, at the deſire of Friends); — 
and he takes care to prevent any one from con- 
cluding, that he thought them authentic. 

Grotius has thought fit to write a comment upon 
them, but he calls ſome of them, the Book of 
Miſdom in particular, I think, inter polated by Chriſ- 
tians, As his Socinian principles led him to lay 
this charge, and he ſeems * to fail in the proof of 
it, he incidentally proves, that the Books contain 
ſome things, by which orthodox Chriſtians are | 

| ſupported in their opinions.—Theſe I take to be 
deſcriptions of the Ace, and the Spirit of God, 
which are uſed to ſhew, that St. John ſpoke of the 
Ward, and others of the Spirit pear according 
to notions already eſtabliſhed amongſt the Jews?. 

As the Papiſts receive our apocryphal Books, 
thoſe, who have defired to ſeparate the fartheſt 
from them, have been moſt averſe to theſe Books: 
as Puritans, Preſbyterians, &c; accordingly, they 
have been a ſubject of diſpute © amongſt Proteſtants, 


whenever 


Y See Lard. Vol. 5, p. 21. jerom' s Preface to Tobit. The 
friends were, Chromatius and Eliodorus. 


z See Grotius's opening on Wiſdom. 

= See Allix's Judgment of the Jews, Chap. 5. 

> For Son, fee Wild. x. 5. — Eccluſ. xlviii. 10.— For Spirit, 
fee Jud. xvi. 14.— Wiſd. i. 7. — vii. 7.—ix. 12.—xii. 1. 
Eccluf. xxxix. G.—xlviii. 12.—For Word, ſee Wild. xvi. 26.— 
Bar. v. 


5. 
© See Neal's Hiſt, Puritans, Index; and Candid Diſquiſitions, 
Appendix, Sed, 6, 
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whenever any change in our Englith forms of 
worſhip has been debated. 

xI. For the reaſon already given, we ſay no 
more of Hiſtory at preſent. — Explanation will turn 
chiefly on the word Apocryplal. It has had {everat 
meanings given it; one thus; — Apocryphal wri- 
tings are writings aro T15 xevrT15, removed from 
the place, receptacle, cheſt, where the ſacred books 
were commonly kept: but apocryphal is generally 
conſidered as coming from aroxgurru, to conceal, 
or hide. Yet this derivation does not reduce the 
ſenſes to one; for a book may be hidden or ſecret 
in different reſpectr. Perhaps the moſt ancient idea 
of an apocryphal or ſecret book is, that it was con- 
cealed from the People; according to this, books 
were apocryphal, when they were thought ſuch as 
ought not to be read: which agrees with the ancient 
diviſion * of Books, into canonical, and ſuch as were 
to be read, and ſuch as were apocryphal :—the 
fooliſh and hurtful writings would be amongſt the 
apocryphal, in this ſenſe : and it has been thought, 
that ſome books were kept ſecret from the People, 
though received by the Church. (See Lardner, 
Vol. 3, p. 529, bottom).,——Our Apocalypſe and 
Canticles are in England very little read to the 
People.—But a book may be hidden or ſecret, in 
reſpect of the name of its author ;—though this is 
not ſo likely to occaſion any difficulty in the caſe 
of anonymous books, as when a name is affixed to 
it, which there is reaſon to think is not really the 
name of its author: conſequently, ſecret or apo- 
cryphal, in this way, will be nearly equivalent to 
ſpurious; and will ſoon come by cuſtom to be fully 
equivalent to it. In this ſenſe, apocryphal is ſome- 

times 


4 Broughton's Di. 7 5 
© See Notes on Cyril's 4th Catecheſis, Edit, Mill. Oxon. 
1703. | | 
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times uſed*. Laſtly, a Book may be ſecret or 
hidden, in reſpect of that authority, to which it 


pretends; this ſenſe 1s aſſociated with the preceding, 


as authority is with author. In this ſenſe, apocry- 
phal is uſed by Auguſtin, who thinks it worth while 
to reject one of the ſenſes juſt now * mentioned 
viz. that Apocryphal Books were ſuch, as were 
' purpoſely kept ſecret from the People. His idea of 
apocryphal books is, whoſe origin was hidden to 


the Fathers; wanting feſtimonials; by authors un- 


known; of character ſuſpecled. — This ſenſe is near- 
eſt ours, already given. 


Me may cloſe this explanation by obſerving, that 
the words in our preſent paragraph, zhe Church, * 


do not ſeem to mean our Church, the Church of 
England, but the Chriſtian Church at large.— 


However, it may be proper to obſerve, that — 


Church does not read the whole of the Apocrypha 


in religious aſſemblies. We do not read either 


Book of Eſdras, nor either Book of Maccabees; nor 
Heſter, nor the. Song of the three Children, nor the 
Prayer of Manaſſes. 2 55 Article, or Jerom quoted 


in it, means, probably; that Chriſtians do not ob. 


Jett to this body or collection of writings, ſo as not 
to read them publicly: not that every Chriſtian 
Church reads them 4. Even the Romaniſts ſeem 
to omit ſome. 

X11. We come next to our Proof. 

There ſeem to be but two propoſitions in the part 
of the Article now before us, which require proof. 

The Books here oppoſed to thoſe called ca- 
nonical, ought not to be e « to eſtabliſi any 


Doctrine. 
The 


f See Lard. Vol. 2, p-. 363. | 2 Lard. Vol. 3. p. 529,530. 

* Book 1. Chap. x11. Set. 11. 

i Lardner, Vol. 6, p. 8, end of SeR. 3, gives as good an 
account as I have ſeen, of canonical, ezcle Haſtical, and apocty- 
phal. It i is very ſhort, 
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The Church doth read thefe as moral: and 
Jerom affirms the ſame. _ 2 85 
The firſt of theſe is the principal propoſition. 
And I ſhould think no farther proof of this is 
abſolutely needful, than that the Fews did never 
receive the books in queſtion as canonical, What 
judgment can any one now form, which ſhall be 
compared to that of the ancient Jews? nothing can 
be more definite than Foſephrs's * receiving the uſual 
22, and then rejecting all others. 
Theſe apocryphal books are probably not di- 
rectly quoted in the New Teſtament: Allix ſpeaks 
of St. Paul's quoting them, but I do not ſee of 
what paſſage of St. Paul he affirms * this: and I 
obſerve, that, in the Vulgate, though there is a 
regular liſt of places of the Old Teſtament, which 


are cited in the New, there 1s not one citation 


from any of the Apocryphal Books. The Roman- 
iſts, who muſt have made this liſt, would have 
rejoiced in any inſtance of Chriſt or his Apoſtles 
giving credit to the diſputed books. | 

Ot the early Chriſtians | think it may be fairly 
ſaid, that they prove no do&rine by them; though 
they ſometimes introduce paſſages on account of ſome 
moral ſentiment. That this 1s not giving authority 
to ſuch Books, appears from St. Paul's doing the 
ſame at Athens with Heathen Poets. *© It was no 
unuſual thing,” ſays Lardner®, © for the ancient 


Chriſtians 


* Contra Apion r. p. 1333, Ed. Hudſon. 

I Wiſd. ini. 8. has been berroxved by St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
ſo ſays Allix, p. 113. borrowing is not quoting, But he ſays 
quoted, p. 74. I do not ſee why 1 Cor. vi. 2. may not come 
from Dan. vii. 22. Matt. xix. 28. Luke xxii. 30. and Rev. 
paſſim — ſhould conceive rather, that Wiſd ii. 8. might come 
from Daniel vii. 22. 1 


n Vol. 2. p. 65 end of Hermas, 
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Chriſtians to quote Jeroiſt as well as heathen books, 
without intending to give them any authority.” 

Thoſe Chriſtian writers, in early times, (ſuppoſe 
the firſt four Centuries), who give Catalogues of 
canonical books, may be ſaid to omit them; 
though exceptions may ſometimes be found of a 
ſingle book or ſo. Biſhop Burnet mentions ® ſeveral 
ſuch Catalogues; made by Melito?, Origen, (quoted 
probably by Euſebius? Hiſt. 6. 25), Athanaſius, 
Cyril of Jeruſalem, Hilary, Gregory of Nazianzum, 
and Jerom. He might, I think, have added Au- 
guſtin, though he, a Latin Father, admits ſome of 
our Apocrypha: Biſhop Burnet cloſes with the 
Catalogue of the Council of * Laodicea, on which 
he dwells; —-and indeed its decrees are of great 
weight, though the Prophecy of Baruch (with the 
Epiſtle of Jeremiah) is, in its Canon, not ſepa- 
rated from the Prophecy of Jeremiah, as it is in 
Cyril's Catalogue. Any little exception of this kind 
will ſeem more ſtrange to us, than it would do to 
the ancients, as they had not, even in the time of 
Auguſtin (who died 430), a regular eſtabliſhed 
catalogue of ſacred books; but were ſearching after 
them amidſt a crowd of falſe pretenders. 

Ambroſe ſeems to have had more reliſh and more 
reſpect for apocryphal books, than the generality 
of the Chriſtian Fathers. Lardner* mentions one 
paſſage, in which he quotes Eccleſiaſticus in the 

3 e way 

* P. 110, 111, Bvo. 

„ Melito, in ſome editions of Euſeb. (4. 26.) calls Proverbs 
by the additional name, of the Wiſdom of Solomon: ſee the note 
in Reading's edit. Cant. 1720. 

P See Lard. 2. 509. 4 Lard, Vol. 4, p. 309. | 
Vol. 4, p. 448, from Ambr. on Pſal 118, [our 119) . I. 
p. 1224 E; the paſſage quoted is Eceluſ. ii. 5. Pf xviii. 1633 
vide humilitatem meam et erue me, or ſomething like that: — 
Ambroſe ſays, one may uſe humilitatem meam in trials, in mar- 
tyrdom, Ke. as appears from Ecc leſtaſticus ii. 5. 

H H 2 
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way of proof; but Ecclefiaſticus ii. 5. is merely 
moral, and © teſtimonus * ſceripturarum”” may only 
mean, the witneſs or weight of good moral writings. 
'— The word Prophet he uſes in a large ſenſe, if he 
does not mean to make ſome of theſe books ſacred; 
but he ſpeaks with warmth, and unfleadily. 

_ Ambroſe was far removed from Judea, and, 
being converted late in life, had probably not 
much Fewifh learning; none at all before he was 
Biſhop ; but Jerom was diſtinguiſhed for Jewiſh 
learning, and is called the moſt learned“ of all the 
Fathers. I ſhould think his authority deciſive in 
our preſent queſtion. In his Prefaces, which are 
publiſhed with the Vulgate, it 1s eaſy to ſee, that 
he expreſsly ſets aſide every one of our apocryphal 
books; or, if he does not ſet afide thoſe, which 
the Church of Rome gives up, it is only becauſe 
he deſpiſed them; for, in other parts of his works, 
he ſpeaks of them more ſlightly than I could have 

imagined. 5 
Ih he reaſons for rejecting ſome of the apocryphal 
books, are mentioned in the Titles, reſpectively. 
Jerom gives the ſame; entirely or chieffy“. 

Me ſeem now to have ſhewn, that the Books in 
queſtion ought not to be admitted into the Canon. 
But our concluſion will ſcarce be ſatisfactory, unleſs 

we 


* Good moral writings, uſed to have the name of Scripture. 
DB. 2; Chap. x:1, Sed. ir | 

Hurd on Prophecy, p 221. 

u See Lard. Works, Vol. 5, p. 17— 20. 
* Heſther is ſaid, in the title, not to be found in the Hebrew ; 
ſo are the Song of the three Children, Suſanna, and Bel and 
the Dragon. — Wiſdom is called the Wiſdom of Solomon; but 
does not that mean an Imitation of Solomon ?— The Prologue to 
Eccleſiaſticus, by the Son of Sirach, gives us the idea of the Laas 
and the Prophets being diſtinct things; and Law and the Pro- 
phets ſometimes meant the whole Old Teſtament; and of others 
writing in order to /#cord their purpoſes. —lt profeſſes Eccle- 
ſiaſticus, as we have it, to have been publiſhed in Greek. 
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we add to what is here ſaid negatively, ſomething 


of a poſitive or affirmative fort. 

Although Chriſtians might ſometimes write apo- 
cryphal Books belonging to the Old Teſtament, 
yet it ſeems agreed, that ors were all written by 

Jews: even Grotius“ allows this, who would have 


wiſhed to have them prove the works of Chriſtians. 
They appear to me imitations of ſome part of 
Scripture, or ſomething in the way of ſupplement, 


or ſequel. The third and fourth Books of Efdras 


profeſs themſelves to be ſuch; they were probably 


written from a natural defire, in perfons attached 
to their country, of enlarging on any intereſting 
part of its hiſtory : and the latter of theſe might 
be a ſupplement to the firſt. The Book of Tobit 
reminds one of Ruth; and Fudith of Deborah; and 


of David and Goliah ; as alſo of the diſtreſſes of 


Hezekiah from the Aſſyrian armies. Of Heſter there 

can be no queſtion.— The books of Wiſdom* and 
Eccleſiaſticus ſeem evidently imitations of the works 
of Solomon; and Baruch's prophecy has been owing 


to his having been a ſecretary to Jeremiah: — the 
three writings cut off from the Book of Daniel, 


ſhew plainly to what ſtock they belong, and what 


they were intended to imitate, or fill out. The 


Prayer of Manaſſes, and we may add the Epiſtle * of 


Jeremiah, may have been attempts to ſucceed on 


the credit of the fine Pſalm, © By the waters of 
Babylon,” &c.— The firſt Book of Maccabees has 
ſome appearance of an original narration, compoſed 
on the principle juſt now noticed, of relating hand- 
ſomely an intereſting piece of. national hiſtory: 


the 


Y Allix, p p. 67. 


= The firſt prologue to Ecclefiaſticus ſays, that the author of 
that Book did imitate Solomon.” 


In the 29th Chap, of Jeremiah, there is an Epiſtle from Je- 
remiah to the captives in Babylon, 


HH 3 
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the ſecond Book of Maccabees is a ſupplement» 
as before. The latter E/dras ſeems to me ſomes 
times to imitate Zzekrel's manner. | 
What I have farther to mention may be intro- 
duced in the way of remarks on two expreſſions 
of Bijhop Burnet's, He ſays, with regard to the 
Jews, it is not pretended, that ever theſe books 
ere ſo much as known to them“. —And after- 
wards, * the CAriſtiau Church were for ſome ages 
an utter ſtranger” to them. 
As to early Chriſtiaus, J have reſected my me- 
mory in Clement's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
and 1n Polycarp's to the Philippians, which are al- 
ways reckoned genuine, and I find quotations from 
{ome books of our Apocrypha, made with the ſame 
degree of exaCtnels as thoſe from the canonical 
books. —In the former, Wiſdom xii. 12. is quoted, 
and afterwards the heroiſm of Judith is deſcribed. 
In the latter, there is a quotation from Tobit, (xu. 
9.)=And, though ſome zterpolations have been 
ſuſpected, I ſhould think, from the context, that 
ſentence about Judith unlikely to be one. Not 
that it proves Clement to have thought the Book 
of Judith on a footing with the Scriptures, becaule 
he firſt mentions © Heathens, who have run into 
danger in order to fave their country, and then 
Judith. But, ſuppoſing theſe paſſages genuine, 
which I ſee no reaſon to doubt, the Chriſtian. 
Church could not for ſome ages be an “ utter 

firanger” to our Apocrypha. 
Lardner fays, in ſeveral * places, that there are 
no quotations of apocryphal books in the Apoſto- 
lic 


b On the Articles, p. 110, 8vo. | 
The ſame thing has {truck a commentator in Ruſſebs Patres 
Apoſtolici. | 
I Vol. 6, p. 662. Vol. 5, p. 358, 412, &c. 
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lic Fathers; but he means apocryphal books writ- 
ten in the early times of Chriſtianiry. That theſe 
writings ſhould not be“ ſo much as known” to 
the Jews, appears to me improbable. The wri- 
tings of the Jews have been more defiroyed, in 
proportion at leaſt, than thoſe of any © other peo- 
ple: yet we ftill ſeem to have ſome teſtimonies. 


Allix ſays*, that Phils quotes our apocryphal 


Books. Joſepſius, in the part where he mentions 


the 22 books of Scripture, and adds, that other 


books had been written after the time of Malachi, 
does not, to be ſure, mention any names of authors; 
but he deſcribes the kind of Books according to 
our idea of the more valuable parts of our Apo- 


crypha: he diſowns their being ſo ſacred as to be 
authentic; but he ſeems to treat them as next to 
divine: nay, as if nothing hindered them from 


being accounted divine, but a failure in the regu- 
lar ſucceſſion of Prophets.—In his Hiſtory of the 
Maccabees*, he is thought to have followed our 
firſt Book of Maccabees; and in his account of 


Zorobabel, to have adopted the ideas of the author 


of the third Book of Eſ/dras. In Hudſon's Joſe- 
phus, the zexts are put in the margin of the Hiſ- 
tory; ſo any one may compare them, and judge 
for himſelf. —Both the Prologues to Eccleſiaſticus 
ſeem to ſpeak the ſame language with Joſephus 
about ** other books.” — And Ferom {ays*, that ſome 
ancient writers thought, that Miſdom was written 
by Philo; but probably it was written earlier; 
however, Jerom muſt think it was known to the 


Jews. 


© See Chandler on Prophecy, Pref. p. xiv, mentioned B. 1 
Chap. v. Se&. v111, of this. 

FP. 73. 

s The genuineneſs of this work 1 is ſuſpected; ſee Lard. 
Works, Vol. 7, p. 35. 
h Pref. to Books of Solomon. 
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Allix ſays, that Ramban* ſpeaks of Eceleſiaſti- 
cus as being in Chaldee, and quotes Jerom for To- 
bit's having been in the ſame!; now®, whatever 
books have been in Chaldee, originally, or by 
tranſlation, muſt have been known to the Jews. 

He accounts for their having been laid aſide by 
the Jews, from thoſe paſſages, which Grotius af- 
firms to be interpolated ; which favour the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe, The Jews are ſaid to ſpeak unfavour- 
ably of Joſeplus; probably becauſe ſo many 
teſtimonies? are accidentally to be deduced from 
him in favour of Chriſtians, though he was no 

Chriſtian himſelf: this is no reaſon why he ſhould 
be generally undervalued: then he was a kind of 
Roman; actually with the Romans in camp during 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem: and he is valued by Hea- 
thens as well as Chriſtians: this may account for the 
Jewiſh prejudice. 

Allix, in his 5th Chapter, goes through the 
whole catalogue, and ſpeaks more learnedly than 
I have done of each book, except perhaps the prayer 
of Manaſſes; but, afice. what has been ſaid, I will 
content myſelf with referring to him for particu- 
lars, and will only take the reſult of his 1 inquiries 
and my own. 

It ſeems probable, that, under the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, and the Seleucide in Syria, authors amongſt 
the Jews were numerous; not only in Alexandria, 


but 


P. 68, 69-. 

& Ramban, R. Moſes the ſon (Ben.) of Nachman. © Geren- 
denſis Hiſpanus. ' Claruit, 1212. See Buxtorf's Abbrev. Ny 
ronne, near the Pyrenees and Mediterranean.) 

1 See Jerom's Preface to Tobit. 
m From the Author's Prologue to Ecclus. it appears, that his 
9 collected the matter of that Book in Hebrew, 

n 23 

See authorities collected, Lard. Vol. 7, p. 34. 
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but at Jeruſalem, and Babylon; —and that their 
chief purpoſe in writing was, to promote good 
morals; but that they executed their purpoſe al- 
ways with ſome ſort of view to their Scriptures and 
national /jfory; enlarging, imitating, ſupplying, as 
their judgment and imagination dictated. Some 
wrote in Chaldee (or poſſibly Hebrew) but more 


in Greek: and it ſeems conceivable, that ſome 
works might be original in B Hebrew and 
Greek! .- Some of theſe authors had more ſolid 


underſtanding, others leſs; but they all delivered 


ſomething of what was cu/fomary in the notions of 


the Jews, which turned frequently on the expecta- 


tion of a Meſiah.—A great number of their 
writings have been deſtroyed; of the few remain- 


ing, ſome ſeem to us valuable; but the Jews do 


not value them as they ought, being determined 
to reject Jeſus as Meſſiah, and indulging them- 
ſelves, eſpecially fince the coming of our Meſſiah, 
in an immoderate regard for traditions, and a 
boundleſs range of childiſh conceits and fancies. 
The ancient Jewiſh writings in our Apocrypha 
are too rational for them, as well as too moral: 
I ſpeak of the more reſpectable part. 


As to the manner, in which Apocryphal books 


got in ſome places into the Canon of Scripture, I 


agree with Biſhop Burnet a; — they were firſt eſteem- 


ed as pious, and as related, as it were, to Scrip- 
ture; then they were read in Churches; and the 
canonical Scriptures being read there alſo, theſe 
got aſſociated in, men's minds, till, at laſt, they 
came to be upon one and the ſame footing, 

It might greatly facilitate their reception amongſt 


Chriſtians, if they ſeemed, in any way, to favour 
the Chriſtian cauſe. 


This is mentioned B. 1. Chap. v vi. Seth. 1. 
1 P. 111, bro. 
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X111., The ſecond propoſition remains: that 
is, the Church reads the Apocryphal books as mo- 
ral; and Ferom affirms the ſame. _ WER 

It may be thought of little moment to prove this, 
unleſs it were proved, that the Church ovg/t to 
read them for ſuch purpoſe. But the practice of 
thoſe, whom we are to reſpect, is a ſtrong argu- 
ment of itſelf for the continuance of ſuch practice. 
— The paſſages already mentioned in Clemens and 
Polycarp may anſwer our purpoſe. Athanaſius ſays*, 
that theſe Books © were appointed by the Fathers 
to be read by thoſe, who firſt come to be inſtructed 
in the way of Prety,” What Ferom ſays, in his 
| Preface to the Books of Solomon, is doubly to our 
purpoſe, as it proves both parts of the propofition 
now before us. Sicut ergo Judith, et Tobiz* et 
Macchabæorum Libros legit quidem ecclefia, fed 
eos inter canonicas ſcripturas non recipit, fic et 
hæc duo volumina (Wiſdom and Ecclefiaſticus) . 
legat ad ædificationem plebis, non ad auctoritatem 
Eccleſiaſticorum dagmatum confirmandam.” And 
laſtly, Biſhop Burnet proves © the general cuſtom of 
reading things not canonical in the Church.—lIn- 
deed, calling ſome writings ecclefaſtical, which 
were not accounted canonical, ſhews preity plainly 
what we mean to prove. | 

With regard to preſent times, though there may 
be ſome- doubts about reading in Church the ſpu- 
rious additions to the Book of Dane, yet I think 
it would not tend to edification to baniſh Eccleſſaſti- 
cus and Wiſdom®, The more Grotius n, on 
ome 


See Burnet, p. 110, 8 vo. 

5 Terom, Pref, to his Tranſlation of the Books of Solomon 
from the Hebrew. In Engliſh, Lard. Works, Vol. 5, p. 13. 

Articles, p. 111, 8vo. See alſo of this. B. 1. Chap. x11. 
Sect. 1 v. 

u At the Reformation, when men had been brought up to 
revere them, it would have been both imprudent and cruet to ſet 
them aſide, | 
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Tome paſſages being interpolated by Chriſtians; the 
more plainly do we ſee the propriety of reading 
thoſe books, which contain thoſe paſlages, in 
Chrijtian Conzregations. — And the recommendations 
which we find of them in the Chriſtian Fathers, 
muſt at leaſt make us judge candidly and cau- 
tiouſly of any of our Chriſtian brethren, who are 
inclined to pay them great attention, as books of 
morality: though the truth probably is, that the 
Chriſtian Fathers were much better judees of the 
Scriptures, than of Ezhics. 

XIV. 4. We are now come to our four!/ and 
laſt fation; where we are to conſider, what our 
Article affirms with regard to the Books of the 
New Teſtament ; whether our Church rightly re- 
cerves them, and accounts them canonical. = 
As, in this, our Church agrees with alle 
Churches, we might have diſcuſſed this ſubject in 
our firſt book; but as mention was to be made of 
theſe books in an Article, it ſeemed as well not to 
anticipate every thing that ſhould be ſaid upon it. 
No Church can well compoſe a ſet of Doctrines, 

without ſettling a Canon of Scripture. 

But, though ſomething has been deferred, yet 
we have employed eight Chapters of the firſt Book 
in proving the authority of the New Teſtament. 
The only queſtion is now, of what writings does 
the New Teſtament conſt? Beſides thoſe, which 
have been univerſally acknowledged as divine, there 
are ſome now found in our volume, whoſe autho- 
rity has been controverted: a thing ſo well known, 
as to divide the writings of the New Teſtament 
into /wo claſſes; the ouoroyepeire and the avrinzye- 
were, —Are we ſafe in admitting theſe laſt into our 
Canon? ſome examination off this point may be 
proper, in order to diſpel doubts and ſuſpicions; 


1 
Richardſon call them the firſt Canon and the ſecond Canon. 
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it may alſo be uſeful as a ſpecimen of the manner of 
inquiring into the authority of particular books. — 
lags writings we mean was mentioned formerly“. 
Here, our firſt reflexions muſt be kifort- 
1 We have not any exact and minute accounts 
of the publication and reception of the controverted 
books or writings: we are only told, after a con- 
fiderable time, that doubts had been entertained 
about them at ſome times and in ſome places, 
though they had been received by? many. Theſe 
doubts do not ſeem to have been quite cleared up, 
in all places, even in the fourth century, nor, with 
regard to the Apocalypſe, till later*. But this is 
exaggerated and miſrepreſented by Mr. Toland, 
when he ſays?, of the books in queſtion, that“ they 
were rejected a long time by al! Chriſtians, almoſt 
with univerſal conſent.” —I do not underſtand, 
that any of them was ever rejected, properly ſpeak- 
Ing, becauſe rejection 1mplies previous examina- 
tion; and, I think, we have no account of any 
of them being firſt examined, and then let afide. 
They ſeem to have continued without ſufficient 
_ motice; too little diſtinguiſhed from the crowd of 
writings, with which they had got mixed : but 
that only in ſome places; they were always received 
by many, (as was juſt now obſerved from Eule- 
blus*). At length however they attracted notice, 


they 


„B. 1. Chap. x11. Se. iv. Heb,—James—2 Pet, 2 and 
3 John Jude — Rev. 
2 KEuſeb. 3. 25. 5244 

2 Biſhop Hallifax on 3 p. 209. 

vb. Amyntor, See Leland's Deiſt, Letter 3; or rather Rich- 
ardſon's Canon, &c. p- 3. and 30: mentioned Book 1. Ch. xi 1. 
SeR. 1v. 

$ Of the Apocalynlkc Euſebius ſays, aI:rgo:;, Euſeb. 3. 257 
which 15 tranſlated, ex albo {cripturaram eapungunt I ſome, 
fays Euſebius, «9:72&04 the Apocalypſe, and —.— reckon it 
among the 0p0A0 Brave L * N ſeems oppoled to opuoroyeir : 

tranſlated 
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they were all examined, by different perſons ſuc- 
ceſſively, till they were all found to merit what 
they claimed; and then they were ſeparated from 
the crowd, and received due honour from the 
Univerſal Church. The delay in each place was 
probably proportioned to the difficulty of getting due 
Information there; whether that difficulty depended 
upon di/tance, or prejudice, or indifference, as to the 
ſubjeft of the writing neglected. 
This ſounds well; but ſtill you will fay, why 
were theſe writings ever controverted at all? 1 
would anſwer briefly, becauſe they were * Catholic 
Epiſtles: and on this will a more particular anſwer 
turn. But, in oppoſition to this account, it muſt 
immediately occur, that the Apocalypſe is not an 
Epiſtle at all, and that the ſecond and third Epiſ- 
tles of John are each of them addreſſed to a private 
perſon. One word, to obbiate this difficulty, will 
leave us free to purſue our intended reply. —Sup- 
poſe the Apocalypſe authentic, yet can you wonder 
at its not being generally received all at once? if 
you had ſeen it amongſt eighty © or an hundred 
books, all claiming to be received, would you 


have 


tranſlated twice in Lard, Works, Vol. 4, p. 229, and Vol. 6, 
p. 391. Lardner uſes the word reject; I mean in the paſſage 
about the Ep. to Hebrews. Euſeb. 3. 3. The above paſſage, 
Euſeb. 3. 25. about the Apocalypſe is tranſlated, Lard. Vol. 4, 
p. 227, and the word rejed is uſed. On reflexion, it ſeems as 
if the controverted pieces, or ſome of them, might /ometimes 
be rejected after being noticed; though they might be more 
frequently neglected, or conſidered ſlightly. 

4 It occurred to me here, that 1 Fer. and 1 Join are alſo 
Catho/ic Epiſtles, yet were never controverted.— That 21g 
happen, and yet the others might be obſtructed by being Ca- 
tholic: the firſt writing of Peter, and the firſt of John, might 
come out under circumſtances, which might occaſion imme- 
diate ſucceſs ; and yet the worth of the ſubſequent ones might 
be leſs ſtriking: and more ſpurious writings might rival them. 

e Leland, p. 44. Of this B. 1. Ch. x11. as before: 40 
Goſpels, 36 Acts, known; and many mult have been 4%. 
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have dared to take 1t out of the crowd, except you 
had received particularly good information con- 
cerning its author £ With the progreſs of the Apo- 
calypſe there was ſome regreſs; its claim to be 
treated as Scripture was ſacrificed to a controverſy 
about the Millennium; as was that of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews to a diſpute about the efficacy of 


Repentance. And certainly, the Apocalypſe was 
Catholic, though not an Epiſtle; no particular 
Church had the charge of it, or the care of circu- 


lating it.—And, if the ſecond and third Epiſtles of 
John are not properly catholic, (though the ancients 
call them * ſo), they muſt be private Letters; 


would not that have been ſufficient to have prevent- 
ed your making them canonical? Hebrews, James, 


2 Pet. and Jude, are Catholic Epiſtles undoubtedly. 
It has been generally underſtood, that they were 
addreſſed to Jes whereſoever diſperſed; but, though 
we take Lardaer's opinion, that the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews was addrefled to Chriſtians in Fudea, who 
had been Jews: James, to all deſcendants of Jacob, 
whether converted to Chriſtianity or not: — 2 Pet. 
to all converts, but particularly to thoſe, who had 
been Gentiles; and Jude to all converts: ſtill the 
principal idea remains unaffected; that the perſons 
addreſſed were not collected in any one City, but 


were diſperſed without regularity through a number | 


of places. So that it was no one's particular buſineſs 


to accompliſh or promote their univerſal recep- 
h | b | | | ARE po, 


| tion. = B 


f See Lard, Vol, 6, P- 892. £ ** . 10 
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Page 


19. 1. 6 from bottom, read 


minutes. 
34. and a few other places, for 
practiced r. practiſed. 
75. 1. 14 from bottom, for 
with guards, r. avithout 
gards. 


go. |. 10, r. heretical. 
III, note, r. oyicopaTraha. 


117.1 8 from bottom, r. con- 
ſeientiouſly, 

122. loweſt line, dele «vorks in 
Italics, and place a period 
after 372. 

124. I. 22, r. Science. 


129. I. 17, after legiſlators, 


inſert yet 


140. I. 6, before ignorance, 
inſert the. 


144. I. 26 and 27, r. ze Church, 


163. note, r. Dr. Dodaridge. 

169. 1. 5, after /aft, inſert may. 

T71. J. 3 trom bottom, r. en- 
lighitenel. 

181. 1. 11, after be, inſert the. 


187. Note s, after Maxims, 


inſert, by Fenelon. 
192. Note 4, I. 2, r. abouf. 
211.1. 7, for which, r. whom. 


225. 1. 3 from bottom, r. re- 


dent. 


Page 


249. I. 23, dele hat. 


257. 1. 26, for knew, r. Ane et. 


287. 1. 16, r. /. 
290. I. 27, r. ſpurious. 
293. I. 15, for too, r. to. 


| 294. 1. I, after for, inſert his, | 


344+ 9 g r. ſay. | 
367. I. 5, r. edified. 


375. loweſt line of text, for «, 


T. E16. 


376. 1. 14, r. Coca, 


377. I, T. & dn. 

378. I. 28, for this, r. thine. 

384. Note a, for Anima, r. 
Animas, | 

392. I. 14, r. Auguſtin, 

393. I. 10, r. Article. 


36＋ Q— I, 30, r. occaſional, 


407. I. 24, r. inviſible. 


416.1. 1, r. Sadducees. 

425.1. 27, r. ſomething. 
433-14, 3. Joh © 

439. I. 5 from bottom, r. Father. 
449. I. 27, for may, r. mayeſt. 
467. I. 16, r. queſtion. 

477. I. 5, r. Grotius's. 

484. 1. 2. from bottom, r. /econd. 
486. ends of lines 21 and 22, r. 
lat and not. | 


Circumflexes are omitted in ſeyeral Greek words.—Some few 
times, the ae is put where the oe ought to be; as in Oecumenicus, 


p, 429. and in Proſopopœia, p. 442, 449. 
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